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Kansas Congressmen and Reapportionment 
LORENE ANDERSON HAWLEY 
I. INTRODUCTION 


HE admission of two new states to the Unicon and the an- 

nouncement of preliminary population figures from the 1960 
federal census have stimulated interest in how representatives are 
apportioned. This is a brief review of the history of apportion- 
ment, with special attention to the changes that have affected Kan- 
sas. 

The constitution of the United States provided for a census within 
three years after the first meeting of congress, and within every sub- 
sequent term of ten years. Until the enumeration could be made, 
the constitution assigned the number of representatives each state 
should have, each being allotted at least one.! There was no pro- 
vision, however, for a method of apportionment by congress after 
the census was taken, nor for a limit on the total number, so long 
as it did “not exceed one for every thirty thousand.” * 

In consequence, the question of how to distribute the represent- 
atives equitably among the states has been bitterly debated in 
congress in nearly every decade since the first census in 1790. It 
is no easy matter to devise a fair method that will come out in 
whole numbers so there will be no fractional voting. It is just as 
difficult to limit the total number so that the house will not become 
too unwieldy, and at the same time satisfy states clamoring for 
more representation and make provision for new states. 

It is not the purpose here to examine the techniques of appor- 
tionment, but merely to review some of the action taken by con- 
gress to solve the problems. Those interested in the mathematical 
aspects are referred to Edward V. Huntington’s, “A Survey of 
Methods of Apportionment in Congress,” presented to the 76th 


Mrs. Georce T. (Lonene ANDERSON) Haw ery is assistant librarian of the Kansas State 
Historical Society, Topeka. 


1. U. S. Constitution, Art. I, sec. 2. 
2. Ibid. 
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congress in October, 1940.* He pointed out that “In the absence 
of any clear-cut mathematical theory of the problem a variety of 
makeshift methods were used or proposed, many of which were 
basically unsound.”* He favored the method known as “the 
method of equal proportions,” later adopted by the 77th congress. 

After each census from 1790 to 1840 the number of representatives 
was increased. After the 1840 census “a mathematical peculiarity 
resulted in reducing the number of seats despite an increase in 
population.”*> From then until 1910 the number was increased 
every ten years, although never to the extent that there was one rep- 
resentative to each 30,000 of population. In 1911 the house was 
increased from 391 to 433 members, and the provision was made 
that if the territories of Arizona and New Mexico became states 
before the next decennial census, they should have one represent- 
ative each, to be added to the number 433.7 Thus with the ad- 
mission of these territories in 1912, the number became 435.8 

No new apportionment was made in 1921 in spite of the obvious 
intent of the constitution, 

The 1929 act providing for the 15th census and a subsequent 
reapportionment, directed that the number of representatives was 
to be figured by the method of major fractions and by the method 
of equal proportions.® “In 1931, both methods happened, by a rare 
accident, to give the same result.”?° The method of equal propor- 
tions ,was designated when congress amended the 1929 act in 
November, 1941.1" 

When Alaska and Hawaii were added to the Union, they were, 
of course, each entitled to one representative. Congress acknowl- 
edged this with a provision that 
such Representative shall be in addition to the membership of the House of 
Representatives as now prescribed by law: Provided, That such temporary in- 
crease in the membership shall not operate to either increase or decrease the 
permanent membership of the House of Representatives . . . nor shall 


such temporary increase affect the basis of apportionment established by the 
Act of November 15, 1941. . . .12 


8. Edward V. Huntington, “A Survey of Methods “ Apportionment in Congress,” 
Senate Doc. 304 (serial no. 10469), 76th Cong., 3d Ses 


Ibid., p. 1. 

Hon. Emanuel Celler, in Congressional Record, Appendix, v. 97, p. A 1386. 
By 1911 there was one for every 194,182. 

U. S. Statutes at Large, v. 37, pt. 1, pp. 13, 14. 

New Mexico was admitted January 6; and Arizona, February 14, 1912. 
U. S. Statutes at Large, v. 46, pt. 1, p. 26. 

10. Huntington, loc. cit., p, III. 

1l. U. S. Statutes at Large, v. 55, p. 762. 

12. Ibid., v. 72, p. 345; U. S. Code, Supp. 1, 1959, Title 48, ch. 3, sec. 8. 
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Under existing law, the President must transmit to the congress 
during the first week of its January, 1961, session a statement of the 
population of each state and the number of representatives to 
which it is entitled. Within 15 calendar days after such state- 
ment has been received, the clerk of the house must send to the 
executive of each state a certificate of the number of representatives 
to which such state is entitled.” 

With the total number of representatives to be elected in 1962 
set at 435, mathematicians in the census bureau have already 
worked out the gains and losses on the basis of population esti- 
mates; and before congress assembles next January, the final figures 
will have been well publicized. So unless congress decides to 
modify existing laws, the information on the certificates to be re- 
ceived from the house clerk will surprise no one. 

Kansas, it has been generally agreed, will find the number “five” 
on its certificate. Many suggestions have been offered as to what 
action the legislature will take to provide for electing the five. 
Perhaps an examination of what has been done in the past will 
best suggest what may be expected of the 1961 legislature. 

Kansas did not feel the effect of apportionment laws until 1872. 
Knowing that it would be entitled, under the constitution, to one 
representative when it became a state, Kansas elected Martin F. 
Conway, on December 6, 1859, along with the state officials pro- 
vided for by the Wyandotte constitution. Conway was in Wash- 
ington when Kansas was admitted to the Union, January 29, 1861, 
and was seated in congress the following day.1* Conway and his 
immediate successors served the state at large. 

The apportionment law, approved February 2, 1872, gave three 
representatives to Kansas.° In November, 1872, therefore, Kansas 
elected three representatives at large. By an act of the Kansas 
legislature approved March 2, 1874, the state was for the first time 
divided into districts “for the election of representatives to the 
Congress of the United States,”*® In November, 1874, and again 
in 1876, each of these three districts chose one representative to 
congress. 

The 1878 population of Kansas was almost double that of 1870, 
yet the number of representatives remained fixed at three.17 On 

13. U. S. Code, 1958, Title 2, ch. 1, sec. 2a, 
14, Congressional Globe, v. 30, p. 652. 
15. U. S. Statutes at Large, v. 17, p. 28. 


16. Laws of Kansas, 1874, p. 11. 


17. The 1870 population was 364,399; the 1878 estimate by the state board of 
agriculture was 708,497. 
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September 24 a three-column notice to the people of Kansas ap- 
peared in the Topeka Commonwealth wherein Former Gov. Sam- 
uel J. Crawford announced his independent candidacy for rep- 
resentative at large, contending that the population had increased 
so much that it “entitles us, by every rule of right and of justice, 
to an additional representation in Congress.” He stated that he 
believed “if an additional Member should be elected from the 
State at Large, that upon a proper showing he would be ad- 
mitted. . . .” 

Future events proved how wrong this reasoning was, but it was 

enough to convince and worry the Republican party. Ten days 
later the state central committee met and nominated James R. 
Hallowell as the Republican candidate.'* Hallowell was elected 
in November, receiving 73,978 votes to 60,158 for Crawford.’ 
But on March 18, 1879, in the U. S. house of representatives, 
When the State of Kansas was reached and the names called, The Clerk said: 
The Clerk begs also to remark, with the permission and indulgence of the 
Representatives-elect, that he has received a certificate accrediting an additional 
Representative from the State of Kansas as elected from the State at large; 
but as he is not aware of any law authorizing that State to have more than 
three Representatives, he has not placed the name of the person who is claimed 
to have been elected for the State at large upon the roll.2° 

Thus ended the attempt to force congress to grant Kansas more 
representation. 

The census of 1880 assured Kansas of seven congressmen. In 
1882 three were elected from the old districts and four from the 
state at large, but in 1883 the legislature created seven districts 
for the 1884 and following elections.” 

On the basis of the 1890 census Kansas was allotted eight rep- 
resentatives. The legislature, however, did not create an additional 
district until March 9, 1905.2? Until after the 1906 election, seven 
representatives served their own districts and one served the state 
at large. 

No further changes in Kansas’ congressional districts were neces- 
sary until after the 1930 census was taken, showing Kansas entitled 
to seven instead of eight representatives. The 1931 legislature 
set up seven districts for the 1932 election. 

Again after the 1940 census, Kansas lost one seat in the house, 

18. The Commonwealth, Topeka, October 5, 1878. 

19. Secretary of State, Appendix to the First Biennial Report, 1878, p. 8. 

20. Congressional Record, v. 9, pp. 4, 5. 

21. Laws of Kansas, 1883, pp. 1, 2. 


22. Ibid., 1905, pp. 212, 213. 
23. Ibid., 1931, pp. 31, 32. 
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and the 1941 legislature reorganized the state into the present six 
districts.** 

According to law, the certification of the number of represent- 
atives Kansas will have in 1963 should reach the governor in Janu- 
ary, 1961. The legislature will be in session and may redistrict 
the state as it did in 1931 and 1941. If the legislature prefers to 
wait, the federal statute provides that “if there is a decrease in 
the number of Representatives and the number of districts in such 
State exceeds such decreased number of Representatives, they 
shall be elected from the State at large.” * 


II. Kansas ConGRESSMEN, 1861-1960 


Political affiliation has been indicated in the following list by (R) Repub- 
lican; (D) Democrat; (I) Independent; and (P) People’s party. In 1890 
the People’s party was commonly known as the Alliance; later it was better 
known as the Populist. 

AT LARGE 


Conway, MARTIN FRANKLIN, Lawrence. (R) Elected Dec. 6, 1859; served 
Jan. 30, 1861-Mar. 3, 1863; d. Washington, D. C., Feb. 15, 1882. 

Witper, Apet Carter, Leavenworth. (R) Mar. 4, 1863-Mar. 3, 1865; d. 
San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 22, 1875. 

CLARKE, Smney, Lawrence. (R) Mar. 4, 1865-Mar. 3, 1871; d. Oklahoma 
City, Okla., June 19, 1909. 

Lowe, Davi PERLEy, Fort Scott. (R) Mar. 4, 1871-Mar. 8, 1875; d. Fort 
Scott, Apr. 10, 1882. 

Coss, STEPHEN ALONZO, Wyandotte. (R) Mar. 4, 1873-Mar. 3, 1875; d. 
Wyandotte, Aug. 24, 1878. 

Puiturrs, WiLL1AM Appison, Salina. (R) Mar. 4, 1873-Mar. 3, 1875; d. Fort 
Gibson, I. T., Nov. 30, 1893. (Also Ist dist.) 

HALLOWELL, JAMEs REED, Columbus. (R) Elected Nov. 5, 1878; refused a 
seat in the house Mar. 18, 1879, since Kansas was entitled to only 3 mem- 
bers; d. Crawfordsville, Ind., June 24, 1898. 

Peters, SAMUEL Ritter, Newton. (R) Mar. 4, 1883-Mar. 3, 1885; election 
unsuccessfully contested by Samuel N. Wood; d. Newton, Apr. 21, 1910. 
(Also 7th dist. ) 

Morritt, EpMunp NEEDHAM, Hiawatha. (R) Mar. 4, 1883-Mar. 3, 1885; 
d, San Antonio, Tex., Mar. 14, 1909. (Also Ist dist.) 

Hanspack, Lewis, Salina. (R) Mar. 4, 1883-Mar. 3, 1885; d. Kansas City, 
Sept. 6, 1897. (Also 6th dist.) 

PERKINS, BisHop WALDEN, Oswego. (R) Mar. 4, 1883-Mar. 3, 1885; d. Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 20, 1894. (Also 3d dist.) 

Harris, WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Linwood. (P) Mar. 4, 1893-Mar. 8, 1895; 
d. Chicago, IIl., Dec. 20, 1909. 


24. Ibid., 1941, p. 25. The apportionment after the 1950 census did not affect Kansas. 
25. U. S. Code, 1958, Title 2, ch. 1, sec. 2a. 
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Bive, Ricuarp Wurtinc, Pleasanton. (R) Mar. 4, 1895-Mar. 8, 1897; d. 
Bartlesville, I. T., Jan. 28, 1907. 


BoTKIN, JEREMIAH DuNHAM, Winfield. (P) Mar. 4, 1897-Mar. 8, 1899; d. 
Liberal, Dec. 29, 1921. 


BarLey, Wuiuis Josnua, Baileyville. (R) Mar. 4, 1899-Mar. 8, 1901; d. Kan- 
sas City, May 19, 1932. 


Scott, CHarRLEs Freperick, Iola. (R) Mar. 4, 1901-Mar. 3, 1907; d. Iola, 
Sept. 18, 1938. (Also 2d dist.) 


FIRST DISTRICT 
Puures, Witi1AM Appison, Salina. (R) Mar. 4, 1875-Mar. 3, 1879; d. Fort 
Gibson, I. T., Nov. 30, 1893. (Also at large. ) 
ANDERSON, JOHN ALEXANDER, Manhattan. (R) Mar. 4, 1879-Mar. 3, 1885; 
d. Liverpool, Eng., May 18, 1892. (Also 5th dist.) 


MorriL_, EpMunp NEEDHAM, Hiawatha. (R) Mar. 4, 1885-Mar. 3, 1891; d. 
San Antonio, Tex., Mar. 14, 1909. (Also at large.) 


Broperick, Case, Holton. (R) Mar. 4, 1891-Mar. 8, 1899; d. Holton, Apr. 
1, 1920. 

Curtis, CHARLES, Topeka. (R) Mar. 4, 1899-Jan. 28, 1907; resigned to be- 
come senator; d, Washington, D. C., Feb. 8, 1986. (Also 4th dist.) 

ANTHONY, DaniEL Reap, Jr., Leavenworth. (R) Elected May 23, 1907; vice 
Curtis; served Dec. 2, 1907-Mar. 8, 1929; d. Leavenworth, Aug. 4, 1931. 


LAMBERTSON, WILLIAM PURNELL, Fairview. (R) Mar. 4, 1929-Jan. 3, 1945; 
d. Hiawatha, Oct. 26, 1957. 


Core, ALBERT McDona tp, Holton. (R) Jan. 3, 1945-Jan. 8, 1953. 
Miter, Howarp S., Morrill. (D) Jan. 8, 1958-Jan. 3, 1955. 
Avery, Witt1AM H., Wakefield. (R) Jan. 8, 1955- 


SECOND DISTRICT 

Goopmy, Jonn RANpotpeH, Humboldt. (I) Mar. 4, 1875-Mar. 3, 1877; d. 
Wyandotte, Dec. 18, 1885. 

HaskELL, Duptey Cuase, Lawrence. (R) Mar. 4, 1877-Dec. 16, 1883; d. 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 16, 1883. 

Funston, Epwarp Hocuve, Iola. (R) Elected Mar. 1, 1884, vice Haskell; 
served Mar. 21, 1884-Aug. 2, 1894, when contested 1892 election was de- 
cided in favor of H. L. Moore; d. Iola, Sept. 10, 1911. 

Moore, Horace Lapp, Lawrence. (D) Aug. 2, 1894-Mar. 3, 1895; d. Law- 
rence, May 1, 1914. 

Miniter, Orrin LaraBee, Kansas City. (R) Mar. 4, 1895-Mar. 8, 1897; d. 
Kansas City, Sept. 11, 1926. 

Peters, Mason SuMMERS, Kansas City. (P) Mar. 4, 1897-Mar. 3, 1899; 
d. Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 14, 1914. 

Bowersock, Justin De Wirt, Lawrence. (R) Mar. 4, 1899-Mar. 8, 1907; 
d. Lawrence, Oct. 27, 1922. 

Scotr, CuHartes Freperick, Jola. (R) Mar. 4, 1907-Mar. 3, 1911; d. Iola, 

Sept. 18, 1938. (Also at large.) 
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MrrcHELL, ALEXANDER CLARK, Lawrence. (R) Mar. 4-July 7, 1911; d. Law- 
rence, July 7, 1911. 

TacGART, Joseru, Kansas City. (D) Elected Nov. 7, 1911, vice Mitchell; 
served Dec. 4, 1911-Mar. 3, 1917; d. Wadsworth, Dec. 3, 1938. 

LitrLe, Epwarp CAMPBELL, Kansas City. (R) Mar. 4, 1917-June 27, 1924; 
d. Washington, D. C., June 27, 1924. 

Guyer, Utysses SAMUEL, Kansas City. (R) Elected Nov. 4, 1924, vice Little; 
served Dec. 1, 1924-Mar. 3, 1925; d. Bethesda, Md., June 5, 1943. 

LitTLE, CHAUNCEY Bunpy, Olathe. (D) Mar. 4, 1925-Mar. 3, 1927; d. Olathe, 
Sept. 29, 1952. 

Guyer, Utysses SAMUEL, Kansas City. (R) Mar. 4, 1927-June 5, 1943; d. 
Bethesda, Md., June 5, 1943. 

ScrIVNER, Erretr Power, Kansas City. (R) Elected Sept. 14, 1943, vice 
Guyer; served Sept. 28, 1943-Jan. 3, 1959. 

GeorcE, NEWELL A., Kansas City. (D) Jan. 3, 1959- 

THIRD DISTRICT 

BrRowN, WILLIAM Riptey, Hutchinson. (R) Mar. 4, 1875-Mar. 3, 1877; d. 
Kansas City, Mo., Mar. 4, 1916. 

Ryan, Tuomas, Topeka. (R) Mar. 4, 1877-Mar. 3, 1885; d. Muskogee, Okla., 
Apr. 5, 1914. (Also 4th dist.) 

PERKINS, Bishop WALDEN, Oswego. (R) Mar. 4, 1885-Mar. 3, 1891; d. Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 20, 1894. (Also at large.) 

CLover, BENJAMIN HutcHinson, Cambridge. (P) Mar. 4, 1891-Mar. 3, 1893; 
d. Douglass, Dec. 30, 1899. 

Hupson, THOMAS JEFFERSON, Fredonia. (P) Mar. 4, 1893-Mar. 3, 1895; d. 
Wichita, Jan. 4, 1923. 

KiRKPATRICK, SNYDER SOLOMON, Fredonia. (R) Mar. 4, 1895-Mar. 3, 1897; 
d. Fredonia, Apr. 5, 1909. 

RmceEty, Epwin REeEp, Pittsburg. (P) Mar. 4, 1897-Mar. 3, 1901; d. Girard, 
Apr. 23, 1927. 

Jackson, ALFRED Metca.Fr, Winfield. (D) Mar. 4, 1901-Mar. 3, 1903; d. 
Winfield, June 11, 1924. 

CAMPBELL, Puiuip Pitt, Pittsburg. (R) Mar. 4, 1903-Mar. 3, 1923, d. Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 26, 1941. 

Sprout, WiLLIAM Henry, Sedan. (R) Mar. 4, 1923-Mar. 3, 1931; d. Kansas 
City, Mo., Dec. 27, 1932. 

McGuern, Harotp CLEMENT, Coffeyville. (R) Mar. 4, 1931-Jan. 3, 1935; d. 
Hot Springs, Ark., Mar. 7, 1946. 

PATTERSON, Epwarp Wuite, Pittsburg. (D) Jan. 3, 1935-Jan. 3, 1939; d. 
Weir, Mar. 7, 1940. 

Winter, THoMas Danret, Girard. (R) Jan. 3, 1939-Jan. 3, 1947; d. Pitts- 
burg, Nov. 7, 1951. 

Meyer, Hersert ALTON, Independence. (R) Jan. 3, 1947-Oct. 2, 1950; d. 
Bethesda, Md., Oct. 2, 1950. 
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Greorce, Myron Vircit, Altamont. (R) Elected Nov. 7, 1950, vice Meyer; 
served Nov. 27, 1950-Jan. 3, 1959. 


Harcis, Denver D., Coffeyville. (D) Jan. 8, 1959- 


FOURTH DISTRICT 


Ryan, THomas, Topeka. (R) Mar. 4, 1885-Apr. 3, 1889; announced his 
resignation to become minister to Mexico; d. Muskogee, Okla., Apr. 5, 1914. 
(Also 3d dist. ) 

Ketey, Harrison, Burlington. (R) Elected May 21, 1889, vice Ryan; served 
Dec. 2, 1889-Mar. 3, 1891; d. Burlington, July 24, 1897. 

Otts, Jonn Grant, Topeka. (P) Mar. 4, 1891-Mar. 3, 1893; d. Topeka, Feb. 
22, 1916. 

Curtis, CHARLES, Topeka. (R) Mar. 4, 1893-Mar. 3, 1899; d. Washington, 
D. C., Feb. 8, 1936. (Also Ist dist. ) 

Miter, JaMes Monroe, Council Grove. (R) Mar. 4, 1899-Mar. 3, 1911; d. 
Council Grove, Jan. 20, 1926. 

JACKSON, FRED ScuuyLer, Eureka. (R) Mar. 4, 1911-Mar. 3, 1918; d. Topeka, 
Nov. 21, 19381. 

Doo.irtLe, Dubey, Strong City. (D) Mar. 4, 1913-Mar. 3, 1919; d. Em- 
poria, Nov. 14, 1957. 

Hocu, Homer, Marion. (R) Mar. 4, 1919-Mar. 3, 1983; d. Topeka, Jan. 30, 
1949. 

CARPENTER, RANDOLPH, Marion. (D) Mar. 4, 1933-Jan. 3, 1987; d. Topeka, 
July 26, 1956. 

Rees, Epwarp H., Emporia. (R) Jan. 3, 1937- 


FIFTH DISTRICT 

ANDERSON, JOHN ALEXANDER, Manhattan. (R) Mar. 4, 1885-Mar. 3, 1891; 
d. Liverpool, Eng., May 18, 1892. (Also 1st dist.) 

Davis, JonNn, Junction City. (P) Mar. 4, 1891-Mar. 8, 1895; d. Topeka, Aug. 
1, 1901. 

CALDERHEAD, WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Marysville. (R) Mar. 4, 1895-Mar. 3, 
1897; d. Enid, Okla., Dec. 18, 1928. 

VINCENT, WiLL1AM Davis, Clay Center. (P) Mar. 4, 1897-Mar. 3, 1899; d. 
St. Louis, Mo., Feb, 27, 1922. 

CALDERHEAD, WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Marysville. (R) Mar. 4, 1899-Mar. 3, 
1911; d. Enid, Okla., Dec. 18, 1928. 

Rees, Rottiy RayMonp, Minneapolis. (R) Mar. 4, 1911-Mar. 3, 1913; d. 
Anaheim, Cal., May 30, 1935. 

HELveRING, Guy TRESILLIAN, Marysville. (D) Mar. 4, 1913-Mar. 3, 1919; 
d, Washington, D. C., July 4, 1946. 

Stronc, JaMEes GeorcE, Blue Rapids. {R) Mar. 4, 1919-Mar. 3, 1933; d. 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 11, 1938. 

Ayres, Wi1LL1AM Avucustus, Wichita. (D) Mar. 4, 1933-Aug. 21, 1934; an- 

nounced his resignation to accept appointment on federal trade commis- 

sion; d. Washington, D. C., Feb. 17, 1952. (Also 8th dist.) 
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Houston, Joun Mutts, Newton. (D) Jan. 3, 1935-Jan. 3, 1943. 

Horr, Currrorp Racspate, Garden City. (R) Jan. 3, 1943-Jan. 3, 1957. 
(Also 7th dist. ) 

BREEDING, J. Fioyp, Rolla. (D) Jan. 3, 1957- 


SIXTH DISTRICT 


Hansack, Lewis, Salina. (R) Mar. 4, 1885-Mar. 3, 1887; d. Kansas City, 
Sept. 6, 1897. (Also at large.) 

TurNER, Erastus JoHnson, Hoxie. (R) Mar. 4, 1887-Mar. 3, 1891; d. Los 
Angeles, Cal., Feb. 10, 1933. 

Baker, Witi1AM, Lincoln. (P) Mar. 4, 1891-Mar. 8, 1897; d. Lincoln, Feb. 
1, 1910. 

McCormick, Netson B., Phillipsburg. (P) Mar. 4, 1897-Mar. 3, 1899; d. 
Phillipsburg, Apr. 10, 1914. 

REEDER, WILLIAM Avucustus, Logan. (R) Mar. 4, 1899-Mar. 3, 1911; d. 
Beverly Hills, Cal., Nov. 7, 1929. 

Younc, Isaac Danze, Beloit. (R) Mar. 4, 1911-Mar. 3, 1913; d. Beloit, Dec. 
10, 1927. 

CONNELLY, JOHN Rosert, Colby. (D) Mar. 4, 1913-Mar. 3, 1919; d. Con- 
cordia, Sept. 9, 1940. 

Warre, Hays Baxter, Mankato. (R) Mar. 4, 1919-Mar. 3, 1929; 1926 elec- 
tion unsuccessfully contested by W. H. Clark; d. Mankato, Sept. 29, 1930. 

Sparks, CHARLES Isaac, Goodland. (R) Mar. 4, 1929-Mar. 3, 1933; d. Good- 
land, Apr. 30, 1937. 

McCartuy, Katuryn (O’LoucHiin), Hays. (D) Mar. 4, 1933-Jan. 3, 1935; 
elected as Kathryn O’Loughlin, she married Daniel M. McCarthy, Feb. 4, 
1933; d. Hays, Jan. 16, 1952. 

CaRLSON, FRANK, Concordia. (R) Jan. 3, 1935-Jan. 3, 1947. 

SmituH, Wint, Mankato. (R) Jan. 3, 1947- ; 1958 election unsuccessfully 
contested by Elmo J. Mahoney. 


SEVENTH DISTRICT 


Peters, SAMUEL Ritter, Newton. (R) Mar, 4, 1885-Mar. 3, 1891; d. New- 
ton, Apr. 21, 1910. (Also at large.) 

Srmmpson, JEREMIAH (JERRY), Medicine Lodge. (P) Mar. 4, 1891-Mar. 3, 
1895; d. Wichita, Oct. 23, 1905. 

Lonc, Cuester Isatan, Medicine Lodge. (R) Mar. 4, 1895-Mar. 3, 1897; d. 
Washington, D. C., July 1, 1934, 

Smmpson, JEREMIAH (JERRY), Medicine Lodge. (P) Mar. 4, 1897-Mar. 3, 
1899; d. Wichita, Oct. 23, 1905. 

Lonc, Cuester Isatan, Medicine Lodge. (R) Mar. 4, 1899-Mar. 4, 1903; 
resigned to become senator; d. Washington, D. C., July 1, 1934. 

Murpock, Victor, Wichita. (R) Elected May 26, 1903, vice Long; served 
Nov. 9, 1903-Mar. 8, 1907; d. Wichita, July 8, 1945. (Also 8th dist.) 

Mapison, EpMonp Haccarp, Dodge City. (R) Mar. 4, 1907-Sept. 18, 1911; 

d. Dodge City, Sept. 18, 1911. 
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NEELEy, GeorcE ARTHUR, Hutchinson. (D) Elected Jan. 9, 1912, vice Madi- 
son; served Jan. 29, 1912-Mar. 3, 1915; d. Hutchinson, Jan. 1, 1919. 

SHouseE, Jovett, Kinsley. (D) Mar. 4, 1915-Mar. 3, 1919. 

TINCHER, JASPER NAPOLEON, Medicine Lodge. (R) Mar. 4, 1919-Mar. 3, 
1927; d. Hutchinson, Nov. 6, 1951. 

Hore, Cxiirrorp RacspaLe, Garden City. (R) Mar. 4, 1927-Jan. 3, 1943. 
(Also 5th dist.) 

EIGHTH DISTRICT 

Murpock, Victor, Wichita. (R) Mar. 4, 1907-Mar. 3, 1915; d. Wichita, July 
8, 1945. (Also 7th dist.) 

Ayres, WiLL1AM Avucustus, Wichita. (D) Mar. 4, 1915-Mar. 3, 1921; d. 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 17, 1952. 

Bimp, Riczarp Ey, Wichita. (R) Mar. 4, 1921-Mar. 3, 1923; d. Long Beach, 
Cal., Jan. 10, 1955. 

Ayres, WiLL1aM Avucustus, Wichita. (D) Mar. 4, 1923-Mar. 3, 1933; d. 

Washington, D. C., Feb. 17, 1952. (Also 5th dist. ) 














The Early Careers of William Bradford Waddell and 
William Hepburn Russell: Frontier Capitalists 


RayMonD W. Setrie and Mary Lunp SETTLE 
(Att Ricuts Reservep) 


HE story of the early life and career of Alexander Majors, 
partner of William B. Waddell and William H. Russell in the 
great freighting firm of Russell, Majors & Waddell, is not included 
in detail herein because it is fully told elsewhere.! Little, however, 
has been known or told about the other two. To begin with, it is 
significant that to a very great degree the business careers of Wad- 
dell and Russell, even when they were not partners in the same 
undertaking, always ran parallel to each other. Living as they did 
in the pioneer town of Lexington, Mo., the metropolis of western 
Missouri for many years, it was inevitable that they should be more 
or less involved in the same social, civic, and business enterprises 
from 1836, the year of Waddell’s settlement in the community. Al- 
though they differed greatly in racial ancestry, background, and 
environment, each seems to have been so irresistibly drawn to the 
other that a kind of Damon and Pythias relationship existed between 
them. While they were intimate, just and fair in their dealings 
with Majors, neither of them felt toward him as they did toward each 
other. 
The Waddell family originated in Glasgow, Scotland, where John, 
I, the immigrant ancestor of the American branch, was born in 1724. 
As a boy he was apprenticed to a man by the name of Carter, but 
in what trade or occupation he was trained is not known. In view 
of the youth’s later life it is probable that he was a merchant. In 
1735, when he was 11 years of age, Carter brought him to Fauquier 
county, Virginia, where the lad grew to young manhood.” 
In 1757, at 33 years of age, John, I, married Elizabeth Green, 
also of Virginia. Their eldest child was William, who was a soldier 
in the Revolutionary War. He served seven years in the army, 


Mr. anp Mrs. RaymMonp W. SETTLE of Monte Vista, Colo., have written several Western 
books, including March of the Mounted Riflemen (1940), Empire on Wheels (1949), and 
Saddles and Spurs (1955). They have also collaborated on numerous magazine articles. 

1. Alexander Majors, Seventy Years on the Frontier (Chicago and New York, 1893); 
Hildegarde Hawthorne, Ox-Team Miracle (New York, 1942); Raymond W. Settle and Mary 
Lund Settle, Empire on Wheels (Saat 1949) pp. 12-14; Settle and Settle, Saddles and 
Spurs (Harrisburg, Pa., 1955), pp. 6-15. 

2. Henry C. Chiles, “William Bradford Waddell, 1807-1872.”—Ms. copy in author’s 
library. ‘‘Waddell, Phillips, Byram, Bradford Families” —Ms. This extensive genealogy is 
typewritten and in the possession of Mrs. W. B. Waddell, Lexington, Mo. 
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was made sergeant in the Pennsylvania volunteers, and participated 
in the Battles of Bunker Hill, Valley Forge, and others. Patrick 
Henry gave him a black and white striped blanket, which was kept 
in the family for many years. In that conflict he lost an eye in 
battle. He also served in the War of 1812.8 

The seventh child of John Waddell, I, and Elizabeth Green was 
John Waddell, II, who was born in 1779. John, II, first married 
Catharine Bradford, a descendant of Gov. William Bradford, of 
Plymouth colony. Their eldest son, William Bradford, was born 
in Fauquier county, Virginia, October 14, 1807.4 When he was 
four years of age his mother died, his father married Sarah Crow 
in 1813, and two years later the family migrated to Mason county, 
Kentucky.*® 

By the time young William Bradford Waddell was 17 Kentucky 
had been a state 15 years. Evidence that it had once been a crude 
raw frontier was rapidly disappearing, and immigrants from the 
east no longer came in huge numbers. The new Meccas toward 
which home-seeking pilgrims now bent their steps were Missouri 
and Illinois. Living as he did upon the romantic highroad to the 
newest frontier, the Ohio river, Waddell saw the great flatboats 
loaded with men, women, children, horses, cattle, and household 
possessions floating boldly downstream. It was therefore natural 
that an urge to join them and “Go West” should seize him. 

In 1824, at 17 years of age, Waddell yielded to the impulse, joined 
the stream of travelers, and went to Galena, IIl., where he found em- 
ployment in the old lead mines. Family tradition holds that he ran 
away from home.® Perhaps he did, then again it is more than likely 
that he did not, for in those days it was customary for young men to 
leave the older communities and follow the moving frontier toward 
the setting sun. After a short stay at Galena he went to St. Louis, 
Mo., where he clerked in the Berthoud & McCleery store.?’ Here on 
the very threshold of the illimitable, still mysterious West, he found 
the type of life and people he had always known. In fact it is not 
impossible that he found old neighbors and friends from Mason 
county in the city, for many from that area had gone to Missouri. 

Having become the farthest Western state three years before 
Waddell’s arrival, Missouri was rapidly forging ahead in the devel- 


8. Grace M. Cheatham, “Genealogy of John Waddell.”—Ms. copy in author’s library. 


4. Chiles, op. cit; Lexington (Mo.) Intelligencer, April 10, 1872, William B. Waddell 
obituary. 


5. Mrs. Alonzo Slayback, “Genealogy of the John Waddell Family.”—Ms. copy in 
author’s library. 


6. Chiles, op. cit. 
7. Ibid. 
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opment of her social, economic, and political institutions. A flood 
of immigrants from Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and North Caro- 
lina was flowing through St. Louis and ascending the Missouri river 
to the central and western portions of the state. Steamboating was 
still in its infancy, but it was off to a promising start, the fur trade 
from the half-legendary Rocky Mountains was burgeoning, and 
there was much excitement about the possibilities of the newly 
opened trade with far-off Santa Fe. What was most significant of 
all perhaps was that he heard much about the Boone’s Lick country 
near the western border of the state, and of a new town on the 
Missouri river called Lexington. 

The Berthoud & McCleery store was an ideal place for a young 
sight-seeing tourist who wished to get acquainted with the Missouri 
frontier and what was spoken of in Kentucky as “the West.” As he 
went about his task of waiting upon customers he accumulated a 
mass of information which proved useful in days to come. When 
he had seen all he wished to see he went back to Mason county and 
became a clerk in a store in the town of Washington. After working 
there for a brief period he quit and took up farming. 

This proved to be a fortunate move, for nearby lived Susan Clark 
Byram, daughter of William and Susan Phillips Byram, a wealthy 
Kentucky planter, whom he married on January 1, 1829. The bride’s 
father, with customary generosity, started the young couple off with 
the gift of Negro slaves, horses, sheep, $1,500, and a feather bed.*® 
Now it appeared that Waddell was launched upon the successful, 
though somewhat prosaic career of a Southern gentleman farmer. 

But farming, even on an expansive Southern scale was not what 
he wanted. His experience in business in St. Louis and Washington 
had turned his thoughts toward merchandising. Consequently, 
after a few years on the farm he sold out and opened a dry goods 
store in Mayslick, Mason county, Ky.® By instinct and inclination 
he was fundamentally a merchant all his days. Fortunate would it 
have been for him had he never tried to be anything else. 

Although the business prospered, he was not content with it. In 
spite of the fact that he was well situated with a prosperous business, 
his thoughts kept running back to the Missouri frontier and the 
ground floor opportunities it offered. He wished to remain in the 
mercantile business, but he also wanted land, which was always the 
true frontiersman’s ambition. No matter what his chief vocation 
might be, he strove to possess as many acres of land as possible and 


8. Ibid. 
9. Ibid. 
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slaves to cultivate it. That was the hallmark of genuine success and 
gentility. Improved land in Kentucky, which had been sufficiently 
reduced from a raw natural state to grow crops, was expensive, and 
that which was unimproved was not desirable. Consequently Wad- 
dell thought more and more about Missouri. That was the place 
where a young man could sink his roots deep and flourish. In 1832 
he united with the Mayslick Baptist church, with which group he 
affiliated the remainder of his life.?° 

The inevitable result of his thinking was that he sold his store in 
Mayslick, and in 1836 with his wife and three or four children, 
migrated from Kentucky to Lexington, Mo., by steamboat." In 
those days the 14-year-old town, which within a few years would 
be known as “Old Town,” consisted mostly of log houses. It was a 
primitive community, but to a discerning man like Waddell it was 
also a wide-open door of opportunity. The steamboat landing and 
Jack’s Ferry were located about a mile west of the town square. At 
that time the population of the whole of Lafayette county was only 
about 3,000 white people and 1,200 slaves.12 From the very begin- 
ning of Waddell’s residence in the town and county he was regarded 
as one of its most substantial citizens. 

Although Lexington, judged by modern standards, was still a 
small town, in 1836 it was the largest in western Missouri, rapidly 
growing in importance as a river port, and as a retail and wholesale 
center. Being located in one of the best agricultural areas in the 
world, whose main products were hemp, livestock, and grain, the 
economy of the town was based upon a solid foundation. In addi- 
tion, much of the fur and Santa Fe trade centered in Lexington at 
that time. This trade was largely carried on through the J. & R. Aull 
store, which was one of four operated by James and Robert Aull, 
who were natives of Delaware. They also had stores at Inde- 
pendence, Liberty, and Richmond. A third brother, John, also had 
a store at Lexington. 

Not long after his arrival in “Old Town” Waddell opened a retail, 
wholesale, and commission business. He also engaged in the buying 
of hemp and other products of the farm. In addition he bought 
furs from the far-off Rocky Mountains, outfitted Santa Fe traders, 
and bought honey and beeswax brought in from north Missouri by 
professional wild bee hunters. Some of his goods were brought 
up the Missouri river on steamboats and other items were bought 

10. William B. Waddell obituary, Lexington (Mo.) Express, April 10, 1872. 


11. Lexington Intelligencer, April 10, 1872; Cheatham, op. cit. 
12. Missouri Historical Review, Columbia, v. 35 (January, 1941), p. 236. 
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at wholesale from J. & R. Aull.?* Included in the stock of dry goods 
and groceries he offered to the public were fresh and home-cured 
meats, dry goods, boots, shoes, women’s hats, clothing for men, 
women, and children, patent medicines and common nostrums of 
the day, tools, and farm equipment. At the back stood a battery 
of 40-gallon barrels containing homemade vinegar, sorghum mo- 
lasses, and whisky. From the very beginning he enjoyed a marked 
degree of success. 

Among the clerks in the J. & R. Aull store was a medium-sized, 
highly competent, 24-year-old young man by the name of William 
Hepburn Russell, whose speech instantly betrayed the fact that he 
was not a Southerner like the great majority of the people among 
whom he lived. He had been working there six years and the 
townspeople had grown accustomed to his accent and ways. 

Russell was a lineal descendant of Lord William Russell of Eng- 
land, who was beheaded July 21, 1683, because of participation in 
the Rye House plot against Charles, II.1* Almost a hundred years 
later, about the close of the Revolutionary War, three brothers, 
David, Stephen, and Benjamin Russell, descendants of the slain 
nobleman, migrated to America. Benjamin settled in Vermont, 
where he married Betsy Ann Eaton, daughter of Gen. William 
Eaton, noted soldier, Indian fighter, and United States consul to 
Tunis in 1798. The youngest of their 11 children was William 
Eaton, who married Betsy Ann Hepburn, descendant of the noted 
Hepburn clan of Scotland, who did not live very long. Next he 
married her sister Myrtilla, by whom he had a daughter Adala 
Elizabeth and a son William Hepburn, the latter of whom was 
born at Burlington, Vt., January 31, 1812.15 By ancestry he was 
as much Scotch as was Waddell. 

Family tradition holds that William Eaton Russell fought in the 
War of 1812 as a colonel, and that he commanded the American 
troops in the little battle of Lake Champlain. He died in 1814 
while still in service, and his body was taken back to Burlington by 
an escort of army officers, among whom was 2d Lt. Oliver Bangs. 
The acquaintance of Bangs and Mrs. Russell ripened into love, and 
they were married January 1, 1816, at Vergennes, Vt.'® 


18. J. & R. Aull, “Order Book Oct. 6, 1836,” p. 149.—Ms. in “Aull Collection,” Lex- 
— (Mo.) Literary and Historical Society; Lexington Express, February 24, August 1, 
1842 


14, John Richard Green, England (New York, 1998), v. 3, pp. 452, 453; Mrs. William 
H. Russell, “Genealogy and Family History,” Ms. 

15. William H. Russell, letter, n. d. 

16. Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and ~_ | of the United States Army 
Me wT 1903), v. 1, p. 188; National Archives, Reco: Veterans Administration, 
War of 1812, “Bounty Land File” of Oliver Bangs, Warrant No. 7848. 
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After long service in the army Lieutenant Bangs was honorably 
discharged in 1821. So far as is known the family continued to live 
in Vermont until 1828, when he was appointed agent for the Iowa 
Indians in the early part of Pres. Andrew Jackson’s administration. 
At that time the Iowas lived in northwest Missouri in what was later 
known as the “Platte Purchase.” The agency may have been lo- 
cated at Liberty arsenal at that time, for family tradition holds that 
he was also commandant of that institution. Perhaps he filled both 
offices.17 

The settlements in western Missouri in 1828 constituted not only 
the farthest limit of American civilization, but also the last tradi- 
tional, strictly American frontier. Beyond them lay the broad 
“Prairie Ocean” which was labeled “Great American Desert” in the 
geographies.’* A few miles away lay the intriguing Santa Fe trail, 
and the great Missouri river, the fur traders’ and trappers’ highway 
to the Rocky Mountains, churning restlessly past his doorstep. 
Liberty, although only six years old, was already another of the 
important towns on the frontier. 

In all probability Russell's schooling was completed in Vermont 
before the family moved to the west. His boyish handwriting in 
those early days, while not a good example of the beautiful, ornate 
chirography in vogue at that time, was firm, and legible. His letters 
indicate that he was endowed with more than ordinary ability to 
think clearly and express himself forcibly. Unfortunately he aban- 
doned that style of writing when he grew older and indulged in 
an almost indecipherable scrawl. Both he and Waddell were above 
the average in education, culture, and refinement. They certainly 
were not the ignorant, rough, bullwhacker type some writers have 
imagined they were. Neither of them ever drove an ox team on the 
Santa Fe or Oregon trail. Both were endowed with the same 
fundamental instinct, that of merchandising. 

Of the noted Aull brothers the first to come west was John, who 
opened a store in Chariton, Mo., on the Missouri river, now a ghost 
town, from 1819 to 1822. When the original town of Lexington was 
laid out he moved there and opened a store, which he operated 
until 1842. James and Robert came west in 1825, and in that year 
the former established a retail and commission business at Lexing- 
ton. In 1827 he opened another store at Independence, with Samuel 
C. Owens as manager. On January 1, 1829, he opened a store in 


17. Pryor Plan e Iowa, Sac and ty Indian Mission . . .,” in Kansas His- 
torical Collections, a“ on (1907-1908), p. 312 


18. J. Olney, New and Improved School Atlas ‘ (New York, 1829). 
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Liberty, with Robert Aull in charge, and in 1830 a fourth one was 
established at Richmond.” Thus they became Missouri's first chain 
store operators. When their interests were all merged in one insti- 
tution in 1831, James became head of it. 

In 1828, at the age of 16, Russell went to work in the Ely & Curtis 
store in Liberty. He remained there only a few months, however, 
then went to work for Robert Aull. The relationship thus estab- 
lished continued in one form or another for more than 30 years. 
James made his home in Lexington, from which he managed the 
firm’s wide and varied interests. Young Russell so gained the con- 
fidence of his employer that some time in 1830 he was transferred 
from Liberty to the Lexington store *® where he became James’ right 
hand man. At 18 years of age he was now successfully launched 
upon one of the most amazing careers ever known in Lexington and 
on the frontier. His rise in business circles might well constitute 
the theme for an Horatio Alger story. Considering his tempera- 
ment, native ability, and as later revealed, his predisposition to large 
scale business operations, the Aull organization was the ideal place 
for him. 

Early in his business career Russell seems to have developed an 
interest in transportation. All his life this particular phase of com- 
mercial activity fascinated him. When Lexington became one of 
the outfitting points for the fur and Santa Fe trade he familiarized 
himself with those businesses. He watched the traders and trappers 
who came into Aull’s store to buy goods for the outbound trips, care- 
fully observed what they bought, and listened to discussions con- 
cerning the various items. Though he never went to Santa Fe, and 
never even saw the Rocky Mountains until 1861, he was intimately 
acquainted with the trade. 

One of his most valuable assets throughout life was the fact that 
people liked and trusted him to an extraordinary degree. In dealing 
with people he was genial, thoughtful, and obliging. He was as 
courteous to the farmer’s wife who came into the store to exchange 
her produce for groceries and dry goods as he was to a merchant 
from another town who wished to buy enough goods at wholesale 
to load a wagon. He made friends easily, and what was better, he 
kept them. 


19. Mrs. William H. Russell, cit; Joseph Thorp, Early Days in the West, p. 43; 
Lewis E. Atherton, “James and "Robert Aull—A Frontier Merchantile Firm,” in Missouri 
Historical Review, v. (October, 1935), p. 

20. Burtis M. Little, A Brief Sketch of Be National Old Trails Road and the Part 


Pla Lexington in in the Westward Movement (L ae 1928), 14; Ath 
eae) oy eres Aull “Letter Book 11, 1831-1869." iS »® —_ 
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At 19 years of age Russell appears to have been manager of the 
store. The extent of the firm’s business is seen in the fact that it 
had an interest in three Missouri river steamboats, operated a rope- 
walk in Liberty, owned a saw and grist mill, and engaged in the 
Santa Fe and fur trade. It also contracted to furnish supplies to 
Fort Leavenworth, Indian missions, emigrating tribes, and United 
States troops.”4 

Although only fragmentary studies of this giant pioneer firm have 
been made, it is clear that during the early 1830's it was the largest 
and most influential business enterprise on the western Missouri 
frontier. As such it not only constituted excellent training ground 
for Russell, but to a very great degree provided a blue print for his 
career in days to come. In breadth of vision, energy, daring, and 
remarkable skill in organization, he was destined to operate in a 
similar though much wider field and by far surpass his old employer 
and mentor. 

On June 9, 1835, Russell married Harriet Eliot Warder, daughter 
of the Rev. John Warder,?? who was born in Kentucky in January, 
1812. John Warder had moved to Kentucky in 1807, where he de- 
veloped a large plantation on Bear creek. Being a Baptist minister, 
he built a church called Pisgah on his own land and preached in it 
himself. In 1824 he moved to Lafayette county, Mo., and settled 
on an extensive tract of land near Lexington. One of his first con- 
cerns was to build another church upon it, which he called Sni-a-Bar 
after a creek than ran nearby. In 1825 it was moved into the town 
of Lexington and became the First Baptist church.2* The author of 
this narrative served that institution as pastor from 1942 to 1948. 

By the latter 1830’s “Old Town,” which had not been advanta- 
geously located, had outgrown its original site. In the first place it 
was too far from Jack’s Ferry and the steamboat landing. Conse- 
quently business men and other community leaders, in 1837, organ- 
ized the Lexington First Addition Company. Eighty-seven shares 
were issued, of which James Aull subscribed for ten, William H. 
Russell five, and William B. Waddell five.2* This was the first inti- 
mate business relationship established between Russell and Wad- 
dell. Thereafter they were continually associated together in a 
variety of partnerships and enterprises until 1861. 


21. Atherton, loc. cit., hg 4, 5, 13-27. 


22. got cote, “Marriage Record B,” June 9, 1835, 83; their children 
were, Jotn edoe b. Poencd 1836; Charles Benjamin, b. am wane Wg 8, 1838; Myrtilla 
( = b. 1840, =a Fanny, b. 1844.—Mrs. William H. Russell, op. cit. 

Ibid., pr. ae, 19; William E. Connelley, Don 's Expediti: ae 
1907): 2 ag ey iphan’s Expedition (Topeka, 


24. cela aie Mo., “Record Books F to M.” 
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Although Russell filled an enviable position in the Aull institu- 
tion, and apparently had his feet firmly planted upon the financial 
ladder, he was not the kind of man who could work for a salary 
even under James Aull’s benevolent supervision. What he wanted 
was to go into business for himself. In 1838 he resigned his position 
at Aull’s, and in partnership with James S. Allen and William Early 
opened a retail store under the name of Allen, Russell & Company.” 
Whether this was in “Old Town” or the new addition is not known, 
although it probably was the former. 

The First Addition Company laid out a narrow strip of land ex- 
tending from Jack’s Ferry to “Old Town,” and from two to four 
blocks wide. Immediately the new part of town began to grow as 
business houses and residences were erected. A few years later, 
about 1843, when the new addition had attained substantial propor- 
tions, Waddell moved his store from “Old Town” to Broadway and 
Levee on the waterfront near Jack’s Ferry and the steamboat land- 
ing. In 1845 he again moved his store to North or Main Street, 
as it is now known.”* 

In 1840 Russell was appointed treasurer for Lafayette county to 
succeed his old employer James Aull.27 He was also appointed 
postmaster at Lexington by Pres. John Tyler on June 16, 1841, which 
office he filled until January 31, 1845.28 Like everyone else on the 
frontier who could do so, Russell began a program of investment 
in land when in 1837 he secured a patent from the United States 
government in Ray county for 248 acres.2® He continued to add to 
his holdings, until by 1845 he owned about 3,000 acres in Lafayette 
and Ray counties.*° The only thing which seems to have marred 
this period of prosperity was the failure of Allen, Russel] & Com- 
pany in 1845.1. This was his first experience in that sort of thing, 
but it was by no means his last. 

In 1840 both Russell and his wife joined the First Baptist church 
of Lexington, of which body Waddell was a member.*? Both of 
them were appointed members of a committee to erect a new 
house of worship on Franklin street in the First Addition. There- 


P Lexington Express, February 24, 1842; Lafayette county Mo., “Record Book F,” 
Pp. 4 


26. Lexington Express, July 4, 1843, October 13, 1845. 
27. James Aull, “Receipt Book V,” 1836-1847. 


28. William 7 History of Lafayette Count: (intieoced, 1910), v. 2, p. 316; 
Asst. Post. Gen. J. M. Donaldson, letter to authors, August 23, 1945. 


29. Ray county, Mo. .» “Record Book D,” p. 32. 


80. Lafayette county, “Record Books F to M”; Lafayette county, “Book of Original 
Entries”; Lexington Express, March 25, 1845. 


$1. ‘Ibid., October 14, 1845. 
$2. Lexington First Baptist church, “Minutes,” March 28, 1840. 
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after the minutes of the church meetings are liberally sprinkled with 
their names. In the meantime Russell increased his holdings in the 
Lexington First Addition Company until he owned 65 lots. Upon 
one of these at the corner of 12th and South street he built a 20-room 
house with a garden, Negro quarters, and stables at the back for 
the good horses he always owned. Waddell also built a commodi- 
ous home a block away at the corner of 18th and South streets. 

In 1843 Russell, James S. Allen, William Early, Alexander Ram- 
say, and James W. Waddell formed a company to manufacture 
hemp rope and bagging.** The following year, in partnership with 
James H. Bullard, DeWitt Pritchard, and Robert B. Bradford, he 
opened another store under the name of Bullard & Russell. In 1845 
Russell was appointed a director of the Lexington branch of the 
Bank of the State of Missouri.** 

The Santa Fe trade, begun on a small scale by William Becknell 
in 1821, gained volume year by year until by 1848 the wagons en- 
gaged in it numbered 230, men 320, and the value of goods trans- 
ported $450,000.5 Before the founding of the upper Missouri river 
towns of Lexington, Liberty, and Independence, the old village of 
Franklin enjoyed a monopoly of the outfitting business for Santa 
Fe traders. With the founding of Independence in 1827 it began 
to be centered at that place. About the years 1838-1840 it began at 
Westport, with the result that Independence was soon thrust into 
the background. 

At first the Santa Fe trade was carried on wholly as a co-operative 
proposition in which each member of a party made a contribution 
to a common fund and shared proportionally in the profits. Owing 
to the hostility of Indians along the route, and exhorbitant customs 
duties levied in Santa Fe, capitalists were slow in entering the field. 
The survey and marking of the road by George C. Sibley in 
1825-1827, occasional military escorts to the international boundary, 
the assembling of the wagons into great caravans capable of re- 
pelling Indian attacks, and interest in it on the part of the Federal 
government, all reacted favorably upon the trade. 

Not until the capture and annexation of New Mexico in 1846, 
however, were all barriers and handicaps entirely removed and the 
trade freed to pursue an unhindered course. Prior to that, however, 
the professional, contract freighter appeared upon the scene. These 

83. Lafayette county, Mo., “Record Book I,” p. 882. 


34. Lexington Express, March 25, 1845. 


85. William E. Connelley, Kansas and Kansans (Chicago, 1919), v. 1, p. 141; statisti 
for the period 1822-1843 were prepared by Josiah Gregg. . ’ ° — 
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were men, like Alexander Majors,®* who organized their own wagon 
trains, and contracted to transport goods belonging to someone else. 

One of these early contract freighters was E. C. McCarty of West- 
port, who entered the business in 1838. In 1847 Russell formed a 
partnership with him and sent a train load of goods to Santa Fe. 
This venture, under the name of Bullard & Russell, was his intro- 
duction to the freighting business. James H. Bullard accompanied 
the train and returned home March 1, 1848. They also sent out 
another train in 1849. In this latter year Russell and Robert Aull 
engaged in speculation in hemp with very satisfactory results. In- 
cidentally, in that same year Russell was fined $20 in Lafayette 
county circuit court “for permitting a slave to go at large and hire 
his own time.” 37 

When the war with Mexico broke out Col. S. W. Kearny was 
ordered to lead a small army of 1,701 officers and men on a forced 
march across the Great Plains and capture Santa Fe, 873 miles away, 
before reinforcements could be sent from Chihuahua. To supply 
Kearny’s troops with food, clothing, equipment, and munitions on 
the unprecedented march and for a year after their arrival at their 
destination, required 900 wagons, 10,000 oxen and mules, and 1,000 
teamsters. Under the time-honored method, the government pro- 
vided the wagons and animals and hired civilian drivers. During 
the fiscal year 1846-1847, 459 horses, 3,658 mules, 14,904 oxen, 1,556 
wagons, and 516 packsaddles were used in supplying Kearny’s army 
and reinforcements sent out to New Mexico under Col. Sterling 
Price.** 

Although the customary method of transporting military stores 
for the army had always given satisfaction elsewhere, it proved 
almost a total failure in supplying the troops in New Mexico in 
1846-1847. The principal reasons were lack of experience in han- 
dling wagon trains on the part of officers in the quartermaster’s de- 
partment, the ignorance of drivers, Indian depredations, and the 
hard fact that freighting upon the Santa Fe trail was entirely dif- 
ferent from anything the army had ever undertaken. While the 
officers in that department struggled heroically to perform an im- 
possible task they observed that the traders’ caravans left the Mis- 
souri river on schedule, rolled along successfully day after day, had 


86. Settle and Settle, Empire on Wheels, pp. 12, 13. 
37. Theo. S. Case, History of Kana, , Missouri (Syracuse, N. Y., 1888), PP. $2, 33; 
Aull, “Letter Book IV,” March 7, 1848; afayette county circuit court, ivil R ecord,” 
Book 8, p. 133. 
88. Walker D. Wyman, “The Military Phase of Santa Fe ayrcishting, 1846-1865,” 
Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 1 (November, 1932), pp. 415, 
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little trouble with the Indians, and arrived safely at their destina- 
tion. 

Probably at the suggestion of Q. M. Capt. L. C. Easton of Fort 
Leavenworth, the experiment of contract freighting of military 
supplies was made in 1848. On May 17 he signed a contract with 
James Brown of Pettis county, Missouri, for the transportation of 
200,000 pounds of government stores to Santa Fe, N. M., for 11% 
cents per pound. So anxious was the government to try the experi- 
ment that Quartermaster Easton sold him the wagons in which to 
haul the goods on credit.*® The experiment was as closely watched 
by the civilian freighters of western Missouri as it was by the quar- 
termaster at Fort Leavenworth and War Department officials in 
Washington. When Brown returned in the fall after a highly suc- 
cessful, uneventful trip a ripple of excitement ran through freighting 
circles. All of them hoped that a new source of comfortable profit 
had been uncovered. 

Encouraged by Brown’s successful venture, the authorities in 
Washington instructed the quartermaster at Fort Leavenworth to 
continue the experiment in 1849, probably calling for bids. Having 
become convinced good money was to be made in freighting gov- 
ernment supplies to military posts in the West and Southwest, Rus- 
sell and James Brown formed a partnership that year, called Brown 
& Russell, and contracted to deliver an unspecified amount of stores 
in Santa Fe for $9.88 per 100 pounds.*® Their surety bond of 
$150,000 was signed by John S. Jones, William B. Waddell, Robert 
B. Bradford, and others. The firm of Bullard & Russell, again in 
partnership with E. C. McCarty in 1849 sent a train loaded with 
merchant's goods to the same destination. Both undertakings were 
completely successful. 

Among the freighters of civilian goods to Santa Fe in 1848 was 
Alexander Majors making his first trip over the Santa Fe trail with 
six wagons loaded with merchandise,*! 30 or 40 oxen, and ten or 
twelve men. A small beginning indeed for a man who in less than 
ten years would estimate the number of great Conestoga and 
Murphy prairie schooners under his command by the acre, count 
his oxen by the thousands, and employ several regiments of bull- 
whackers. In 1849 his business required about the same number 
of wagons as in 1848. In 1850, however, it had grown until ten 
wagons and 180 oxen were used.*” 

89. Senate Ex. Doc. No. 26, 31st Cong., Ist Sess., p. 12. 

40. Ibid., p. 24. 


41. Majors, op. cit., p. 74. 
42. Ibid., p. 128. 
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Upon returning home in the fall of 1850 Majors learned that Q. M. 
Maj. E. A. Ogden at Fort Leavenworth wished to send 20 wagon 
loads of supplies to Fort Mann at the Cimarron crossing on the 
Arkansas river, 400 miles down the Santa Fe trail. Although the 
time for starting on a journey of that kind was long past he took 
the contract and reached his destination without difficulty. Before 
leaving for home he hired his train at Fort Mann to the commandant 
of the fort, which was under construction, to haul logs from a creek 
25 miles away. He returned home in time to celebrate Christmas 
with his family. 

In 1851 Majors was again on the Santa Fe trail with 25 wagons 
loaded with merchandise. When he returned he corraled his 
wagons, sold his oxen to California immigrants, and remained at 
home in 1852. The following year he bought a new outfit of oxen 
for his train, hired some 80 bullwhackers, and freighted civilian 
goods to Santa Fe. Again he returned home in time to make a 
second trip to Fort Union, N. M. In 1854 he freighted no mer- 
chandise, but transported 100 wagon loads of military supplies to 
New Mexico. This work required 1,200 oxen and about 120 men,** 
a creditable showing indeed for a man who only six years before 
owned only six wagons and employed a dozen men or so. This, in 
brief, is the story of the rise of the man who became the partner of 
Waddell and Russell in 1854. 

While Majors was expanding his freighting business in the latter 
1840’s and early 1850’s Waddell and Russell were reaching out in 
various directions at Lexington and elsewhere. In 1850 Russell, 
James Brown, and John S. Jones formed a partnership, called Brown, 
Russell & Company, and contracted to deliver at least 600,000 
pounds of military stores in Santa Fe for 14% cents per pound. This 
was the largest contract for the transportation of government sup- 
plies ever let at Fort Leavenworth up to that time. In addition 
Brown also sent out 30 wagons of his own loaded with military 
stores.*® 

From September 14 to October 2, more than three months past 
the usual starting time, Brown, Russell & Company put four trains 
of 25 wagons each and one of 15 on the road to Santa Fe. These 
were organized into two caravans, with Brown himself in charge of 
the one in the lead. In the latter part of November this train ar- 
rived at the old Pecos pueblo, 45 or 50 miles from Santa Fe. Here 

43. Ibid., p. 189. 

44. Ibid., p. 140. 


45. Senate Ex. Doc. No. 1, 32d Cong., Ist Sess., pt. 1, p. 295; Senate Report of Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 36 Cong., 2d Sess., p. $11. 
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it was stalled by a heavy mountain blizzard. Since they could not 
travel Brown rode into Santa Fe to report the situation to the com- 
mandant of the garrison and ask permission to lay over until better 
conditions prevailed. Immediately after arriving he suffered a 
severe attack of typhoid fever and erysipelas from which he died 
on December 5.* 

When he did not return at the time he said he would, his assistant, 
Charles O. Jones, brother of John S. Jones, rode into Santa Fe to 
ascertain the cause of the delay. He made the same request that 
Brown did, but was refused. Moreover, the commandant delivered 
an ultimatum that unless the caravan moved immediately he would 
bring it in himself at the contractor's expense. There being no 
alternative Jones returned to the camp to do his best. He forced 
the caravan through to Santa Fe, but with the loss of most of the 
oxen. Forage alone for the animals cost the firm $14,000. Russell 
presented to congress a claim for losses amounting to $39,800, but it 
was several years before it was paid. The other two trains wintered 
in the neighborhood of Bent’s fort and went on to their destination 
in the spring. In 1851 Russell and John S. Jones, under the name 
of Jones & Russell, got a two-year contract to deliver government 
stores in New Mexico. This was the first time contracts for more 
than one year were given.** 

In 1850 both Russell and Waddell helped organize the Lexington 
Mutual Fire and Marine Insurance Co., to do a general insurance 
business, and became directors of it. They wrote insurance upon 
houses, buildings, and steamboat cargoes. This concern was well 
managed and did a profitable business for many years. In 1859 it 
was announced that its average dividends amounted to 35 per cent. 
Russell became the company’s president in 1854. In that same year 
Waddell and Robert B. Bradford formed a partnership with John 
Durham, John I. Waddell, George Waddell, and William B. Brook- 
shire, under which the latter four went to the gold fields of Cali- 
fornia. Waddell and Bradford furnished the wagon, six mules, all 
necessary equipment, provisions, etc.** Needless to say none of 
them struck it rich. 

From the earliest days of the settlement of Lafayette county the 
pioneers were deeply interested in the education of their children. 
Both rural and town subscription schools were common from the 
46. Aull, “Letter Book V,” p. 307. 


47. Senate Ex. Doc. No. 1, 32d Cong., lst Sess., p. 295. 


48. William B. Waddell and Robert B. Bradford, contract with ie I, Waddell, John 
Durham, — - G. Waddell, and William B. Brookshire, April 25, 1850.—Ms., Huntington 
library, San Marino, Calif.; Lexington Express, September 3, 10, 1859. 
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beginning. Since there was need for higher branches of learning 
the people of Lexington determined to found the Lexington Col- 
legiate Institute in 1850.4° It was housed in the old county court- 
house in “Old Town.” Both Russell and Waddell were elected as 
trustees of the infant institution. In 1855 the Baptist church of the 
town took it over and renamed it Lexington Baptist Female Col- 
lege.®® Russell and Waddell were elected trustees, the one heading 
the list of subscribers with $1,000 and the other with $500. Waddell 
continued to serve in that office until 1871. In 1859 the two of them 
subscribed $8,000 to pay the debts of the school.*! In 1869 the 
trustees bought the William B. Waddell home at 13th and South 
streets and changed the name of the school to Lexington Ladies 
College. It continued to operate until 1916. 

In the late 1840’s and early 1850's speculation in government land 
in western Missouri was running at high tide. Believing money was 
to be made in it, Russell, William H. Ewing, William Limrick, and 
William Shields formed a partnership to buy large tracts of it in 
Lafayette and Johnson counties. When they were through buying 
they jointly owned 6,950 acres on equal share. In February, 1851, 
Russell and Limrick were given deeds of trust to sell the land, which 
they proceeded to do.5? In October, 1852, Russell bought Ewing's 
quarter share,®* which gave him a one-half interest in the tracts. 
William Shields sold his interest to Henry H. Gratz in March, 1854, 
and three years later Gratz sold his one-quarter interest in the lands, 
now reduced by sales to 4,961 acres, to William B. Waddell.® 

In March, 1857, Russell and Limrick, as trustees, sold the re- 
mainder of the tracts, 3,881 acres, to Waddell. After holding the 
lands for a short time Waddell sold them to Russell for $25,000.° 
This transaction undoubtedly made Russell one of the largest land 
owners in Lafayette county. Now at the age of 45 he possessed 
the credentials—land, a big house, money, and slaves—to admit 
him into the inner fellowship of very important people in the busi- 
ness and social circles of the town. This was remarkable for a 
Yankee lad who had arrived in town with nothing 26 years before, 
to serve as clerk in James Aull’s store. He had successfully over- 

49. Raymond W. Settle, The Story of Wentworth, p. 19n. 

50. ence agent — Female College, “Agreement Between Subscribers,” June 15, 1855. 

51. Youn v. 1, pp. 211, 212; trustees Lexington Baptist Female College, 
a a June %s. fess. January 24, August 8, 1869.—In records First Baptist church, 

52. “bal county, “Record Book R,” pp. 9, 11. 

53. Ibid., “Record Book T,” p. 152. 


54. Ibid., “Record Book B, No. 1,” pp. 131, 132. 


55. William B. Waddell and wife, wenguty Good to William H. Russell, March, 1857, 
in Lafayette county “Record Book B, No. 1,” p. 274 
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come a host of adverse circumstances, scaled the difficult heights 
of success, and earned the universal respect of his fellow townsmen. 
Although he never did become a frontiersman or a typical Southern 
planter, he so adjusted himself that he was no longer conspicuous 
as an outsider. 

One of the mercantile firms doing business in Lexington early 
in 1851 was Morehead, Benson & Company. It was composed of 
Charles R. Morehead, Sr., brother-in-law of William H. Russell, 
and John W. Waddell. Upon the death of Benson in that year 
William B. Waddell bought his interest and the firm took the name 
of Morehead, Waddell & Company. Early in 1853 Waddell and 
Russell bought Morehead’s share, and the new firm was given the 
name of Waddell & Russell.°* This concern became a part of the 
copartnership in 1854 created by Russell, Majors & Waddell ** 
under the name of Waddell, Russell & Co. 

In 1852 William B. Waddell was a partner in the wholesale firm 
of Smock & Waddell on Water street, which dealt in groceries, 
hemp, and produce."® The extent of the business and variety of 
commodities which they bought and sold is indicated in a news- 
paper advertisement in the summer of 1852. They announced they 
had for sale 100 barrels of Kanawha salt, 200 sacks of ground alum 
salt, 100 barrels of Old Rectified whisky, 75 sacks of Rio coffee, 20 
hogsheads of sugar, 20 barrels of Sugar House molasses, 21 barrels 
of mackerel, five barrels of brandy, three barrels of port wine, 
four barrels of Old Rye whisky, 50 boxes of raisins, and 20 boxes 
of candy. In addition to these items they advertised groceries, dry 
goods, hardware, and other necessities.5® Waddell was also a 
member of the firm of Moore & Waddell which operated a rope- 
walk in Lexington. 

In turning the pages of the old Lexington newspapers of that day 
it is clear that members of the Waddell family, other than William 
B., were all prominent in the business life of the town. As early 
as 1845 W. W. Waddell was operating a steam grist and flour mill 
there.*! Later he disposed of his business and went to California 
where he was engaged in the lumber business near Santa Cruz in 
1861.°2 James W. Waddell was partner in the firm of Waddell, 

56. Lexington Express, January 23, 1853. 

57. Ibid., January 10, 1855. 

58. Ibid., August 10, 1852. 

59. Ibid., April 6, August 10, 1852. 

60. Ibid., March 22, 1854. 


61. Ibid., November 17, 1845. 


o— R. W. Durham, letter to W. B. Waddell, February 3, 1861.—Ms., Huntington 
ibrary. 
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Ramsay & Company, manufacturers of hemp rope and bagging. 
It appears that John W. Waddell, eldest son of William B. was em- 
ployed by Russell, Majors & Waddell as manager of the Lexington 
business from 1855 on, and in the buying of oxen. Other Waddells 
well known in the town where John, II, father of William B., who 
died there in 1851, John I., who went to California in 1850, James 
W., and John P., who was in Denver in 1860. The story of the 
Waddells in Lexington is a long, intricate, and honorable one. 

Russell’s son, John W., was sent to Leavenworth in 1855 as book- 
keeper in the Russell, Majors & Waddell office. Charles R. More- 
head, Jr., Russell’s nephew, was also sent there as manager of the 
firm’s store. John W. Russell, became a partner in the firm of 
Hensley, Russell & Company, and secretary of the Leavenworth & 
Pike’s Peak Express Co. in 1859.°* He held the same office in the 
Central Overland California & Pike’s Peak Express Co. when it 
was organized in the latter part of that year.°7 Webster M. Samuel, 
Russell's son-in-law, was a partner in the brokerage and commission 
firm of Samuel & Allen which opened in St. Louis early in 1859. 

Following a railroad convention in St. Louis in 1849, agitation 
for laying rails in western Missouri became vigorous. Other con- 
ventions were held in various counties, and enthusiasm ran high. 
One noteworthy thing about them was that instead of soaring off 
into panegyrics concerning a road from the Mississippi river to the 
Pacific Ocean a more modest plan for linking county seats and 
other important towns was discussed. At that time there was no 
railroad in the state, and St. Louis had no rail connection with the 
East. Like the people of all other towns, those of Lexington 
wanted a railroad. Their ideas took the form of a proposal to build 
a 50-mile line running north and south between Daviess county and 
the Missouri river opposite Lexington. In brief, it appears that 
what they had in mind was to create a feeder for Missouri river 
traffic. When a company, called the Lexington & Daviess County 
Railroad was organized in 1852, Russell, R. C. Ewing, and William 
Shields were among the directors. In a meeting at Richmond on 

63. Lafayette county, “Record Book I,” p. 382. 

64. John W. Russell, letters to W. B. Waddell, March 30, April 2, 3, 5, 6, 13, 21, 
May 1, 1858.—Ms., in Huntington Library. 

65. “Personal Recollections of Charles R. Morehead,” in Connelley, Doniphan’s Expedi- 
tion, p. 602. 

66. Settle and Settle, Empire on Wheels, p. 35. 

67. Russell, Majors & Waddell, contract with John S. Jones, et al, October 28, 1859. 


La 68. William H. Russell, letter to Waddell & Russell, March 26, 1858.—Ms., Huntington 
ibrary. 
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October 14 of that year they were instructed to open books for the 
sale of stock.® 

The interest of the Lexington promoters, however, did not end 
with the Lexington & Daviess County project. They were also 
busy with plans to build another 30- or 40-mile line southeast to 
Brownsville, now Sweet Springs. This was also intended as a 
feeder line for Missouri river business. Under this arrangement the 
importance of the town as a river port would be increased and it 
would also become a railroad center. In April, 1853, Russell was 
also elected director of this concern, called the Lexington & Browns- 
ville railroad.”® Unfortunately neither of these roads was ever 
built. Later the Missouri Pacific ran a line from Sedalia, Mo., to 
Lexington over the proposed route for the Lexington & Browns- 
ville road. Russell’s next venture in railroading was in 1855 when 
he assisted in organizing the Leavenworth, Pawnee & Western 
railroad in Kansas and became a director of it. It was intended 
that the line should run to the western boundary of the territory, 
and on to the Pacific Ocean. The road was surveyed and located 
from Leavenworth to Fort Riley and grading was begun. It was 
never finished either. This was later known as the Union Pacific, 
Eastern Division, and still later as the Kansas Pacific.”! 

From the earliest days the people of Lafayette county were con- 
cerned about country roads. In fact, most roads for many years 
were little more than trails meandering along the ridges to take 
advantage of the easiest grades. They served reasonably well in 
the summer and fall, but in the winter and spring they became 
almost impassable. Usually at those times of the year they were 
no more than rivers of gelatinous mud, with bottomless mudholes 
in low places. To alleviate this handicap as much as possible the 
citizens of Lexington organized the Lexington Plank Road Co., and 
elected Russell president."? 

In the dawn of 1855 Kansas territory presented a scene unique in 
American history. Six months before, when its 22 million acres 
were thrown open to settlers, there were few white men in it ex- 
cept at Forts Leavenworth, Scott and Riley, and at Indian missions. 
Neither was there a town of any size within its borders. There 
were few roads, no schoolhouses or churches, and no stores or 

69. Lexington Express, October 20, December 22, 1852. 


70. a April 6, 1852. 


71. T. nies and W. G. Cutler, History of the State of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), 
p. 245; foha'D Cruise, “Early Days on "the Union Pacific,” Kansas Historical ollections, 
v. ll (1909-1910), pp. 534, 535. 


72. Lexington Express, March 15, 1854. 
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other business concerns necessary to develop communities, and no 
newspapers. In fact, Kansas territory in the spring of 1854, so 
far as civilized political, economic, commercial, and social institu- 
tions were concerned, was almost a total vacuum. 

When Russell, Majors & Waddell signed a copartnership agree- 
ment on December 28, 1854, effective January 1, 1855,"* creating 
the great freighting firm of Waddell, Russell & Co., Majors & 
Russell, Majors, Russell & Company, or Russell, Majors & Waddell, 
as it was variously known, they evidently meant to assemble their 
trains at Westport and drive them to Fort Leavenworth for loading. 
In the meantime, however, they looked the situation in Kansas 
over and decided that entirely apart from the freighting business 
the new territory offered fabulous opportunities to capitalists able 
to grasp them. Consequently they established field headquarters 
in the infant town of Leavenworth. They opened a store under the 
name of Majors, Russell & Company,” built a warehouse, an office, 
a blacksmith and wagon shop, a packing plant to provide meat 
for their trains, a sawmill on nearby Shawnee creek, a lumber yard, 
and corrals for their oxen. 

Although much confusion exists concerning the several names 
under which the copartnership created by Russell, Majors and 
Waddell operated the explanation is simple enough. The agree- 
ment between them dated December 28, 1854, contained a pro- 
viso that read, “which partnership shall be conducted in the city 
of Lexington under the name, style, and firm of Waddell, Rus- 
sell & Co., and at such other places in Jackson County as the 
partners may agree upon under the name, style and firm of Majors 
& Russell.” The contract with the quartermaster at Fort Leaven- 
worth in 1855 was signed under the latter name. A clause dated 
April 10, 1855, providing for the opening of a store in Leavenworth 
stipulated that it should be called Majors, Russell & Company. 
This name appeared at the bottom of the first advertisement of the 
concern, with the names of the three partners at the top. The con- 
tract with the government for 1857 was again signed as Majors & 
Russell, but in that for 1858 the name Russell, Majors & Waddell 
was used. This latter name came to be also applied to the store 
in Leavenworth. Therefore it is necessary to remember that no 
matter which of these firm names was used the partners in all of 
them was always the same. It is also often said, due no doubt to 


73. William H. Russell, Alexander Majors, and William B. Waddell, copartnership agree- 
ment, December 28, 1854.—Ms., photographic copy in author’s library. 


74. Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, May 11, 1855. 
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the use of the name Majors & Russell in the 1855 and 1857 con- 
tracts with the government, that the firm at first included only 
Majors & Russell, and that Waddell joined it later. That is wholly 
wrong, for as the copartnership agreement shows, he was a member 
of it from the beginning. 

Another error that has gained wide acceptance is that there was 
a company called the Pony Express company organized for the 
purpose of founding and operating that institution. Technically 
and legally the company which organized and managed the Pony 
Express was the Central Overland California & Pike’s Peak Express 
Co., which was incorporated, financed, and mostly owned by the 
members of the firm of Russell, Majors & Waddell. There never 
was an organization called “The Pony Express Company,” although 
the name was sometimes loosely used in referring to the express 
company. 

In Leavenworth Russell and Waddell followed much the same 
pattern they had woven in Lexington when the town was young. 
With Majors they formed a separate partnership, called Majors, 
Russell & Co., to speculate in Kansas lands. Employees of the 
freighting firm and other responsible men were told to stake out 
claims and were supplied with money to buy the land when gov- 
ernment sales were held. Having paid for it, and received a re- 
ceipt, they signed it over to Russell, who acted for his partners. 
By this method they came into possession of 5,120 acres of highly 
desirable land which lay mostly upon the old Delaware Indian 
reservation and in its vicinity. They also bought 53 lots in the 
town itself. On March 20, 1857, Majors sold his interest in the 
company to Russell and Waddell for $5,000,”> and on September 14, 
1859, Russell sold his share to Waddell. It thus came about that 
Waddell, for the time being at least, was probably the largest land 
owner in Kansas territory. 

When Kansas was opened to settlement the organization of town 
companies and the laying out of new towns naturally became 
something of a mania. Russell helped promote the towns of 
Tecumseh, Louisiana, and Rochester, while Majors became the god- 
father to stillborn Wewoka. Waddell, however, appears to have 
withstood the temptation to become involved in town building and 
confined himself to speculation in land and town property. 

In 1855 Russell was elected president of the Lexington Fire and 


75. Majors, Russell & Co., Kansas land account, November 12 to December 16, 1856.— 
Ms., Huntin Library; Majors, quitclaim deed, March 20, 1857; William H. Russell, 
— B. addell, and Alexander Majors, contract, December 18, 1856.—Huntington 
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Marine Insurance Co."* On March 27 of the same year he and his 
partners, under the name of Majors & Russell, signed a two-year 
contract with Q. M. Maj. E. S. Sibley at Fort Leavenworth to trans- 
port all of the military stores to all of the army posts in the West 
and Southwest."* This gave them a monopoly upon that class of 
freighting business, which enviable position they held until 1860. 

Among the first things Russell did after establishing the freighting 
firm in the infant town was to organize the Leavenworth Fire and 
Marine Insurance Co. with a capital of $100,000, of which he was 
elected president.** Waddell was probably a director in this con- 
cern. The company prospered from the start, and grew as the 
town and country developed. During the year 1855 the population 
of the town increased from 200 to over 2,000. Russell, Majors & 
Waddell was the insurance company’s best single customer, for the 
huge amount of goods for their store, wagons, sheets, ox yokes and 
chains, and supplies for the trains were insured in it for their pas- 
sage from St. Louis and the East. Other businesses which quickly 
sprang up also contributed heavily to the insurance company’s pros- 
perity. When a company was formed to build the Planter’s Hotel 
Russell’s name headed the list of stockholders. 

From the very beginning of the vicious, bloody struggle to de- 
termine the status of Kansas as a free or slave state, Russell, Majors 
& Waddell, being slave owners in Missouri, threw their weight as 
the most influential capitalists in the territory on the side of slavery. 
Majors and Waddell do not seem to have actively participated in 
the battle, but Russell did. When David R. Atchison of Platte 
City, Mo., former United States senator, standard bearer, and chief 
rabble rouser of the Proslavery element on both sides of the border, 
formed an association to make Kansas a slave state Russell became 
treasurer of it.” 

He also became a member of the “Law and Order Party” when 
it was organized in 1856. He and five other members of the organi- 
zation were appointed to prepare a fervent appeal to the South for 
Proslavery immigrants and money.®® On July 2 of that year it was 
announced the “Majors, Russell & Company will receive money 
for proslavery immigrants to Kansas.” In Columbia, Mo., on 

76. Lexington Express, January 15, 1855. 


77. House Ex. Doc. No. 17. 34th Cong., Ist Sess., pp. 9, 10. 


78. Statutes of the Territory of, , Kansas, 1855, pp. 862-866; Paul Wallace Gates, “A 
~ - of Kansas Land History,” Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 6 (August, 1937), 
Pp. ‘ 

79. D. W. Wilder, The Annals of a (Topeka, 1886), p. 142. 

80. Elmer LeRoy Craik, “Southern erest in Territorial Kansas, 1854-1858,” Kansas 


ae © Collections, v. 15 (1919-1932) - $60; Missouri Republican, St. Louis, July 11, 
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July 28, in a meeting called to raise money to promote the interests 
of slavery in Kansas, Russell made a speech.*! A correspondent 
for the New York Tribune wrote that the Russell, Majors & Waddell 
warehouse in Leavenworth was used as a depot for selling rifles, 
stores, and agricultural implements which had been seized from 
Free-State immigrants. In 1856 Russell and a group of Lexing- 
tonians, among whom was probably Waddell, built a large, three- 
deck, double-engine, side-wheel steamboat which was christened 
The William H. Russell.®* 

The fact that Russell was appointed postmaster at Lexington in 
1841 would appear to indicate he was a Whig in politics. Waddell 
probably was also. When that party lost power and disintegrated, 
Russell, like many other men in western Missouri and the nation, 
formed ties with the Democrats. The town of Leavenworth, laid 
out by a town company organized in Democratic, violently pro- 
Southern Platte county, was headquarters for the proslavery faction 
which was dedicated to making Kansas a slave state. When Rus- 
sell, Majors & Waddell established its business there in 1855 Russell 
not only identified himself with that faction, but as previously 
shown, became something of a leader in it. When he went to 
Washington about that time to attend to the business of the freight- 
ing firm he cultivated the Southern Democratic members of the 
administration from the president on down. 

When Russell, Majors & Waddell moved into Leavenworth there 
was no bank in the town. This situation presented Russell with 
an unprecedented opportunity. On his trips to Washington he be- 
came acquainted with Luther R. Smoot, partner in the banking firm 
of Suter, Lea & Co., of that city. Previous to that he had served as 
a clerk in the Indian Department from 1850 to 1858. In the fall of 
1855 Russell and Smoot organized a bank under the name of 
Smoot, Russell & Co., for the purpose of doing a general banking 
business, including exchange, land warrants, uncurrent bank notes, 
and gold dust. Smoot came out to Leavenworth in 1856 * to 
run the institution. Waddell does not appear to have been a 
partner in it. Owing to the tremendous amount of business created 
by Russell, Majors & Waddell the bank enjoyed a high degree of 
prosperity from the beginning and became one of the largest 
and most important private banks in the West. It continued to 


81. Craik, loc. cit., p. 378. 
82. New York Tribune, July 17, 1856; Lexington American Citizen, June 23, 1856; 
Kansas Valley bank, $100 note, 1862. 


83. House Report No. 78, om Cong., 2d Sess., p. 102; Sutherland & McEvoy, Leav- 
enworth City Directory, . . 1859-60, p. 36. 
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LEAVENWORTH 


SY 90T, RUSSELL & CO., 


BANKERS 


DE LERSIN EXCH ANGE, 


Corr 2rof Mainand Shawnee Sts., 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 








Ex hange on all Points 
LAND WARRANTS, — 


UN URRENT BANK NOTES, GOLD DUST, &C., 


Bought and Sold. 


COLLECTIONS 


[ADE ON ALL ACCESSIBLE POIN'TS, 
AND RETURNS PROMPTLY MADE 


REFER TO 


BANK THE REPUBLIC, NEW YORK; BANK OF AMERICA 
‘EW YORK; BANK OF ST. LOUIS, ST. LoUIs; 
JOUN M. TAYLOR, ST. LOUIS 


182 ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR TH E 
GOLD REGION. 
CARRYING THE U.S. MAIL. 


TIME - -_ - TEN DAYS! 
THE ONLY RELIABLE 


Passenger Express Line 


TO DENVER CITY, K. 'T. 
JONES, RUSSELL & Co., 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


LEAVENWORTH CITY & PIKE'S PEAK EXPRESS 


And also Contractors for carrying t 8. 
From St. Joseph, Mo., to Salt pty City, “Utah, 


Are fully pre; ayrk to tra.sport any number of passengers and express matter t) the tol! 
Ke Salt Lake City, in their coaches from Leavenworth City 





Pulthe en contueh thas Ga Gumpanp tetvecdo tn eamay sale tally and eon mpl y 
ments with Passengers and others, and may confidently rely upon the rc ant 
give entire satisfaction to all who may entrust them with their Lusinces 
COACHES WILL LEAVE LEAVENWORTH DAILY, 
FOR DENVER CITY, 
Connecting at “Armor's"’ every Tuesday with the Balt Lake Mail Coach le ving St. Josep! 

same day by way of Atchison. 

TICKETS $ias HACH, 
(Incteding board en route, ands nable ant of baggage, cons neat nee 
pare! only.) fer sale at this (fice, =a all the po Ratiroad Ot Bast « 

As the Passe-ger Coaches will start from Leavenw rth City only, ay 
ete from Railroad Companies or the General Agents of this alas , 
at the office of the Company in cavemnea City, where thro: 
thew ster 

‘i >For further information, or passage to Salt Lake City, apply at this efier 


JOHN 8. JONES, Sup’t, 
Office under Planter’s Hotel, Leavenworth City 
CENERAL ACENTS: 
St. Louis, Mo.---SAMUEL & ALLEN, 


Ne. 132 North Second Sirect, 


New York,---J. B. SIMPSON, 


Centinestal Bank Buliding. 











LEAVENWORTH StF. —D R. Risley, Gus Ticket Agent 

DENVEK CITY,—J. M. Pox, Ticket Age 

B.D vase Roed ani 

ORGE TRO’ ee Freight Agent pan Senveneest City 
BRSON, Postal A at Leavenworth City 
mTARTIN TiELDP Postal Agent at Dees Cuy 


In the fall of 1855 Luther R. Smoot and William H. Russell organized the Smoot, Russell & Company 


bank in Leavenworth. This was the first such institution in that city, and it soon became one of the best 


known and strongest in the West. 


In the winter of 1858 William H. Russell and John S. Jones organized the Leavenworth & Pike’s Peak 


xpress Company in Washington, D. C. 


It began operation April 18, 1859. The company never paid 


expenses, and was taken over by Russell, Majors & Waddell on October 28, 1859. It was absorbed by 
the new Central Overland California & Pike’s Peak Express Company which Russell organized in New 


York November 23, 1859. 


The above pages, considerably reduced in size, are from the Sutherland & McEvoy Leavenworth City 


Directory . . . for 1859-60. 
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operate successfully until the collapse of Russell, Majors & Waddell, 
and was succeeded by J. C. Hemingray & Co.™ 

Although Waddell appears not to have had an interest in the 
Smoot, Russell & Co. bank he nevertheless was busy in 1856 and 
1857 with a more ambitious undertaking of that nature. In associa- 
tion with Russell, A. J. Isaacs, Luther R. Smoot and others, the 
Kansas Valley bank of Leavenworth was planned, with capital stock 
of $800,000 and branches at Atchison, Lecompton, Doniphan, Fort 
Scott, and Shawnee. The capital stock of the branches was set at 
$300,000 each.®* 

The Atchison institution was the only one organized. Early in 
1857 stock was sold and a board of directors including Russell, 
Waddell, Luther R. Smoot and others was elected. Samuel C. 
Pomeroy was the first president. Pomeroy resigned in 1858, and 
was succeeded by Russell, who served until about 1861 when he 
was succeeded by Waddell. The institution operated until 1866, 
when its affairs were wound up by the stockholders.** 

Since it is not within the province of this article to follow the 
activities and fortunes of Waddell and Russell to the close of their 
spectacular career we take leave of them here. In other studies 
by these authors the rise and fall of the great firm of Russell, Majors 
& Waddell, the Leavenworth & Pike’s Peak Express Co., R. B. 
Bradford & Co., Miller, Russell & Co., the Central Overland Cali- 
fornia & Pike’s Peak Express Co., the Pony Express, etc., is told 
in detail.8* The interested reader is referred to them. 

In 1836, at the time Waddell located in Lexington, the western 
Missouri frontier was an open door for men of ability and experi- 
ence with sufficient capital to set themselves up in business. Wad- 
dell possessed all those requisites, although he was not a rich man 
at that time. In fact he never was as rich as some have said he 
was. The oft-repeated statement that all three of the partners 


H. Miles Moore, Early History of Leavenworth City and County (Leavenworth, 


84. 
— . oe 
Martin, “A Chapter From the Archives,” Kansas Historical Collections, 
v. 2 ‘asi. 912), P. 364. 
Moore, op. cit., p. 150; Sheffield alls, History of Atchison County (Lawrence, 
1916), pp. 234, 235; Kanses Valley bank, 7380 and $100 notes, in Kansas State Historical 
Society; Martin, loc. cit., 366. 

87. Settle and Settle, "aie on Wheels (Seanhend. 1949); Settle and Settle, Saddles 
and Spurs (Harrisburg, | Pa., wg ID Raymond W. Settle, “The Pony Express: Heroic Be- 
ginning—Tragic End,” in Utah Historical Quarterly, Salk Lake City, v. 27 (April, 1959), 
pp. 103-126, reprinted in The American Philatelist. Federalsburg, Md., May, 1959, in 
Congressional R ecord, August 26, 1959, in Linn’s Weekly Stamp News, "Columbus, Ohio, 
December 7, 14, 21, 98, 1959, January 4, 11, 18, ast Settle and Settle ‘ “Na leon of the 
West,” Annals of Wyoming, Cheyenne, v. a sa \pril, 1960 pp. 5-47; and ‘ in of the 
Pony Express,” Missouri Historical ~ Fy Dolake v. 16 (April, 1 60), pp. 
199- 212. Russell, Majors & Wadd Military Freighters (Hesperian House, San Francisco, 
1960); “Pony Express Legend vs Wells Fargo,” Nevada Historical Society “Quart erly, Car- 
son City, Nev., October, 1960. 
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became millionaires is pure myth. There never was a time when 
their combined fortunes, minus debts, equalled that amount. Huge 
sums of money, sometimes amounting to as much as $2,000,000 a 
year flowed through their hands, but from 1855 on their debts 
were mountainous. 

Fortune favored them in 1855 and 1856, and their profits from 
freighting military supplies those two years amounted to about 
$300,000.8° That was the only period of unbroken prosperity 
they would ever know. The year 1857 began auspiciously. By 
the time it ended, 14 entire trains, including 1,906 oxen, which 
had hauled supplies to Utah for Gen. Albert S. Johnston’s army 
were destroyed. This disaster cost Russell, Majors & Waddell 
$230,208.20. Additional cost for agents and teamsters who had 
to spend the winter in Utah amounted to $35,167.15 making a 
total of $265,375.35." Russell prepared a claim against the United 
States, which included $228,378.26 extra compensation for trans- 
porting supplies to Utah over and above that for which their con- 
tract called. The total amount of the claim was $493,772.61. 
It was presented to congress in February, 1860, but none of it was 
ever paid. All the financial troubles Russell, Majors & Waddell 
encountered from 1857 on had their roots in the losses in Utah 
and the failure of the government to reimburse them. 

Russell made many mistakes in his career, but the one which 
proved fatal in the end was that instead of paying the firm’s debts 
he used whatever funds were available to launch new and profitless 
enterprises. Chief among these were the Leavenworth & Pike’s 
Peak Express Co., the Central Overland California & Pike’s Peak 
Express Co., Miller, Russell & Co., and the Pony Express. In fact 
the only concern which made a profit after 1855 was the freighting 
firm of Russell, Majors & Waddell. It not only more than paid its 
own way, but also financed the undertakings which proved to be 
nothing more than liabilities. Waddell and Majors saw the folly of 
Russell’s policy and protested again and again, but he never aban- 
doned it. Being inextricably bound to him by business ties, and 
moved by a misguided sense of loyalty, they followed him in a 
course that could only lead to ruin. 

During Russell’s lifetime and afterwards he was stigmatized as a 
gambler. It is true that he took long, sometimes fearfully long 

88. Majors, op. cit., pp. 141, 142. 

89. Majors & Russell, “Bill Against the United States,” February, 1860.—Ms., Hunt- 
ington Library. 


90. Ibid.; A Brief Statement of the Claim of Majors & Russell and the Evidence U: 
Which It Rests.—Huntington library. This is the only known copy of this valuable pamgiiiet. 


~ 91. William H. Russell, letter to W. B. Waddell, April 12, 1859.—Ms., Huntington 
rary. 
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chances, but he possessed none of the instincts or attributes of the 
devotees of Lady Luck. A confirmed, daring speculator he cer- 
tainly was, from the day he helped organize the Lexington First 
Addition Co., and became a partner in Allen, Russell & Co. From 
the late 1830’s to the outbreak of the Civil War, fortunes were 
made, and lost, in land speculation and in business of all kinds in 
western Missouri. Hundreds of other speculators of that period, 
some of whom lived in Lexington, followed the same pattern 
Russell did. Some won success, while others like Russell and 
Waddell utterly failed. 

As one cons the history of Russell and Waddell and the record 
of their vast undertakings he is impressed again and again by the 
fact that many of their decisions, especially those made by Russell 
himself, were premature. The first and most conspicuous example 
of this was the organization of the Leavenworth & Pike’s Peak Ex- 
press Co., in the winter of 1858. Russell and John S. Jones, the 
promoters, invited Alexander Majors to join them in the under- 
taking, but he declined to do so. The development of the Rocky 
Mountain country at that time, he said, was such that a line of 
stage coaches from Leavenworth to Denver would not be a paying 
proposition.*? Waddell agreed with him. Jones and Russell dis- 
regarded their opinion and put the concern into operation at a cost 
of about $79,000, most of which was borrowed money.®* Majors & 
Waddell were right, and by November 1, 1859, the new company 
was in debt $525,582.% Russell, Majors & Waddell took over the 
bankrupt concern, assumed its debts, and incorporated it in a new, 
and also premature stage and express company, called the Central 
Overland California & Pike’s Peak Express Co. David A. Butter- 
field organized a stage line to Denver six years later with no better 
success. There were other mistakes in judgment and premature 
investments, but these suffice to indicate one of the fundamental 
reasons for their failure. 

Although Waddell was by nature ultra conservative when it came 
to business expansion, he allowed himself to be too easily led into 
Russell’s daring speculations and promotional undertakings. He 
and Majors were very much alike in this respect. They often dis- 
agreed with Russell and sometimes even quarreled with him, but 
nevertheless in the end they yielded to his judgment and followed 
him. Unfortunately they relied too much upon his wisdom, and 
allowed him entirely too much latitude in making decisions in- 


92. Majors, op. cit., p. 164. 
98. Jones, Russell & Co., balance sheet, November, 1859.—Ms., Huntington library. 
94. Ibid., November 1, 1859. 
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volving their interests. It was Russell who got them into the 
disastrous stage coach, express, and mail business, and finally into 
the romantic, yet profitless Pony Express. Had he been content 
with the profitable freighting business the story would be far dif- 
ferent from what it is. 

After nearly 20 years intimate association with Russell, worldly- 
wise Robert Aull accurately characterized him when he said “Rus- 
sell is generally too sanguine.” ®*° Having perfect confidence in his 
own judgment, he was certain that everything to which he chose 
to put his hand would be a success. Always, even when what he 
had built was crashing to earth about him in 1860-1861, and he was 
not only bankrupt but disgraced by involvement in the Indian trust 
bond affair, he assured his partners everything would be adjusted 
and they could go on as before. Failure of one enterprise only 
spurred him to greater exertions and the organization of some new 
undertaking. 

With characteristic persistence Russell attempted a comeback 
in Colorado in 1861, which also ended in dismal failure. Majors 
salvaged enough out of the wreck to continue in the freighting 
business for a few years, then lost everything he possessed. Wad- 
dell never engaged in business again. The loss of fortune and 
tragedies resulting from the Civil War seem to have utterly broken 
his stern, Scotch spirit. 

Today William B. Waddell, William H. Russell, and Alexander 
Majors are best known, not for their great fleets of lumbering 
prairie schooners drawn by thousands of oxen across the vast Great 
Plains to military posts in New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, and 
Utah, or for the swift Concord stage coaches plying between the 
Missouri river and Denver, Salt Lake City, and the West Coast, 
but for having conceived, organized, financed, and operated the 
incredible Pony Express. Waddell and Majors did not want it, and 
Russell himself apologized to them for having inaugurated it. 
It cost Russell, Majors & Waddell at least $500,000, ran only about 
18 months and failed to achieve the purpose for which it was 
organized. 

And yet despite these somber facts the thrilling story of that 
fabulous organization long ago became one of the most treasured 
items in American folklore. Almost every public, college, and 
university library has at least one book on it, and it is included in 
the approved reading lists for public schools. More than a dozen 


95. Robert Aull, “Letter Book V,” p. 188. 
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volumes devoted exclusively to it have been issued since the first 
one appeared in 1908. Two of these were released late in 1959, 
and others have appeared in 1960. In addition it has ap- 
peared in pamphlet form, as chapters in books on other subjects, 
and in magazines and newspapers hundreds of times. As the story 
is told and retold by historians and writers public interest in it con- 
tinues to mount. 

That interest, which was building up for half a century, reached 
a climax in 1960 when the centennial of the famous institution was 
celebrated on a national scale. Plans to that end were made by 
the National Pony Express Centennial Association in conjunction 
with Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Postmaster Gen. Arthur E. 
Summerfield, other members of the administration, and congress. 
Many state and local groups, from St. Joseph, Mo., to San Francisco, 
Calif., also helped celebrate the centennial. 

The 2,000-mile, nonstop relay line of men and horses founded 
and operated by Russell, Majors & Waddell was unique in the 
history of communication. In detail of organization, method and 
efficiency of operation, and speed of transmission it had no pred- 
ecessor and no successor. Not even the famed messenger service 
inaugurated by Genghis Khan is to be compared with it. 

As was proper, the personalities of the three great capitalists who 
had the vision, experience, organizational skill, and resources to 
create and maintain this unprecedented line of horsemen should 
have held the spotlight of unanimous national acclaim throughout 
the centennial year of 1960. However this was not the case. From 
the very beginning of the widespread public interest in the Pony 
Express certain misinformed writers, publicity agents, motion pic- 
ture, radio, and TV producers, who were notoriously indifferent to 
historical accuracy, promoted the wholly false propaganda that the 
Pony Express was in reality a Wells, Fargo & Co., institution. This 
campaign was prompted by a variety of motives, none of which 
were worthy. Glaring historical injustices resulted. The persistent 
campaign to belittle Russell, Majors & Waddell, meanwhile mag- 
nifying Wells, Fargo & Co. was so successful that many Ameri- 
can people, including school children, are still unacquainted 
with the names of the men to whom the honor really belongs. 

It is thoroughly a documented fact that Wells, Fargo never had 
any connection with the Pony Express except as agent for the 
Central Overland California & Pike’s Peak Express Co., in San 
Francisco from April 15 to July 1, 1861. When the Overland Mail 
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Company took over the management of the western half of the line 
on the latter date it appointed Wells, Fargo as its agent in that city. 
This arrangement continued until the Pony Express stopped run- 
ning on October 26, 1861.% 

It has also been said that Ben Holladay operated the Pony Ex- 
press during the last months of its existence. This is obviously in- 
correct because Holladay did not take over the Central Overland 
California & Pike’s Peak Express Co., until March 7, 1862, five 
months after the Pony Express was discontinued.®” 


‘an Fr Bulletin, April 15, June 26, 1861; Daily Alta Cali- 
Pm Fay N tee ma Ra 30, 1864; Sacramento Union, October 26, 1861 

97. Federal Cases, Com enting C a at hanes in Circult and District 
Courts of the United States, 1 (St. Paul, 1896 
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College Days at Cooper Memorial, 1895-1898 


Edited by KENNETH Wiccrns PoRTER 
I. INTRODUCTION 


HIS article is a section of the reminiscences of Cassie (Cath- 

arine) Wiggins Porter. The author was born in Page county, 
Iowa, in 1878, and the story of her first 11 years has been told in “A 
Little Girl on an Iowa Forty, 1873-1880,” Iowa Journal of History and 
Politics, Iowa City, v. 51 (April, 1953), pp. 181-155; “Winter Eve- 
nings in Iowa, 1873-1880,” Journal of American Folklore,” Menasha, 
Wis., v. 56 (April-June, 1943), pp. 97-112; and “School Days in Coin, 
Iowa, 1880-1885,” Iowa Journal of History and Politics, v. 51 (Octo- 
ber, 1953), pp. 801-328. She came by covered wagon with her 
parents in 1885 to northwest Kansas (“By Covered Wagon to Kan- 
sas,” Kansas Magazine, Manhattan, 1941, pp. 76-80; “Building a Kan- 
sas ‘Soddy,’” ibid., 1942, pp. 17-18), where she endured three years 
of hardship helping “hold down” the claim on which her father had 
filed and on which he had died a year later—years which have been 
described in ““‘Holding Down’ a Northwest Kansas Claim, 1885- 
1888,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, Topeka, v. 22 (Autumn, 
1956), pp. 220-235. 

Cassie and her mother then lived for seven years in various small 
northwest Kansas towns where the writer’s older brother, D. L. 
Wiggins, worked as a pharmacist and where she herself alternately 
attended and taught school, beginning her teaching career at the 
age of 16. At the age of nearly 20 the writer graduated from the 
Hoxie high school and then taught for two years in the Hoxie grade 
school. Her account of her experiences as pupil and teacher, 1888- 
1895, remains in manuscript. The author was always keenly con- 
scious of the inadequacy of her education and by 1895 had resolved 
to continue her training in a Kansas college. Her account of her 
three years at the college of her choice follows. 

After graduation from Cooper Memorial (now Sterling) College 
the author taught for four years in one-room country schools in Rice 
county until her marriage to Ellis K. Porter, photographer and part- 
time farmer, in 1902. Mr. and Mrs. Porter made their home in Ster- 
ling until the former’s death in 1936 and the latter’s removal to Cali- 


Dra. Kennetu W. aye = a ie of Sterling, is professor of 
of Oregon, Eugene. Lt ning of this ;) was, however, oman during O51 
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fornia in 1942 to live with her brother, D. L., when the only one of 
her five sons still at home enlisted in the marines. Mrs. Porter wrote 
her reminiscences at intervals from about 1988 until 1945, inter- 
rupted by a nearly fatal illness in 1942 and a long convalescence. 
She died early in 1952 in Glendale, Calif. 


II. Tae REMINISCENCES OF CATHARINE WIGGINS PORTER 


In the summer of 1895 I decided to attend summer school at 
Cooper Memorial College, Sterling, in order to find out whether or 
not this was the school in which I wished to obtain a much-needed 
college education. I was principally influenced by the fact that 
Cooper was a United Presbyterian! college and my mother, who 
throughout her ten years in northwest Kansas had staunchly refused 
to affiliate with any other church, greatly longed to be again in a 
community where there was a church of her own denomination. 

I did a little crooked maneuvering on my train-fare, for which I 
was punished before the journey ended. There was a washout be- 
tween Hoxie and Hill City, which caused passengers between these 
two points to be routed by way of Salina, which lay far to the east 
and on my way to Sterling, so a bunch of us decided to buy tickets to 
Hill City and, of course, pay only the usual fare, even though we 
had to be taken clear to Salina. However, those who went with me 
returned from Salina on the first train to Hoxie, and since there was 
no train out of Salina to Sterling for the entire day, I did penance 
by spending the day in a hotel, in a town where I knew not a soul. 
Finally I got away, but then had to stay all night in Geneseo. On 
the way from Geneseo to Sterling I noticed two girls across the aisle 
from me, one almost a young lady, a blonde, and beside her a 
younger girl, with dark eyes and black hair worn in two braids. 
They got off at Sterling, and I wondered who they might be. | 


1. The United Presbyterian Church of North America, organized in 1858, was at this 
time one of the stricter Presbyterian sects, distinguished from the larger Presbyterian de- 
nominations by its insistence on (1) “closed communion”—refusing the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper to anyone not a United Presbyterian; (2) the use in worship of a metrical 
version of Psalms of the Bible to the exclusion of all uninspired religious songs (hymns); 
(3) gnats musical instruments from church services; (4) exclusion from church member- 
ship of members of oath-bound secret societies. It was difficult for a devout and convinced 
member of this denomination to feel entirely at home in any other church. By 1925, how- 
ever, it had given up all its “distinctive principles” and in 1958 it joined with the much 
larger Presbyterian urch, U.S. A., to form a new United Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., 
boy must be carefully distinguished from the United Presbyterian Church, N. ‘A., 1858- 


2. An examination of a railroad map of Kansas is necessary to an understanding of what 
the author intended to do and what came of it. Hill City lies a very few miles east of 
Hoxie, on the Union Pacific; both are in northwest Kansas. Salina, also on the Union Pacific, 
is in central Kansas, northeast of Sterling, which is in almost the exact center of the state. 
Presumably the author went west from Hoxie to Colby, and transferred there to a branch of 
the Union Pacific, passing south of the Hoxie-Hill City section, which would take her to 
Salina; here the two branches of the Union Pacific joined, and from Salina it would have 
been possible to reach Hill City from the east. Miss Wiggins presumably then went from 
Salina to Geneseo, in the extreme northern part of Rice county, and thence, by the Missouri 
Pacific, to Sterling, in southern Rice county. 
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took a bus from the depot to the home of the president of the college, 
Dr. Francis Marion Spencer, who was to help me find a room and 
had arranged for me to stay in the home of Mrs. J. U. Brush. What 
was my surprise to find the two girls visiting at the Spencer home. 
I have since seen much of the one with the dark braids, now Mrs. 
E. C. Wellman.® 

My first evening in Sterling I attended the graduating exercises 
and listened to an oration by Talmon Bell, the sole graduate.* The 
attendance at the summer school was very small, some 30 perhaps, 
but everybody was most friendly and cordial, and I also liked the 
teachers. I consequently rented what was known as the “Sud- 
borough property” to take possession September 1, 1895. This 
house, now ® owned by Floyd Ross, has been completely remodeled 
and converted into a beautiful modern home.® 

At the close of the summer term at Sterling I returned to Hoxie, 
where I attended the Normal Institute. Then mother and I began 
preparations to move to Sterling, where we planned to remain until 
I should be graduated. We shipped all our household goods, but 
sold the carpet loom to Mrs. Bird, and often did mother regret that 
sale, since, as she used to say, she could “work off a spell of the 
blues faster and easier by weaving than in any other way.” * 

We had to come to Sterling via Salina, on the Missouri Pacific, 
much out of our way, and stay all night at Geneseo. We finally ar- 
rived in Sterling about noon, August 29. I distinctly recall the 
date, because shortly after our arrival mother remarked that ex- 
actly 30 years before was her wedding day. We had brought some 
lunch with us, and purchased in Sterling the other necessities for 
a cold dinner, but before we could find a drayman to bring our 
goods from the depot it was well toward evening and, like the 


8. Of Sterling: Mrs. Wellman, the former Jessie Coyle, tells me that she remembers 
seeing the author on the train and that, being herself a young girl on almost her first trip 
away from home, she was impressed by ‘what she considered the great poise and self-posses- 
sion of this mature young lady. What Mrs. Wellman took for self-possession, the writer, 
however, explains on the ground of incipient homesickness which necessitated rigid self- 
control on her part to avoid breaking down and giving expression to her fecling of misery. 

4. Talmon Bell (1867-1949), immediately on Bag ay joined the Cooper Memorial 
faculty, on which he served with great benefit to the college community for 51 years, be- 
coming essor emeritus in 1946. reSterlin College Alumni Directory (February, 1957), 
p. 1. subsequent information about graduates and former students of Cooper Memoriai 
tion. where no other source is specified, will be assumed to be drawn from this publica- 


5. In this narrative “now” means the time of composition, which was about 1941. The 
Rosses (1958) are residents of Wellington. 
Lib 6. The house in question is north of and across the street from the Sterling Public 
ibrary. 

7. Mrs. Catharine McCollum Wiggins was by trade a hand-loom rag-carpet weaver 
whose labors had been highly important to the support of Ce family, particularly after her 
busbend: 's sudden death in 1886.—See Iowa Journal of History and Politics, Iowa City, v. 51 

April, 1953), pp. 135, 136, 138; ibid. (October, 19 ‘oy 326, 327; Journal of American 
Foltlore Menasha, Wis., v. 56 (April- une, 1943), pp. 97-99, 111, 112; Kansas Historical 

erly, v. 22 (Autumn, 1956), pp. 225, 226. 
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foolish virgins, “we had no oil in our lamps and the doors (of the 
stores) were shut.” So I went across the street to borrow enough 
oil for the evening and the request was rather grudgingly granted. 
But the oil was returned the next day and we grew to know Mr. 
and Mrs. Evans quite well. 

Bertha Moore, now Mrs. Merton Hall, had our house all clean 
and ready to move into, so the moving was not a particularly 
difficult task. The house was quite well arranged for two families, 
having two stairways, and in a short time we rented the south side, 
upstairs and down, to Mr. and Mrs. Carson and daughter Mabel, 
a girl of a very pleasing disposition whom I came to admire greatly. 
Mr. Carson was a carpenter and his wife was a sister of Dr. H. T. 
McLaughlin, with whom I was later to become connected by mar- 
riage.’ We lived in the Sudborough house until the spring of 1896, 
when we moved to the first house east of the Frank Purdy resi- 
dence.® 

Sterling was considerably different from any of the towns in 
which I had previously lived, having a population of 1,200 or 1,500 
in comparison with only 500 in Hoxie, the town of my most recent 
previous residence. It even had electricity, which was used for 
the street lights and in some residences, although in the latter 
only until about 11 P.M., when—after a blinking of the lights 
about five minutes earlier as a signal—they were turned off for 
good. However, if a party were to last longer than the above hour, 
special arrangements could be made to keep the lights on longer.’° 
But Sterling’s outstanding feature, to me, was the great number of 
trees, from which it was sometimes called “The Forest City.” 

Cooper Memorial College was named after a prominent United 
Presbyterian minister,11 and was known by that name during the 
entire period of my attendance. Later the name was shortened 
to Cooper College, and finally changed to Sterling College.!? It 
had a campus of ten acres and only one building, Cooper Hall, 
which, when I entered college in September, 1895, had not yet 
been completed, though classes had been held in it since the fall 
of 1887. The campus was well away from the main part of town, 


8. Dr. H. T. McLaughlin, then a missionary in Egypt, was married to Lena Porter, whose 
brother, Ellis K. Porter, the author married in 1902. 

9. The former Frank Purdy residence is northeast and across the street from the United 
Presbyterian Church. 

10. It was a good many years after 1895 before the use of electricity for home illumina- 
tion became general in Ster F During the editor’s early school days—I entered the Sterling 
schools in 1910—the “‘coal-oil lamp” was still standard and the small areas of illumination 
around them were precious to the seamstress, reader, and writer. 

1l. Dr. Joseph T. Cooper, a professor in Allegheny Theological Seminary. 
12. In 1911 and 1919, respectively. 
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and there were only three or four dwellings within the same number 
of blocks from Cooper Hall. Board walks, bordered with sand 
burrs, were the paths trod by the students. Trees of some two 
inches in diameter had been planted along the way by those with 
eyes of faith.1* Today the boards have given way to broad cement 
walks over which the trees form an archway. The ten-acre cam- 
pus has grown to 40 acres, and the buildings have increased to 
four, not counting the power plant: old Cooper Hall; Spencer 
Hall, with its recitation and music rooms and an auditorium with 
a capacity of 1,800; Wilson Hall, the gymnasium; and Campbell 
Hall, the girls’ dormitory, in which is also housed the cafeteria 
and banquet hall.'* 

When I entered college there were four recitation rooms down- 
stairs; on the second floor, there was another class room, a room 
used by the Chrestomatheon literary society, a vacant room which 
was fitted up that fall for the Theomoron literary society, and the 
chapel, seating some 400 persons. The chapel was used only for 
large meetings and on Sabbath by the congregation of the Second 
U.P. Church. For the daily chapel exercises the students gathered 
in the room of Dr. Spencer, the president, on the first floor. 

Each of the four large rooms was heated by a stove, the lower 
part of which was a fire bowl and the upper part of sheet iron, 
about five feet high in all. The coal was kept in a box alongside 
the stove. In the morning a student janitor brought in a supply, 
started the fire, and from then on it was the teacher’s responsibility. 
The fire was usually kindled by the aid of three or four corncobs 
which had been soaked overnight in a can partly filled with coal oil. 
A lighted match would be applied to the saturated cobs, more 
cobs put on, followed by coal, after which the door was closed 
and the damper adjusted. Often it was so cold we wore our coats 
all day. The college finances were always low and coal cost 
money, so often when a red-hot spot appeared on the stove, Prof. 
Wilson (Greek and Latin) would hasten to turn the damper and 
even open the stove door to cut down the consumption of coal. 
Fuel rationing is no novelty to me. 


13. The board walk had been laid and the trees planted by the volunteer labor of the 
students, after the trustees had managed to raise enough money to purchase the boards and 
nails and _the _Seedlings. —Letter from F. L. Weede, December 29, 1957. Francis Marion 

Twenty Years Presidency Sterlin —~ (Sterling College: Ster- 
ling, ca. 1927), p. 9. This pamphlet is exceedin a = the early history of Cooper 
Mem lege. yo! in particular the ang 8 909. The author "5 “College 
Days” ably drawn on it occasionally to Fy ~~ reinforce her own memories. 
When Ly > oom for editorial statements about Cooper Memorial College and, 
particularly, its out | faculty, Reminiscences may be assumed to be the authority. 

14. Since the date of this manuscript, two yf anent wy have been added: 
a library and administration building, and a new > dormi' Also, construction of a 
tt union building is in progress and funds are ,~% raised for a new science building. 
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There was a study room for the girls, but none for the boys,’ 
who in cold weather studied in the recitation rooms, and when 
the talk in the girls’ room became too noisy we would do the same, 
studying while a class was reciting. 

There was no sewerage, and hence no lavatory or indoor toilet. 
I don’t recall that I ever washed my hands or took a drink of water 
in the college building, although there must have been some pro- 
vision for such needs in the chemistry room, and possibly it was 
there that water could be obtained in an emergency. The toilets, 
of the orthodox number, of standard size and shape, and appro- 
priately identified, were located some 50 yards west of the col- 
lege building. They were reached by first descending a flight of 
18 or 20 steps at the rear of the building, these steps and their 
railings being used as a lounging or perching place for the male 
members of the student body, whenever the day was at all suitable. 
Only dire necessity ever drove the female members to pass this re- 
view. I recall an occasion when one of the girls, reaching a de- 
cision, remarked philosophically, “Come on, let’s go! When they 
quit the business we'll leave the country!” 

The students numbered perhaps one hundred, or less.’* Tuition 
was $30 per year, with a laboratory fee of $5, part of which was 
refunded if there was no breakage. Furnished rooms were a dollar 
per week and boarding in a club as low as $1.25, in some cases 
even lower. The members of a boarding club would set a weekly 
maximum and hire a woman, one who was already equipped with 
kitchen and dining room, to do the cooking, for which she was 
usually paid about 75 cents a week, receiving, of course, her own 
board as well. Sometimes the cook also purchased the food, but 
usually the club members elected a purchasing agent, or steward, 
to plan the menus and do the shopping, he receiving his own 
board in return for his services. The steward was in a ticklish 
position. If, in his desire to set a good table, he spent too much, 
he was likely to be removed from office, and if, in zeal for economy, 
he underfed his fellow members, he was likely to suffer a similar 
fate. If more labor than that of the cook was required for the 


15. Fred L. Weede (letter of December 10, 1957), however, says that there was a 
“cubby hole” for the boys, “‘just north of the west or back entrance to Cooper Hall.” In the 
editor’s day it was a cloak-room, adjoining which—under the stairs—was a one-person 
“convenience” the line-up for the use of which, between classes, sometimes extended around 
the cloak-room and out into the hallway. 

16. Almost certainly less, if students of college rank are meant. When President Spen- 
cer took over in 1889, six years earlier, there was only one student of college rank, five 
preparatory students, 28 grade pupils, 24 music pupils, and 27 art pupils. During the 20 
Fe 1889-1909, there were only 107 graduates. ring the author’s three years in Cooper 

emorial there were only 21 graduates, ten of them in her own class—the largest till then 
and also the largest until 1902.—See Spencer, op. cit 
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effective operation of a club, the members had the opportunity to 
work for part of their board. Board was often kept down to less 
than $1.25 a week per person, but prices then and now vary widely. 
In those days liver was given away, and a large soup bone, with 
three or four pounds of meat on it, cost about 25 cents. The 
butcher never weighed them—just measured the size with his eye. 

There were seven members of the faculty proper, and two stu- 
dent teachers. The salaries were ridiculously low and even at that 
were scarcely ever paid in full. The president's salary was nom- 
inally $1,500 and that of the full professor was $800, but there was 
no such thing as a monthly check. Each took his share of whatever 
funds were available and made it do somehow. The faculty, what- 
ever their qualities as teachers—some were good and some not 
so good—were indeed a consecrated group, loyal both to the col- 
lege and to the church which it represented. 

There was no such thing as a teacher of mathematics, a teacher 
of history, etc., for the subjects taught by each teacher were many 
and varied. Dr. Spencer, in addition to being president of the col- 
lege, was my teacher in English literature, astronomy, political 
economy, composition and rhetoric, psychology, physics, and bot- 
any; possibly he taught other subjects which I didn’t take. He 
wasn't a very interesting teacher, but how could he be with all 
those subjects? He had absolutely no equipment for the teaching 
of physics. He occasionally drew diagrams on the blackboard to 
illustrate some principle, which we were also required to do when 
called on. He demonstrated the principle of the weight, fulcrum, 
and bar by means of an ink bottle, eraser, and ruler respectively. 
He rigged up a system of pulleys to show the decrease in power 
needed to lift a weight. He illustrated the inclined plane by means 
of a ruler, one end of which rested on the table and the other 
on a pile of books. He constructed other simple apparati of a 
similar nature, with which to perform, perhaps, half a dozen “ex- 
periments” in all, but these will suffice to show that he did the best 
he could with the material at hand, as otherwise I should not be 
able to remember even this much after more than 45 years. 

In botany I prepared quite an exhibit of plants and flowers found 
in the locality. In other subjects he taught there wasn’t much to 
illustrate, and there was no chance for research since neither the 
college nor the town had a library. In English literature we had 
our text book, and that alone, from which to prepare our lessons, 
so that we could take care of Shelley and Keats in one recitation, 
give Bacon an hour, and so on. We did read two of Shakespeare’s 
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plays, The Merchant of Venice and Othello, the classwork on them 
consisting of a number of questions, a few comments, and the 
memorizing of a passage for each recitation. In the classroom Dr. 
Spencer was distinguished for two characteristics, a habit of batting 
his eyes and a fondness for words of one syllable. He was probably 
not aware of the former peculiarity, but confessed to a great liking 
for short words and short sentences.!" 

Professor Thompson,!* my teacher in algebra, geometry, trigo- 
nometry, and chemistry, was a rather large, smiling man, with dark 
eyes, hair, and mustache. He knew his subjects much better—I 
hope—than he could teach them. As far as I was concerned he 
took too much for granted. I had never looked inside an algebra 
or geometry and I needed fundamental training as badly as a child 
on his first day of school. I didn’t even know what was meant 
by “first term,” “second term,” and I understood even less of his 
rapid and glib explanation that “the square of a plus b was the 
square of the first, plus two times the first by the second, plus the 
square of the second,” followed by a broad smile and the inter- 
jection “See?” When I did not see, and said so, he rattled off the 
formula again, concluding with the smile and the “See?” and 
when I again admitted that I didn’t, he sighed and said, “We will 
pass on to the next problem.” In about a week I saw that I was 
soon going to be hopelessly lost if I didn’t do something about 
it for myself, so I began at the first of the book and succeeded in 
becoming a self-taught student in that particular subject. 

Professor Thompson’s characteristic attitude and gesture was to 
stand staring meditatively at the board, chewing the corner of his 
mustache—which was rather sparse and did not require to be thus 
trimmed—and then, with saliva-moistened fingers, make a sudden 
dart at some offending figure, exclaiming, “Ah, there must have 


17. The editor, although his term at Sterling m! formerly Cooper Memorial and Cooper) 
College was 1922-i926—over a uarter century after the iod dealt with in these remi- 
niscences—was a resident of Sterling community, 1905-1926, and a regular visitor for a 
score of years thereafter. He consequently was more or less intimately acquainted with 
several the faculty members mentioned in these reminiscences and hes Gone on his 
memories of them in the following notes. 

Dr. Francis Marion Spencer (1843-1930), as I remember him from his public position 
as president emeritus of the college and also from having been for some time one of his 
pupils in Sabbath School, may best be described, in appearance and manner, as a “Southern 
oe in the best sense of the words. A tall, erect figure, a neatly-trimmed white 

eard, and an eddress courteous and almost courtly were the most obvious features con- 
tributing to that impression. Actually, he was born in Ohio, but his Christian and middle 
names e testimony to his South Carolina family origins, his ancestors having, he once 
told me, left the state because of opposition to slavery. Aithou: strongly conservative in 





his religious views, Dr. Spencer believed in, and exemplified in own conduct, courtesy 
toward the and respect for the opinions even m4 those who disagreed with him—an 
attitude which was unfortunately rare during the Fund talist-M. nist controversies 
of the mid-1920’s. 

18. J. G. Thompson eventually left the faculty to prepare for the ministry at 
Allegheny Seminary. In those days teaching at seems to have been wid ed 


as merely a gap between completing a le course and beginnin; y for the 
ministry. Both essor Thompson’s predecessors similarly left to go fo the seminary. 
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been an error here!” Though I received a passing grade in 
geometry the first semester I took it, I felt that I didn’t really know 
much about it, so enrolled for it again the next year. “Miss Wig- 
gins, didn’t you get a passing grade in this subject last year?” he 
enquired, to which I replied, “Yes, but I didn’t feel at the end of 
the semester that I knew much about it.” No objections being 
raised, I remained, and profited by the extra year. Professor Thomp- 
son’s course in chemistry was an exception in requiring a consider- 
able number of experiments. 

Professor Bell, distinguished for his firm, square jaw and his 
absolute honesty in passing out grades, was my instructor in ad- 
vanced arithmetic, general history, penmanship, and all the special 
subjects required for a state teachers’ certificate—school manage- 
ment, school law, methods of teaching, philosophy of education, 
and history of education. I considered him the best of the faculty, 
because of his thoroughness and his refusal to take anything for 
granted. Arithmetic had always been difficult for me and it was 
consequently in that class that I liked him especially well. He ex- 
plained the problems slowly and carefully, ever and anon stopping 
with his finger on the board, to mark the spot to which he had 
advanced, and saying, “Does everyone understand up to this point? 
—because if you don’t there is no use going further,” and pausing 
to see if all understood it fully—if so, going on, if not, repeating his 
explanation until the point was clear. But the lack of maps, 
charts, and outside reading prevented history from ever being more 
to me than a huge crazy quilt. 

Professor Wilson, for many years called “Bonus,” was a member 
of the Cooper Memorial faculty during its first year, beginning 
November 1, 1887, the only other member at that time being the 
president, A. N. Porter. Professor Wilson’s major job was teaching 
ancient languages, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. He was my instruc- 
tor in beginning Latin, Caesar, zoology, and geology. I had studied 
Latin a bit during the previous summer, but I had to continue it 
through the entire first year. It took me from three to five hours 
daily to prepare that one subject. To me it was a very dead lan- 
guage indeed. Professor Wilson was a little too easy, but he was 
a good language teacher. The boys who had studied under him 
and later attended the theological seminary were all found to have 
had unusually fine basic training. I went through zoology without 
ever seeing a drop of blood, but did, however, dissect a grass- 


19. Professor Bell was still the same fair, clear, and thorough instructor when the editor 
in 1922-1924 studied he pe ne advanced algebra, and astronomy under him—the last, 
by the way, without ben 


it of telescope. 
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hopper and glue the various parts of his anatomy in their proper 
positions on a piece of card board, with their names indicated. 
After debating was introduced into the college, Professor Wilson 
was often the coach, and always a consultant as long as he re- 
mained in college. He retired after 50 years of service, greatly 
beloved. The athletic building is named Wilson Hall in his honor, 
rather inaptly, perhaps, since he was somewhat crippled and always 
walked with a limp, having also partially lost the use of one of his 
hands, probably as a result of infantile paralysis.”° 

Dr. C. H. Strong, pastor of the Second United Presbyterian 
Church which met in the college chapel, taught Bible, which he did 
free of charge. When the first and second churches re-united he 
continued as pastor, but dared to advance some new theological 
ideas which brought down the wrath of his elders upon his head." 
That, however, was after my college days. 

Miss Kern, whose main job was the teaching of modern lan- 
guages, or rather language, since I believe that French was the 
only one,2? was my instructor in some required normal school work 
in child study. She was a very dignified and at the same time 
pleasant person and was quite a favorite among all the students. 
She was the only woman on the faculty, with the exception of two 
or three music teachers and “physical culture” teachers who were 
never in the college but briefly. Another possible exception was 
Miss Alice Brown, art teacher for many years, who did not, how- 
ever, hold any of her classes at the college but in her private studio, 
to which I, with three or four others, repaired once a week, art 
being a required subject in the teacher’s course. Thus, in “twelve 
easy lessons,” I became a graduate in art, only the simplest draw- 
ings being required, such as a block, a book, a vase, and—a real 
accomplishment—the outlines of a house across the street from the 
studio. Miss Brown had taught art from the first year of the col- 


20. The president of the college at the time of the dedication of Wilson Gymnasium 
seems to have felt the inappropriateness of its designation with particular keenness, since on 
that occasion he remarked, with characteristic wit and grace, that it would be more fitting 
to dedicate to Prof. Wilson a dormitory or sume other building in which one might “sleep 
and drowse.” 

21. Dr. Charles H. Strong was a tall, broad-shouldered, dark-mustached man, very 
handsome. His principal theological aberration, I believe, was his denial that Satan tempted 
Eve in the form of a serpent; the designation “the serpent,” as applied to the Tempter, was, 
in his opinion, merely an epithet. But too many of his congregation had illustrated Bibles, 
with pictures of an obvious boa constrictor, coiled about a tree, orally offering an unques- 
tionable apple to an as yet unfig-leafed Eve, for the pastoral theory to be convincing. b 
Strong’s denunciation of “bucket-shops” is also said to have offended at least one of his 
wealthier and more prominent parishioners. Dr. Strong did not live long after being forced 
to give up his pulpit. 

22. The writer of these reminiscences used to tell a story which suggests that German 
may also have been taught. A group of students, emerging into the open air from a language 
class, found the air full of flying white flakes, ay pe one of them, anxious to display 
his newly-acquired knowledge, remarked: “It sure is schneitin’!” But this episode may have 
occurred after a private German class somewhere in northwest Kansas, perhaps in Hoxie. 
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lege and continued until two or three years before her death, which 
occurred about five years ago. She had a goodly number of private 
pupils in china painting and everyone spoke highly of her, both 
for her work and for her pleasing personality. She made a home 
for several of her brother’s children, although she could ill afford 
to do so. 

Prof. D. Calvin Matthews taught in the summer school, which 
I always attended, his subjects being physiology and physical 
geography.”* Physiology, like zoology, required no shedding of 
blood. Professor Matthews was a good teacher, but too cynical, too 
ready to catch the slightest error and make more than the most of 
it. He was an exceptionally bright person himself and I presume 
that we common folk irked him greatly. 

I wanted to continue to teach after graduation and took what was 
called the normal course, which, when completed, entitled one to 
a state certificate for three years, permitting one to teach in any 
school in Kansas and in teachers’ county institutes. After three 
years of successful teaching and the reading of certain educational 
books, one was entitled to a life certificate for any of the foregoing 
positions. I took the four years’ normal course in three and re- 
ceived my certificate, in due course earning one for life. Aside 
from the fact that my studies changed each semester, there was 
little change in my routine from year to year. The choice of sub- 
jects was very elastic, since the number was limited only by the 
hours available for reciting. 

At one time I was “carrying” thirteen subjects, not all of them in 
a single day, of course, but reciting in each during the course of a 
week; they were the five subjects required for a teacher’s certificate 
plus penmanship, physical culture, expression, Bible, trigonometry, 
geology, botany, and chemistry. To all intents and purposes I had 
been in school only three years since the age of 12, when we had 
left Iowa,2* and I was now 22, so studying was not my “stock in 
trade.” Nevertheless, at the end of three years I had “passing” 
grades in Ray’s Higher Arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
cttigugh 0 teacher tn (oe Couper eqmaner eakeel ip Gb patch, was ost bammelt  setems 


uate. He married one of Dr. Spencer’s six daughters. Like so many instructors at 

per, he became a clergyman. 

24. The writer may have somewhat underestimated her school attendance. She had 
apparently gone to school for four years of eight or nine months each—two at Lenora, one 
at Hill City, and one at Hoxie—as well as for a couple of three-months’ terms while living 
on the homestead and a short term, or part of one, at Fremont—a total of some 40 months 
between the — of 12 and 22. This does not include the teachers’ institute sessions of a 
month each which she seems to have regularly attended, 1889-1895. However, the two 
terms on the claim and the first year at Lenora she considered almost or entirely worthless, 
and she probably did not take into consideration the short time she spent at school in 
Fremont. This would leave one year each in Hill City, Lenora, and Hoxie. 


26—4411 
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astronomy, physics, chemistry, physiology, zoology, botany, political 
economy, general history, physical geography, psychology, orthog- 
raphy, composition and rhetoric, English literature, expression, 
Bible, elementary Latin, Caesar, penmanship, art, and physical cul- 
ture, as well as the educational subjects required for a state cer- 
tificate, the examinations in which were given by someone not 
connected with the college. 

During my last two years in college we had rather intermittent 
training in physical culture and in public speaking. In the physical 
training no special clothing was required. We girls wore our high 
necks, long, rather tight, sleeves, long, ample, interlined skirts, and 
close-fitting corsets. In this garb we marched to music, swung 
dumb-bells and Indian clubs, inhaled deeply a number of times, 
exhaled the same number, and that was all. 

I find myself smiling as I recall our public-speaking class. It 
was taught, gratis, by a local physician, Dr. Todd, who was himself 
rather proficient, but his class—well, some of us had, at least, high 
aspirations. I wish I could picture our appearance as we made 
those prescribed gestures and duly inflected our voices. I can hear 
Floyd T., with his high almost falsetto voice, imploring, “Speak, 
speak, thou fearful guest,” *° and the girl who, with a gesture in- 
dicating an area of about the size of a dishpan, declared, “It was the 
sooner Hesperus that sailed the wintry sea.” 2 And there was the 
young man who in a stern and melancholy manner informed us that 
“The night wind with a desolate mo-o-oan swept by.” 27 My own 
selection was “The Famine” from Longfellow’s “Hiawatha” and I 
have no doubt that I cut about the same figure as the others. 

The sort of “going to college” I did—with virtually no scientific 
equipment, no books except text books, “taking” a dozen and more 
courses simultaneously from teachers some of whom were teaching 
half a dozen or so subjects—not merely courses—was, in a way, a 
tragedy. Yet it was better than nothing. Perhaps, indeed, I was 
not equipped to take advantage of any broader opportunities. 
Although I was, I am sure, never asked to read anything except the 
textbook material, I was also too busy learning what was inside the 
covers of such books to take any interest in anything else. I cannot, 
for example, remember anything about the presidential campaign 
of 1896—which, perhaps, is not surprising for we took no daily 
paper! “Tis true, ’tis pity, and pity ’tis ’tis true.” Sometimes, 
however, I wonder—suppose I had gone to Kansas Wesleyan at 

25. From “The Skeleton in Armor,” by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


26. From “The Wreck of the Hesperus,” also by Longfellow. 
27. After diligent research, the authorship of this line is still unknown to me. 
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Salina or to Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia—both of 
which were possibilities—what then? 

Athletics consisted of baseball, football, and, in the spring, such 
activities as the hammer throw, shot put, the various jumps, and so 
on. The football team was outstanding, considering the smallness 
of the college. There was no coach, and their suits consisted of old 
clothes which their mothers had padded where it would do the 
most good. They must have looked very countrified when they 
went to colleges which were better equipped, but despite their 
appearance they triumphed over the University of Kansas in a game 
played during one of the autumns I spent in college. Conference 
rules were unknown in those days and consequently if some good 
husky fellow wanted to play football he could enroll, attend a few 
classes, and then return to his plowing and cornhusking, not for- 
getting, however, to turn up at the football field for practice.”* In 
one of the spring track meets the Cooper team also carried off the 
honors.” Although lacking a coach and uniforms, the Cooper 
athletes had a loyal band of “rooters” who made up for their small 
numbers by the enthusiasm with which they delivered such old 
familiar yells as: 

Ikey, Ikey, Ikey! 
Zip, Zap, Zay! 
Rock Chalk, Jayhawk! 
What do you sayP— 
Cooper! ! ! 

Another yell was: 
Hip! Hip! Hip! 
Rip! Rip! Rip! 
Whooperah! Cooperah! 
Rah! Rah! Rah! 3° 

28. According to Dr. Josiah C. McCracken (letter of March 19, 1958) it was the Uni- 
versity of Kansas second team which Cooper Memorial defeated in a game at Topeka. Dr. 
McCracken writes: “I did play on the [Cooper] team five or six years even though I attended 
Cooper, some of those years, for only a few months each year and taught public school in 
three of the years. We had no coach at ceouer and played from the information we could 
get out of the rule book. However, in 1903 [sic, evidently an error for 1893] three of us 
from Kansas went to the World Fair in Chicago and there I saw New York play Chicago— 


- and then I returned to Cooper and almost became coach of the team because I 
was the only one who had ever seen two coached team[s] play!” 

29. According to Dr. McCracken (letter of March 19, 1958) this was the “first inter- 
collegiate meet ever held in Kansas.” ewspaper accounts of the event likewise stated that 
it was the first event of the kind held in the state. The meet was at Lawrence, May 20 and 
30, jn —_ ¢ the University of Kansas, Baker University, and Coo: Semertal College 

v4 The Que representatives were Jay Foster Beaman Bs , 1893; deceased 
951). 1 Mc! oa. Prof. George A. Gordon (!). Beaman was injured early in the 
meet and unable to — fully. 

a J college naga. Cooper’s three competitors were unable to overcome the 





Bcover superi Pp teams. Results of the meet as published in a 
oe al the student newspaper, were: University of Kansas 63, Baker 56, and 
Gordon was high-point man with 20 points. 


a ~ Lines 1, 2, and 4 supplied from Spencer, op. cit., p. 23. Another yell, composed 
by Fred L. Weede, was: 
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My recollections of football and other yells are, I fear, not ex- 
tensive as I never, or rarely, attended the games. 

Joe McCracken, later well known as Dr. Josiah McCracken for 
his work as a medical missionary in China, was easily the best 
athlete in the college. His ability became known in the East and 
he was brought to the University of Pennsylvania to play football, 
also representing that institution in the hammer throw at the 
Olympics when they were held in Paris. He distinguished himself 
not only in that event, in which he won second place, but also by 
adherence to his moral principles in refusing to contest on the 
Sabbath and declining to drink toasts in wine at the concluding 
banquet.*? 

A good many pranks enlivened the college community. Inducing 
some greenhorn to go “snipe-hunting,” with, of course, the high 
privilege and honor of “holding the bag,” was a favorite extra- 
curricular amusement.*? Putting Jack, Dr. Spencer’s horse, and, 
on another occasion, his buggy, into the chapel were favorite 
college sports; the girls’ waiting room also served as a repository 


81. Dr. Josiah C. McCracken (1874- ; M.D., Univ. of Pennsylvania, 1901; dean, 
medical department, St. John’s Valves, Shanghai, or many years) has kindly furnished 
me (letter of March 19, 1958) w: ith information in regard to his athletic record. 
playing on the Cooper football team 12 five or six years he went in 1896, at the age of 23, 
to the University of wens Ivania where he played four full years, and for one year was 
chosen as half-back on ter Camp’s All-American team. At Pennsylvania, also, he com- 
Peoe in the hammer AA... and the shot put and in the intercollegiate meets of 1898 and 

899 won in both events—a record which 4 — not believe any other athlete has ever 

chieved. He learned only conenty  — on 30, 1898, he won lw world’s record {in 

the 16-Ib. hemmer throw from John hd. a distance of 153 ft. 9 ins.—but Flana- 

gan won the zocend back 12 days eS with 158 ft. 4 ins. !—D. A. Bachelor, R. H. Greenleaf, 

= Clifford E. Larrabee, “Hammer Throwing Statistics,” Track and Field News, Los Altos, 
, April, Tose pp. 1, 16, 17, 18, 64, 68, 78, 127. 

a the Paris Olympics McCracken competed in the hammer throw, the shot put, and he 
believes, the discus (an event in which he had not previously participated |), but qualified 
only in the hammer throw. His opposition to competition on Sabbath at the O yaa 
was, it should be noted, not a one-man affair. “Princeton, Penn and Syracuse banded 
together against Sunday competition and any discrimination against athletes who refused to 
break the Sabbath” ona the French at first agreed that marks or times made other days 
would —- iy those made on the ——_, but later abrogated this agreement and 
announced that ten finals would be y, July 15. Princeton and Syracuse 
stood firm for Sabbath observance but the An athletes were permitted to arrive at indi- 
vidual decisions and five out of 13 decided to compete. McCracken, of course, was with 
the majority of Sabbath observers but, fortunately, Ay- 1 in the hammer throw were on 
Menday, july 16, — enabled him to pla ona third. He was ottentiy = 
far om eing in his best form as his throw was one of - Ames in his record—only 1 
a 9 ins. John Flanagan, whom he had beaten and in turn been beaten by in 1808, 

a, 4 place.—John Kieran and Arthur Daley, The Story of the Olympic Games . . 
{Philadelphia and N. Y., 1957), pp. 05-45; fPachelor yr! ab. loc. cit., p. 127; W. . Maxwell, 
— General Alumni Catalogue of th yloani (Philadelphi , 1922), 


Pp. 
McCracken’s hostility to alcoholic beverages was such that when, serving as an advance 
ogee for the Cooper gunaet a= the summer of 1895, he saw a ge sign—SALCON— 
ending across the sidewalk, he crossed the street to avoid having to walk under it. Kansas 
had been legally “ary” since 1880, but it took Carry A. Nation and her brickbats—rather 
than the more traditional hatchet—to make it so in fact.—Letter from Dr. McCracken, 
November 25, 1957. 
cCracken, after whom the Sterling athletic field is named, for obvious reasons {s 
still a “legendary figure about the college. 

82. See Johana H. Smith, “In the eg A Study of Snipe Hunting,” Western Folklore, 
Berkeley, Calif., v. 16 (April p Ser). Be 07-110. And, of course, there were also “green- 
horns”—or at hos, stories ab orns—who were not as verdant as they appeared. 
Such a greenhorn—depositing on the ground the lantern which was su posed to attract the 
snipes and the gunny sack into which they were to fly—would make way quietly and 
rapidly to the horse and bu: ugay which had been left beside a lonely road, reach it before 
the plotters could arrive, and drive back to town, leaving the biters bit and with a walk of 
several miles ahead of them. 
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> for the vehicle. The pranksters had to go to a great deal of 

f trouble to accomplish those designs in which the buggy figured, 
wha as it was necessary to take it apart and then re-assemble it at the 
| a place where it was intended to be found. On one occasion—before 


thall my time, however—three jokers, two students by the name of 
, Weede and Folsom and a little Swede whose name I cannot recall, 











| the were painfully re-assembling the buggy on the chapel platform 
oe when Weede and Folsom heard a familiar step on the stairway 
as ~ and, without warning their companion, who was tightening a nut 
' ane on one of the wheels, fled out of a window and down the fire-escape. 
es The Swede, absorbed in his labors, continued until the newcomer 
' was standing over him, when he looked up and recognized the 
heh president. “Oh,” he commented placidly, “I tought dat vas Veede 
igh and Folsom!” * 
eo The story is told that on another occasion a couple of students 
— with nothing better to do had taken the buggy out of the presi- 
rend dent’s barn and had toilsomely hauled it over the familiar path to 
mary the college building. Arrived at the foot of the steps they had low- 
cen, ered the shafts for a rest preliminary to the really serious effort of 
ay getting it up that steep incline. “I’ve enjoyed the ride, boys,” re- 
wr was marked the president’s voice from the shadowy recesses of the seat, 
8 and “but you can take me home now.” This episode, however, I think 
ord fn occurred not at Cooper but at Muskingum, another U. P. college. * 
a. Another prank was hitching up Professor Thompson’s cow to the 
iit same long-suffering buggy and driving her so furiously that it 
alited “strained her milk.” Greasing the blackboards was also before my 
anded time but was called to my attention every time I tried to write on 
days them. *° Dr. Spencer was once hung in the hallway—in effigy—for 
racuse some offense now unknown to me. 
with My recreational and social life was limited, if only because I had 
aN: 88. The above is the story which was lon current in, Sterling and which 1 had always 


heard. According, however, to Fred L. Wi who, with Lucius Folsom, was a — 
— as pant, the prank in which they and oven other students were involved was conv eying 
= “Chic Sales” to the college —_ the purpose of blocking the entrance of Cooper Hall, an 
922); the climactic words—“I tought it vos Veede and Folsom”—were uttered not by a Swede 
° but by, Rudolph Miller, “an Austrian who spoke six languages and was a_ mathematical 
wanes genius,” when someone addressed the two mentioned under impression that they were 
ON— members of the faculty. Thus are the raw materials of fact shaped into folklore. I trust 
story as given in these 


aie that the above correction will not interfere with the narration of 

aalieer reminiscences. 

acken, _ $4. At which Dr. Sameer cer had been ident for seven years, 1879-1886, prior | to com- 
ing to Cooper, and at earlier Os 0) he had had the privilege of teaching ‘ “Hebrew 

ons {fs and hey po at Philosophy” to William Rainey Harper, later the famous —z of the — 
versity of Chicago, then a her, of 14.—Thomas W. William (r 

lore cago, _ De iO, 11-14.” Spencer, op. cit. pp. 5. 8 Who'e Who in America, 1912-1918, 

A Pp. 

green- 

eared. 85. ently in other college during the iod of his at- 

ot the entrant Fred Ve. 2. a rin eader. His father, painted See iilanests ne 

and of charge, since, without an ite information, he nev ess knew that his son should 
efore have a guilty conscience.— b from Fred L. Weede, December 10, 1957. Evidently, 
alk of however, the paint job was by no means fully effective in restoring a good writing surface 


to the blackboards. 
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little time for anything but my studies. Much of it was connected 
with the academic or extra-curricular activities of the college. An 
example was the visit of the geology class to the salt mine at Lyons, 
now said to be the largest in the world. We descended into the 
mine in what impressed me as pretty crude-looking crates, but with- 
out accident. We saw the men blasting the rock, breaking it up 
with their picks, loading it into cars pulled by donkeys to the lift, 
where it was carried to the surface in the same fashion as that in 
which we made our exits when the visit was over. 

The college male quartet frequently appeared both in college and 
in community programs, and was a great favorite.** It was going 
strong when I first came to college and then consisted of Harry (later 
Dr. H. R.) Ross,?? Will Philips,8* Fred Weede,*® and my classmate 
John Brush.’ Philips graduated in June, ’96, and was replaced by 


36. The Cooper quartet seems to occupy much the same position in the traditions of 
early Cooper as the Pony Express in the lore of the trans-Mississippi West. Both lasted only 
x omgeetivdy brief period—the quartet at the most from some time in 1894 until early 

1897. yet it stands out in the memories of those who knew it or merely heard of it 
as if t had been an institution of long standin 

The quartet during its brief aeee Ge uded at various times six * poi all of varied 


talents—and an advance agent. Its repertoire consisted of veou, “Sailors’ Chorus,” 
“Annie Laurie,” “Robin Adair,” ty, Bridge,” ““The Water M ake Pity the Seamen 
To-ni it,” “An Old Woman,” “The Tw ty Psalm” and other Psalm arrangements, 
“Soldiers’ Farewell,” “Lead, Kindly Light,” “The Lost Chord,” > Vi 
lees, coll songs, and melodies, h as “Stars of the Summer Night,” “Old Oaken 
ucket,” “Sneezing Catch,” “Jackie Horner,” “Calico Pie,” ““Woul You Like to Know?,” 
“Steal oe to so tonne ”” “Ring dem em Bells,” “Aunt Dinah’s Quilting Party,” “I’se been Workin’ 
2 de Rail R “The ae Fair,” “Forty Fight Blue Bottles on the Wall,” 


ullfrog on ig the songs mentioned in the text); wt = e Unto Me,” 
“The rh a the Deep,” “Man the Life Boat,” “Calvary,” “Not nt 
“Out on the Deep,” “The — 4 Came,” a Mighty D Deep,” “Lord God of Abraham.” 
“Last Night”); guitar—sometimes guitar d_mandolin—qu artets (“Overture Medley,” 
“Blondinette Fantasia,” “Valse Brillante, a “Brightest Scenes,” “Spanish Retreat, ” “Gettys- 
burg March,” “Bright Light. Mazurka,” ““Midni t Stars,” “Windsor Castle Waltz,” “The 
Sinking Ship,” “Daughter of Love,” “Love’s Dream after the Ball,” and various waltzes 
and mazurkas ); guitar solos (* “Siege of Sebastopol,” “Sunny Banks,” “Sweet Home” with 
variations, “ armonic Waltz” ); readings (“The isoner’s Soliloquy, ” “The Light From 
Over the Ranges “The Volunteer Organist ” “Little oe Flowers,” “The Catholic Psalm,” 
“A i<ges e True,” “Demetri etrius, ” “The Black ’ and selections from James Whit- 
comb ley i and “im ations” (“Mark Twain's . " Interviewer,” “The Old Man at 
Church,” “ iller we uf “Her’n Me,” “Pa ’ud Whup,” “Jen’s Feller,” “Hanner, How’s 
Yer Ma?,” “Man With a Tune in His Head,” “The om al a, “Playin’ in the Sod 
Corn Patch, ”” “Saxby’s Philosophy,” “If I Didn’t Forget How Old I Was,” “Uncle Jim,” 
“Essay on Man.” selections from James Whitcomb Riley, and other pieces mentioned in the 
narrative or under the name of the impersonator ). 

The above list confirms the claim that the quartet could—and sometimes did—give - 

many as four performances Te) a ~- community, with pr —— suited to the day of th 


week, the sponsorship, etc., — themselves. uartet —_ soloists had ri 
their material memorized AF pon never re perform with scores before received highly 
enthusiastic press notices, with Ross as ator, Brush as basso, 50, Weede as reader, and 


Philips as guitar soloist most frequently se! ‘cclemed for re mention in descending order 
Their r ire—as oes in programs kindly furnished b: y Weede and Dunlap, su ple- 
mented by letters from them—dgives an —_po—y ~~ of certain aspects of English-spe 
Protestan‘ Z sepuee culture on the Central Great Plains during the mid-1890’s. 

H. R. Ross. See Footnote 51. 


William Anderson Philips (B.A., Cooper, 1896; D.D., Univ. of Atlanta; dec. 
1993) was baritone or first bass, played the guitar, and delivered the ‘ ‘college commercials” 
group. 

89. Fred Lewis Weede (Cooper, ex. 1898; B.S., Univ. of Pennsylvania; Doctor of 
Letters, Sterling; journalist and publicity man) was second tenor, played the guitar, and 
recited such “sad or heavy selections - tear jerker stuff” as “Little Joe’s Flowers” 
and James Whitcomb Riley’s “Goodbye, ‘Jim, Take Keer of Yourself.” 

40. John Ulysses Brush (B.A., Cooper, 1898; D, 2. _Sterling, 1927; dec., 1934) is 
credited by Fred ae: Weede with havin g organized ginal” Cooper quartet. The only 
member of the qroup who had enjoyed formal hn ealtinn, he served as director, sang 
second bass and solos, and played the mandolin. 
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Will Hood,*! while the place of Fred Weede, who intended to teach 
school the next year, was taken by Owen Dunlap.** The quartet 
was disbanded in 1897, the year in which Owen Dunlap withdrew 
from college in January and Will Hood in June.** Among the popu- 
lar songs they sang I recall: 


I found a horseshoe (twice) 
I picked it up and nailed it on the door. 
The name of the horse that wore it, (twice) 
The name of the horse that wore it was Lenore. 
Ring, chiming bells! (8 times).44 

Another was: 
I’m going to sell rat-traps in Egypt, (3 times) 
And I’m not coming back any more. 
It’s all on account of somebody, (3 times) 
And I’m not coming back any more.*5 
I’m going to sell peanuts in China. 


41. William T. Hood (B.S., Cooper, 1897; auditor; dec., 1942) was baritone and 
odin played the mandolin, and ‘delivered the “commercials” for his group. 


42. Owen R. Dunlap (Cooper, ex. 1897) was second tenor and accompanist and also 
played the guitar. 

43. The author’s original statements about the quartet, although accurate in general 
outline, were so incorrect in such matters of detafi as who succeeded whom and when that 
I have revised her account, according to the best available a. without indicating 
i? ~ changes and their sources. Letters, reminiscences, and prin’ Wo 4 - Com fre 

Weede and Owen Dunlap, surviving members of the quartet, oo a 
Niracken, advance agent, are the basis of my revision. 

44. a and music of a similar song can be found in Carl Sandburg, The American 
Songbag id 1927) ‘ A! 883: Sandburg sang it on the Milton Berle gram, 
October 22, 1958, remar his introduction that he had heard it in Galesburg 60 years 
besene and had never hear hy 1d, The Sandbi version, + ty differs from that of 
the iy glee club by being without a refrain an , having as the last line of the stanza, 
“The horse that wore the shoe his name was Mike.” According to Sandburg: “ Railroad 
switchmen at Illinois and Iowa division points sang this . . . in the 1890's when their 
gloves froze to the coupling ing pins between coal cars, and it was fun to reach a shanty stove. wn 
In all probability urg version, with its reference to the unromantically named 
equine quadruped, Pr a ae on an earlier glee-club version. The Cae uartet version, 
however, is a synthetic one, and Fred L. Weede, who had a principal hand in working it 

up, remembers it b somowdas differently from the author of these reminiscences. The history 
$ bo quartet version is an interesting revelation of how popular songs have sometimes 
evelo} 

The “original” version, according to Weede, was a single stanza, which he had heard 
as a boy in Ness county, Kansas: 

“I found a horseshoe, I found ,2 horseshoe. 

I np it up and nailed it o’er the door. 

It was rusty and full of nail holes, 

Good luck it brought to me forevermore.” 

The quartet used it as an encore, but decided it was too brief, so added a second stanza: 

“TI love Susannah, Susannah she loves me. 

She am the finest gal that ever you did see. 

She am a daisy, she sets me crazy, 

I'll love Susannah forevermore.” 

This “barbershop ditty,” up to this point, was without a chorus, so Fred Weede was 
commissioned to work one up. He borrowed the two opening lines from some source now 
unknown, using as tune “a semblance of ‘Sweet Adeline’ ” and for the other lines a repeat 
of the tune used for the = lines in the first stanza. 

g chiming bells, 
nen " icine bells. 
Good luck it brought to me forevermore. 
Ring chiming bells, 
Your music t 
Good luck it brought to me forevermore.” 

When used as a chorus to the second stanza “she” was substituted for “it.” Mr. Weede 
can not, however, remember the Cooper quartet using the name of a horse or mule in their 
version. The author of these reminiscences may have remembered “the horse . 
Lenore” from an earlier version of “I found a horseshoe”—or, perhaps, the Cooper quartet 
added such a stanza after Fred Weede dropped out in 1896. 

45. Owen Dunlap remembers the rat-trap territory as Iceland and the prospective peanut 
salesman as intending to operate in Egypt. This song was used an encore. I have been 


unable to locate either the words or music in any published work. 
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And still another began: 
I saw Esau kissing Kate . . .46 


Of course they emphasized the Cooper songs, which were also 
sung by the student body in general. The two college songs were: 


There is a town called Sterling, Oh Yes! (twice) 
There is a town called Sterling 

And the college keeps it whirling 

In that good old town of Sterling, Oh Yes, Oh Yes! 
Chorus: 


Then here’s to good old Cooper, 
Drink her down! 

Then here’s to good old Cooper, 
Drink her down! 

Then here’s to good old Cooper 
And let everybody whoop ’er, 
For it’s Hi Yi Cooper, 

Drink her down, down, down! 


Oh the Cooper girls are extra super-fine, 
In fashions they are strictly up to time. 
They have beauty, brains, and worth, 
They’re the dearest girls on earth, 

Then here’s to the girls of C. M. C.! 


Chorus: 


(Oh the Cooper boys are mighty hard to beat, 

With their manners, mind, and muscles all complete. 
In the world’s mad race for fame 

And for glory’s honored name 

They will get there just the same, 

Don’t you know?) 


Chorus: 


Oh the faculty is in it at the college, 

Chuckfull of science, Greek and other knowledge. 
In the ’ologies of college, 

And that without apolog’, 

The faculty is in it at the college.47 


Chorus: 


The other, sung to the tune of “Solomon Levi”: 


If ever you want to join a crowd 

That’s jolly and full of fun, 

Composed of the merriest boys and girls 
That ever lived under the sun, 


46. Used as an encore. Words and music in Sigmund Spaeth, Weep Some More, My 
Lady (Garden City, N. Y., 1927), pp. 201, 202. 
47. Written by Fred L. Weede and sung to the tune of an old Yale drinking-song, 
“Drink Her Down, Drink Her Down!”—See Francis B. Kellogg, comp. and ed., Yale Songs 
New Haven, 1889), p. 11. The versions of the author, Fred L. Ryeede. and Owen R. 
p differ somewhat but, with one ion, so slightly that I have not altered the 
version as it stood originally in the text. en R. — however, furnishes a stanza 
which does not appear in either of the other versions and which is inserted in parentheses. 
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Just add your name to Cooper’s roll 

And shout with all your might 

For the college that’s best in all the West, 
Our pride and our delight. 


Chorus: 


Yes, we're from Cooper, 

Colors red and blue. 

We stand for Cooper, 

And to her colors we'll ever be true. 


We'll carry them up to the envious round 

At the top of the ladder of fame, 

And there we'll unfurl at the top of the world 
Our colors and Cooper’s fair name. 


The blue is for character, honor, and worth, 

The red is for vigor and vim. 

A new student here doesn’t wait very long 

Before he begins to pitch in. 

But if you determine a neighboring school 

Is the best one for you to try, 

If you want to keep step with the pace that we set, 
You'll have to step up pretty high! 48 

Chorus: 


During the early years of the quartet it used to tour the state 
(at least) in the interests of the college with the aim of attracting 
new students.“ Joe McCracken was the advance agent®® and 
Philips the original spokesman. After his graduation, Will Hood 
became the “spieler.” I recall him saying, “When I meet St. Peter 
at the Gate, and he says, “Well, Will, what about those lies you 
used to tell about Cooper Memorial College?,’ what am I going to 
say?” 


48. The music and original words of “Solomon Levi” can be found in many collecti 
of college and other popular songs. One which comes to hand is Albert E. Wier, ed., The 
Book of a Thousand Songs (New York, 1918), p. 421. 

49. The members of the Em yn received their tuition for aoe work in publicizing the 
college, but Sy. pee to pay th eir own expenses, which they did by getting various Thing 
zations, particularly United Presbyterian congregations, to s their concerts and 
the proceeds with them, the quartet receiving the ay hay RW 4 sponenre® ip i 14 
cluded board and ag | for the quartet in private — 1. Beginning in central 
particularly Rice county, with concerts over the Christmas aca, and perhaps over ~~ 
ends, the quartet “Boal y went on two extended summer tours—in 1895 along the Santa Fe 
railroad as far ae as Kansas City, Mo., and as far west as the Colorado line and in 1896 

covering, accor: ding to Owen R. P, “all of Kansas (except about five counties), part 
of Galasndo on and Nebraska,” getting as far west as Denver. 

50. Joe McCracken, the famous athlete—see Footnotes 28, 8 and 3l—was evidently 
highly successful as an advance font. ju dging from the number of 9 oY he made. 
He had to —% about three weeks ahead quartet, lg in each C= some of 
zation willing to sponsor the quartet on the day following the last previous ~p-- 

The original plan hed been to sing only in communities where there = a United —_ 
terian congregation, but, in order to fill out the schedule, McCracken frequently signed up 
the quartet for concerts in other communities and rdsu the turn-out in such places 
was even greater. McCracken’s work involved both ties and excitement. On one 
occasion he arrived in Denver with only 87 cents in his ket, registered in a hotel, wired 
the quartet for money, and, while waiting for it, scheduled the quartet for two ‘ormances. 
The trains ran so equently that he took his bicycle along and frequently e it between 
towns, on one occasion bicycling back through northeastern Colorado to the county seat of 
the most northwesterly Kansas county. 
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No male quartet in those days was considered complete unless it 
possessed, in addition to the standard number and variety of voices, 
a “reader,” principally of humorous selections. In my day, Harry, 
later Dr. H. R. Ross, was the reader, and one of his most popular 
numbers, entitled “Uncle Zeke’s Visit to the City,” was of his own 
composition, though, from its character, it could hardly have been 
copyrighted since it involved imitations of a rooster, calf, goat, 
prairie chicken, prairie dog, wooden pump, a cork being pulled 
from a bottle and the liquid running out, a doctor sawing off a 
man’s leg, a threshing machine, turkey chick, turkey gobbler, and 
a cat and dog fight in four parts.™ 

The “chalk talk” was then a favorite form of entertainment, but 
the only person in college who was skilled in giving chalk talks was 
my classmate Paul Stormont. He would begin to tell a story and as 
he talked would put on a sheet of paper, three feet by four in size, 
or larger, various lines or marks here and there, apparently at ran- 
dom. Then, as he concluded a part of the story, he would rapidly 
join these lines or marks and an illustration of the story would sud- 
denly appear. A story might call for several such pictures. Some- 
times he used only charcoal and sometimes colored chalks. 

There were no plays in the college of those days, and no dramatic 
coach. “Dialogues” were occasionally put on in the literary so- 
cieties, but nothing approaching a play.®* I do not, indeed, remem- 
ber seeing a play anywhere in the community during the years 
1895-1898. 


51. Harry Reath Ross (1869-1944) was not a Cooper graduate, but alternated a couple 
of years in college with two or three years of school teaching at ay, a few miles west, 
in order to earn money for his expenses at a — school in Kansas City, Mo., from which 
he was graduated in 900. He was particular y noted for his “impersonations.” In ea 
tion to his “headliner,” they were usually of a “bashful, sometimes not too p iebeionat, boy.” 
mostly by “a Kansas rhymester,” D. A. Ellsworth. They included “Paw’d Whup,” at 
yuh goin’ to do when the world busts | through?.” and “Piller Fights. *” Other favorite selec- 
tions were “Hanner, How’s Yer Maw” and “B "8 in Trouble,” with the clinch lines, “Bill's 
in the legislature, but he doesn’t say what rat He also recited from James Whitcomb 
Riley and Eugene Field. Persons qualified from experience to judge declare that if he had 
fame to go on the stage as a professional impersonator he could have achieved national 


A. Ellsworth, Dr. Ross’s favorite author, is a comesably obscure literary figure. The 
mm >= Historical Society (letter of ete Aa 1958) is able to state only that he 
mes admitted to the practice of law in — in 1887 became an editor of the Chase County 
lican (first issue, October 15) and county superintendent of schools, from 1893 to 
it taught one and geography at K.S.T.C., Emporia, and as late as 1935 was living 
in San Diego. There is no evidence that he ever publi ished a collection of his poems; prob- 
ably they appeared in obscure local publications. . Ross’s daughter (letter from Mrs. Ruth 
Ross Van Patien, Ane 8, 1958) writes: “Father had a scrapbook in which he k poems 
and readings he clipped from ~~ yo or Ly - azines. Many of his readings were this 
scrapbook. However that scrapbook has ost for many ygems. ” Doubtless these clip- 
pings included some e of Elisworth’s Ss. ee s Index to ray, however. ,, lists “Gwine 
to Marry Jim,” “How We Waked Ike,” “Pa’s Soft Spot,” ay er Fights” as included 
in various anthologies. 

52. The ubienitess Fred L. Weede, however, states that he wrote the script for and also 
sta: ~y -> “the very first attempt in the colle lege at a “drama or stage presentation” — 
s put on ~— e auspices the Crestomatheon literary society, June 
, 1896 in which h the writ writer of these reminiscences, under the name of Orthea, was a mem- 
ber ae - Teed retinue. A group photograph in my possession is evidently of the cast 
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There was a college paper, The Cooper Courier [founded 1892], 
but it meant so little to me that I was unable to recall its name 
and had to call on a former college-mate, Pearl Ireton (Mrs. Tal- 
mon Bell), to refresh my memory. 

There were a few college picnics at which we ate and talked 
and then went home, and occasional parties in the homes of local 
people at which we played charades, “Going to Jerusalem,” “Fruit 
Basket Upset,” “Clap In and Clap Out,” and guessing-games of 
which the object was to identify persons, objects, etc., by asking 
questions which could only be answered by “Yes” or “No.” There 
was none of the dancing or even of the “play-party” games which 
had been so popular in western Kansas, but I didn’t miss them 
as I was in Sterling to “go through college” and was kept busy 
getting high enough grades to “pass.” 

Tuesday, Thursday, and, when I did not attend prayer-meet- 
ing, Wednesday, were my nights at home, and I had to study 
up to the last minute, even on my evenings out, except on Sabbath 
when no studying was ever done. Monday evening was reserved 
alternately for the speech class and for physical culture, Friday 
was literary society evening, and Saturday night was choir practise, 
for I began singing in the United Presbyterian choir not long after 
entering college. Sabbath was spent in attending Sabbath School 
and church in the morning and Young People’s Christian Union 
and church in the evening. Even the Wednesday evening prayer- 
meetings were well attended by the students and it was popular for 
them to attend church both morning and evening. It was at the eve- 
ning services that the “dates” showed up, either by coming to the 
church together or through the boys standing in line outside after 
the benediction, each stepping forth as the girls filed by to say to 
his “pick of the flock,” “May I see you home?” I do not recall that 
it was ever even whispered that any of the boys smoked or played 
cards or drank—though probably I should not have heard of it 
if they did. I was nearly through college before I did any “dating” 
myself, and then not much. 

Many laughable incidents took place, both in classroom and 
in chapel. Sometimes a mouse would be seen running across the 
floor ** and one afternoon, while a class of boys was reciting and 
a group of girls studying in the corner, a little mouse sought 
refuge in the petticoats of one of the girls. She, being calm and 


quick-witted, instantly placed her hand upon the area of encroach- 
58. According to Fred L. Weede, the miso did not always get into the college building 


under their own power, but—along with crickets, ee bugs, bumble bees, 
garter snakes—were introduced in old handkerchiefs or small boxes 
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ment and the mouse shortly expired. But the boys had observed 
the whole affair, and in the next “Chresto World,” a “newspaper” 
read at the weekly meetings of one of the literary societies, ap- 
peared a news item stating that “Pearl Ireton is writing a book, 
entitled ‘Lost in the Outskirts.’” 

On one occasion, those of us who happened to be seated near 
the windows of an upstairs recitation room in a class taught by Pro- 
fessor Bell were privileged to witness a remarkable sight. Dr. Spen- 
cer, president of the institution, was pursuing two or three male 
students around and around a clump of cedars in front of Cooper 
Hall. The boys were dodging in, out, and around the trees and 
the president was following them determinedly and with such speed 
that, as a student seated near me commented in a very discreet 
undertone, you could have “played checkers” on the skirts of the 
long-tailed clerical coat which he habitually wore. But the cause, 
purpose, and outcome of the chase were a mystery to me at the 
time and still remain so. 

Marion Trueheart, now of some note as a cancer specialist,® 
contributed more than his share of amusement, somewhat assisted 
by his natural tendency toward lisping. One day in Bonus Wil- 
son’s class in Caesar he was engaged in translating the address 
of the Haeduan chief Dumnorix to the author of the Commen- 
taries. “Dumnorikth . . . thed,” he translated hesitatingly— 
long pause—then in a tone of sudden and excited revelation, “Oh 
Great Thethar!” The teacher in School Law one day called on a 
young man to recite on one of the practical problems connected 
with the management of a school. “Mr. ———————, will you 
describe the essentials of a school water-system?” “There should 
be two,” the young man replied brightly, “one for the boys and 
one for the girls.” I uttered an only partially suppressed whoop 
of mirth, in which I was joined by most of the other members of the 
class. The instructor, Professor Bell, turned white as a sheet. 
“This class is dismissed,” his usually stern voice now almost grim. 
We departed in considerable confusion. 

In chapel each student some time during each semester was re- 
quired to give either a recitation, that is, a selection learned “by 
heart,” an essay, or an oration. Here again, Marion Trueheart was 
distinguished for the originality of his performance. On one occa- 
sion his oration—or possibly essay—consisted of nothing but 
columns of words, with no connection whatever; on another his 
oration was a single sentence, “We should always take advantage 


ag YS ; B. A., Univ. of Kansas, 1901; M. D., Kan- 
; dec., 1946), founder of = Trueheart Clinic in Sterling. 


54. Marion Trueheart {s.5. 
sas City Medical College, 1 a 
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of all things—especially the door,” which he followed immediately 
by a high kick at the chandelier, a repetition of the original sentence, 
and a practical illustration of its meaning by promptly departing. 
An “original essay” by another student closed with a passage be- 
ginning, “And now, my dear readers ; 

An old retired minister who was afflicted with an ailment of the 
feet which required that they be swathed in great quantities of 
bandages, and whose face and manner were almost as odd appear- 
ing as his pedal extremities, was frequently present at chapel. One 
day he was sitting with his feet elevated on a chair, waiting to lead 
the devotional period. One of my weaknesses has always been to 
laugh at the wrong time, and this was one of those occasions. Con- 
templation of his general appearance and posture became too much 
for me, and I began to laugh, gently, of course, until the tears came. 
Just when that point had been reached, Dr. Spencer, the president, 
rose and announced the Psalm, repeating in his announcement the 
words: 

Great streams of water from my eyes 
Ran down because I saw 

How wicked men run on in sin 
And do not keep Thy Law.55 


If I had thought I was in agony before, it was because I had not 
realized the depths of misery into which this new stimulus would 
throw me! 

The greatest benefit which I derived from the college came not 
from any course or group of courses but from the Chrestomatheon 
literary society,®° the first society of the kind to be organized in the 
college. The Chresto colors were brown and gold and its flower 
was the sunflower. The society song was: 

Chresto, Oh Chresto, 

For you our hearts are bold! 

Hi-Hi-Hol Yi-Yi-Yol 

For the dear old Brown and Gold! 

O whatever we’re doing 

We're loyal still to you! 

We're Chrestos forever 

And to Chresto are true! 
The yell was: 

Hi! Hil Hol 

Yi! Yi! Yo! 

Chresto! Chresto! 

Hi! Hil Hol! 


55. From a metrical version of Ps. 119: 136. 
56. From the Greck, signifying “‘usefully knowing” or “useful knowledge.” 
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By the fall of 1895 the college had grown until it was thought 
advisable to organize another group, which assumed the name Theo- 
moron.5? The Theo colors were pink and green and the society’s 
flower was the wild rose. The societies met on Friday night and the 
programs consisted of readings, essays, orations, music, both instru- 
mental and vocal, the society paper, and debates, which were 
followed by a period during which anyone could express his opinion 
on the subject, if backed up by evidence. Then, too, we always had 
a session of parliamentary law, selecting a chairman and doing our 
best to entangle him. 

The best I can say as to my participation in the society programs 
is that I never failed to take any part assigned to me by the program 
committee." It is hard to realize how frightened I was on my first 
appearance on a program. The timidity developed during my years 
of isolation on the northwest Kansas prairie had never been over- 
come. I remember thinking how fine it would be if I could some- 
how sink through the floor and out of sight. But I managed, never- 
theless, to deliver unto the end John Godfrey Saxe’s poem: 


There’s a game much in fashion—I think it’s called euchre 
Though I never have played it for pleasure or lucre— 

In which when the cards are in certain positions 

The players appear to have changed their conditions, 

And one of them cries in a confident tone, 

“T think I may venture to go it alone!” 


In battle or business, whatever the game, 

In law or in love it is ever the same. 

In the struggle for power or the scramble for pelf, 
Let this be your motto, “Rely on yourself,” 

For whether the prize be a ribbon or throne, 

The victor is he who can go it alone.59 


1 am still rather fond of this poem. 


57. Presumably from two Greek words signifying “God” and “silly” or “foolish.” 
Two Greek scholars, my former colleague Prof. Deno Geanakoplos and his assistant Christos 
Patrinelis, are uncertain what meaning was intended to be conveyed by this rather curious 
combination. The most likely ey is that the intended meaning is something like 
“God’s fools” or “the foolishness God,” in reference to the texts: “Because the foolish- 
ness of God is wiser than men; and the weakness of God is stronger than men. . . . 
But God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the wise; and God hath 
chosen the weak things of the world to confound the things which are mi S =i 2 
I Cor., 1: 25, 27. See, also, I Cor. 1: 18-23; 2: 1, 2; 3: 19, 20. Also, “If any man among 
you seemeth to be wise in this world, let him become a fool, that he may be wise.” — 
I Cor., 8: 18. Probably this name was intended as a fling at the emphasis on “useful 
knowledge” in the name of the rival Chrestomatheon society. Had “‘moron,” however, been 
faa in use at the time as a onym for feeble-minded, as it was a quarter century 
ater, it is somewhat doubtful that this name would have been adopted. 

58. However, according to her fellow Chresto, Fred L. Weede, the author did serve 
as secretary in 1896. 

59. John Godfrey Saxe (1816-1887). The poem, of which the writer remembered 
five out of the seven stanzas, was entitled “The Game of Life.” Only the first and last 
stanzas, however, are given here, as an example of the poem’s character. 
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One of the questions discussed in the Chresto literary society was 
the independence of Cuba. It was debated on two different oc- 
casions and I took part in both debates, once on the negative and 
once on the affirmative, winning each time. On one of these oc- 
casions my opponent was John Kirkwood,” who was really a very 
brilliant young man and who, I was told, was quite chagrined at 
the decision. I understand, however, that he had made no particular 
preparation, not thinking it necessary, I presume. 

In the fall of 1897 took place the first intersociety contest. There 
were four events: debate, oration, essay, and recitation, each as- 
signed such a number of points that the winner of the debate and 
of one other event would win the contest, or so that, on the other 
hand, the winner of all events but the debate would win the meet. 
The contest was supposed to be carried on in a friendly spirit, but 
instead the rivalry became bitter. Friendships were interrupted, 
couples broken up, and feelings in general were tense. The debate 
question was: “Resolved, that United States Senators should be 
elected by popular vote,” with the Chrestos taking the affirmative. I 
was offered a place on the debate team, but didn’t have enough con- 
fidence in myself to accept; in addition I didn’t feel that I had 
enough time, as I was planning to graduate in the spring and was 
doing four years’ work in three. Standing room was at a premium 
the night of this contest, as all college programs open to the public 
were well patronized by the community. The Chrestos won all the 
events but the essay and were indeed jubilant, the Theos being 
correspondingly depressed. 

Commencement week finally arrived. Our class “ was the first to 
give a Junior-Senior banquet, held at the home of Mr. W. J. Squire. 
The program consisted of music, readings, and toasts. I was to 
toast the faculty under the title of “The Row Behind the Table”— 
my first attempt at this sort of thing. In fact, I had never even 
heard a toast, much less give one. Few toasts I have heard 
since, I think, would conform to the definition found in the diction- 
ary, and mine was no exception. My little “speech,” rather than 
toast, started off with an apparent misunderstanding of what was 


60. John M. Kirkwood, B. S., 1897; L. L. B., Kent College of Law. 


61. Class ~ - in thoes days ran high. and coh, Poy had colors, a yell, and a sense of 
rivalry for other classes. The colors of the class of were cream and scarlet, and were 
the first to be flown from the lightning rod at the rd of the Cooper Hall cupola. The 
perpetrators were John U. Brush, Orin A. Keach, Paul Stormont, and—needless to say— 
Fred L. bade eg 0 ane pat oe up . the 1 roof through two trap doors and, on descending, blocked 
the one to th they could not be used by members of rival classes. At- 
tempts to on. the the ‘fag fay 4 methods which included trying to goog, & it i) te 
attached to a kite string, all failed for two days, until “a little nervy fell Burns, 
somehow managed, at the risk of his life, to climb along the edge of the Ae “eet y!- the 
third floor from an unlocked low, and unblock the trap door, after which it was easy 
to bring up a ladder and pull down the colors. 
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intended by the r-o-w behind the table, which I interpreted as mean- 
ing a quarrel among the faculty rather than the faculty themselves, 
who were accustomed to sit behind a long table, facing the student 
body, at chapel. At one point I represented the seniors as repeating, 
from a metrical version of one of the Psalms, the words: “More un- 
derstanding now I have/ Than all my teachers far.” ®* I was con- 
siderably embarrassed by the preparation for the ordeal, carrying it 
out, and gracefully accepting the inevitable complimentary remarks 
which followed. This was one of the many times in my life when 
I have promised something which I knew was impossible, but which 
I managed to do in some sort of a way. 

Commencement was the evening of June 17, 1898, closing with 
the presentation of those diplomas for which we had labored so 
many weary hours. Each of us, ten in number—the largest class in 
the history of the college up to that time—delivered an oration. 
Mine, modestly entitled “The Problem of Life,” began with the as- 
sertion, “Philosophers of all ages have grappled with grand and most 
stupendous questions, and among these is the problem of life,” 
quoted Sir Isaac Newton’s remark that he felt he had spent his life 
playing with the pebbles on the seashore “whilst the great ocean of 
truth lay all undiscovered before me,” ® and concluded with a quota- 
tion from Revelation 22:5, which I managed to work in somehow: 
“And there shall be no night there; and they need no candle, neither 
light of the sun; for the Lord God giveth them light and they shall 
reign forever and ever.” One afternoon, while rehearsing this 
speech in the chapel, an old gentleman who was doing some paint- 
ing in the room at the time, turned to me and, with apparent earnest- 
ness, gravely enquired, “Who is the author of that—or did you write 
it? It is wonderful.” In a way he was probably right. 

In addition to the ten orations there was a solo by John Brush, a 
piano solo by Vera Strong, a trio by Belle Smith, Mabel Grandy, and 
myself, and a chalk-talk by Paul Stormont. The other members of 
the class were Orin Keach, Stella Stormont, William Finley, and 
Otto Newby. Two of our number became ministers in the United 
Presbyterian church,** one, a college professor, three, public 
oun a 119:90. This passage was naturally a favorite with pious but prankish under- 


63. Sir Isaac Newton (1642-1727). See John Bartlett, Familiar Quotations (Boston, 
1948), p. 184. 


64. John U. Brush and Orin A. Keach. 
65. Otto W. Newby, professor of Logic and Literature, C. M. C.; dec. 1906. 
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school teachers, one, an accountant,®’ one, a horticulturist.*6 One 
of the girls married shortly after graduation ® and another’s health 
failed so that she was unable to enter any occupation.” Only five 
are now living,” and we are widely separated. We kept a class 
letter going for 29 years, but it eventually disappeared. 

We had had a good time together. Even though there were only 
ten of us, we could, whenever the occasion presented itself, give our 
class yell noisily enough to satisfy any reasonable person: 

Hip hip rah zoo, 

Alla fa alla boo— 

Ad frontem straight. 
Cooper, class of "98! 72 


o =. Sophia Belle Smith, Emma Vera Strong, and Cassie (Catharine) Emma Wiggins, 
e er. 
67. William Paul Stormont. 
68. William L. Finley, landscape gardener. 
69. Mabel Latham Grandy (Mrs. T. J. English). 
Estella Myrtle Stormont, dec. 1909. She is, however, listed as “Teacher (retired ).” 
Pest thenten ay Wave, 1957, the number had been reduced to two: Mrs. T. J. English and 
‘a 
72. aie to the writer, this yell was supposed to be in three languages: English, 
iat, and Greek. “Alla fa alla boo” is a phonctic version of the line intended to bes aoe. 
L. Weede, author of the yell, tells me that the idea arose in a Greek class of w ich he 
ny one of three members, which went into the lan anguae so far that they read “ A Le 
Bound,” by Aeschylus. They became interest in certain irregular verbs, such as 
LAMBANO + to such an extent that they would greet one another on the campus 
with such verbs. “Alla fa alla boo” is an attempt at a phonetic rendering of 
HA (I have received) ELABON (I received). Information on the Greek by courtesy 
Dr. Geanakoplos. 











Some Notes on Kansas Cowtown Police Officers 
and Gun Fighters—Continued 


Nye H. MILter AND JosEPH W. SNELL 


HICKOK, JAMES BUTLER 
(1837-1876) 


ILD Bill Hickok began his career as a Kansas peace officer 

in 1858. On March 22, though only 20 years of age, he was 
elected constable of Monticello township, Johnson county. On 
April 21, 1858, Gov. James W. Denver issued Hickok’s commission 
and the act was recorded in the “Executive Minutes, Kansas Terri- 
tory,” now a part of the archives of the State Historical Society. 

Records of the United States War Department, Office of the 
Quartermaster General, show that on October 30, 1861, J. B. Hickok 
was hired as wagon master at Sedalia, Mo. His pay was $100 a 
month. 

Similar records from the Office of the Provost Marshal General 
show that a William Hickok (Wild Bill?) served as a special police- 
man in the corps during March, 1864. In the section on “Scouts, 
Guides and Spies, 1861-1866” this item was found: 

The United States, to William Hickok Dr. 
March 10” 1864 For 
Services rendered as Special Police under the 
direction of Lt, N. H. Burns A Pro Mar Dist S. W. 
Mo at Springfield Mo from March 1” to March 10” 
1864 inclusion being 10 days at $60.00 per month. 
$20.00 

I certify that the above account is correct and just; that the services were 
rendered as stated, and that they were necessary for the Public Service, as per 
my Report of “Persons and Articles,” Abstract of Expenditures for March 1864. 

N. H. Burns 
1 Lieut 1 Ark Inf. Actg. Pro. Mar. 
Approved 
John B. Sanborn 
Brig. Genl. Comd. 


On the reverse this terse sentence was written: 


Disapproved and ordered filed by Col Sanderson, for the reason that no 
authority was issued by the Pro Mar Genl of Dept of the Mo, for the employ- 
ment of this man. Wm K Patrick 

July 20 ’64 Auditor 

Nyxe H. Mriver and Josepn W. SNELL are members of the staff of the Kansas State 

Historical Society. 


Note: Appearance of the first installment of this series in the Spring, 1960, Kansas 
Historical Quarterly, has resulted in numerous requests for additional copies. If interest 
continues the entire series will be reprinted and offered for sale under one cover, with ad- 
ditional information and perhaps an index. 
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A like reference to service from March 11 to March $1 was also 
recorded: 
The United States, to Wm Hickok Dr. 
March 81” 1864 For 
Services rendered as Special Police under the 
direction of Lt W. H. McAdams Pro Mar Dist S. W. 
Mo. at Springfield Mo from March 11” to March 
31” 1864, inclusion being 20 days at $60.00 per 
month $40.00 
I certify that the above account is correct and just; that the services were 
rendered as stated, and that they were necessary for the Public Service, as per 
my Report of “Persons and Articles,” Abstract of Expenditures for March 
1864. 
W. H. McApams 
Lt. 24” Mo. Vol. Pro. Mar. Dist. S. W. Mo. 
Approved 
John B. Sanborn 
Brig. Genl. Comd 


And on the reverse the same terse sentence: 

Disapproved and ordered filed by Col Sanderson, for the reason that no 
authority was issued by the Pro Mar Genl of Dept of the Mo, for the em- 
ployment of this man. Wm K Patrick 

July 20 ’64 Auditor 

Near the end of the Civil War, Hickok wrote this letter: 

CassviLLE, Mo., February 10, 1865. 
Brigadier-General SANBORN: 

I have been at Camp Walker and Spavinaw. There are not more than ten 
or twelve rebels in any squad in the southwest that I can hear of. If you want 
me to go to Neosho and west of there, notify me here. It was cold; I re- 
turned back. 

J. B. Hicxocx. 

General Sanborn replied: 

HEADQUARTERS District OF SOUTHWEST Missouri, 
Springfield, Mo., February 11, 1865. 
J. B. Hicxocx, 

Cassville, Mo.: 

You may go to Yellville or the White River in the vicinity of Yellville and 
learn what Dobbin intends to do with his command now on Crowley’s Ridge, 
and from there come to this place. 

Joun B. SANBORN, 
Brigadier-General, Commanding.1 


It was in Springfield that Hickok shot and killed Dave Tutt. The 
Springfield Missouri Weekly Patriot, July 27, 1865, gave the killing 
only scant notice in its “locals” column: 


David Tutt, of Yellville, Ark., was shot on the public square, at 6 o'clock 
P. M., on Friday last, by James B. Hickok, better known in Southwest Missouri 
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as “Wild Bill.” The difficulty occurred from a game of cards. Hicock is a 
native of Homer, Lasalle county, Ills., and is about twenty-six years of age. 
He has been engaged since his sixteenth year, with the exception of about two 
years, with Russell, Majors & Waddill, in Government service, as scout, guide, 
or with exploring parties, and has rendered most efficient and signal service 
to the Union cause, as numerous acknowledgements from the different com- 
manding officers with whom he has served will testify. 


Wild Bill was tried and on August 5, 1865, was acquitted. The 
Patriot reported on August 10: 


The trial of Wm. Haycock for the killing of Davis Tutt, in the streets in 
this city week before last, was concluded on Saturday last, by a verdict 
of not guilty, rendered by the jury in about ten minutes after they retired to 
the jury room. 

The general dissatisfaction felt by the citizens of this place with the verdict 
in no way attaches to our able and efficient Circuit Attorney, nor to the Court. 
It is universally conceded that the prosecution was conducted in an able, 
efficient and vigorous manner, and that Col. Fyan [sic] is entitled to much 
credit for the ability, earnestness and candor exhibited by him during the 
whole trial. He appeared to be a full match for the very able Counsel who 
conducted the defense.—Neither can any fault be found with the Judge, who 
conducted himself impartially throughout the trial, and whose rulings, we 
believe, gave general satisfaction. As an evidence of the impartiality of his 
Honor, we copy the instructions given to the jury, as follows: 

Ist. If they believe from the evidence that the defendant intentionally 
shot at the deceased, Davis Tutt, and the death of said Tutt was caused thereby, 
they will find defendant guilty, unless they are satisfied from the evidence 
that he acted in self-defense. 

2d. That defendant is presumed to have intended the natural and probable 
consequences of his own acts. 

8d. The defendant cannot set up in justification that he acted in self-defense 
if he was willing to engage in a fight with deceased. 

4th. To be entitled to acquital on the ground of self-defense, he must 
have been anxious to avoid a conflict, and must have used all reasonable means 
to avoid it. 

5th. If the deceased and defendant engaged in a fight or conflict willingly 
on the part of each, and the defendant killed the deceased, he is guilty of the 
offense charged, although the deceased may have fired the first shot. 

6th. If it appear[s] that the conflict was in any way premeditated by the 
defendant, he is not justifiable. 

7th. The crime charged in the indictment is complete, whether there was 
malice or not. 

8th. If the jury have any reasonable doubt as to the defendant’s guilt, 
they will give him the benefit of such doubt, and acquit him. 

9th. But such doubt must be a reasonable doubt, not a mere possibility. 
It must be such a doubt as leaves the mind disatisfied with a conclusion of guilt. 

10th. This rule, as to a reasonable doubt, does not apply as to matters 
set up in justification. 
llth. If the defendant claims to have acted in self-defense it is his duty 
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to satisfy you that he so acted, and it is not sufficient to create a doubt in your 
minds whether he so acted or not. 

12th. The jury will disregard evidence as to the moral character of deceased, 
and as to his character for loyalty, as the character of the deceased could afford 
no excuse for killing him. 

13th. Every murder includes in it the crime of man-slaughter, and if the 
jury believe that the defendant has committed the crime of murder in the first 
or second degree, they will find him guilty under this indictment of man-slaugh- 
ter, the crime charged in this indictment. 

14th. The Court instructs the jury that they may disregard all that part of 
the evidence of Tutt’s declaration to Lieut. Warner. 

15th. The Court instructs to disregard all Werner’s testimony. 

16th. That the jury will disregard any threats made by Tutt against Hay- 
cock prior to the meeting at the Lyon House in Haycock’s room. 

Those who so severely censure the jury for what they regard as a disregard 
of their obligations to the public interest, and a proper respect for their oaths, 
should remember that they are partly to blame themselves. The citizens of 
this city were shocked and terrified at the idea that a man could arm himself 
and take a position at a corner of the public square, in the centre of the city, 
and await the approach of his victim for an hour or two, and then willingly 
engage in a conflict with him which resulted in his instant death; and this, too, 
with the knowledge of several persons who seem to have posted themselves 
in safe places where they could see the tragedy enacted. But they failed to 
express the horror and disgust they felt, not from indifference, but from fear 
and timidity. 

Public opinion has much to do with the administration of justice, and when 
those whose sense of justice and respect for law should prompt them to speak 
out and control public sentiment, fail to do so, whether from fear or from 
indifference, we think they should not complain of others. That the defendant 
engaged in the fight willingly it seems is not disputed, and lawyers say—and 
the Court instructed the jury to the same effect—that he was not entitled to 
an acquital on the ground of self-defense unless he was anxious to avoid the 
fight, and used all reasonable means to do so; but the jury seems to have thought 
differently. 

About the end of January, 1867, the February issue of Harper’s 
New Monthly Magazine arrived in Kansas. The lead article, au- 
thored by Col. George Ward Nichols, was destined to make James 
Butler Hickok nationally famous. Then, as now, printed versions 
of Hickok’s career became the subject of controversy. The Leaven- 
worth Daily Conservative, January 30, 1867, said: 

QueER.—The story of “Wild Bill,” as told in Harper’s for February is not 
easily credited hereabouts. To those of us who were engaged in the campaign 
it sounds mythical; and whether Harry York, Buckskin Joe or Ben Nugget is 
meant in the life sketches of Harper we are not prepared to say. The scout 
services were so mixed that we are unable to give precedence to any. “Wild 


Bill’s” exploits at Springfield have not as yet been heard of here, and if under 
that cognomen such brave deeds occurred we have not been given the relation. 
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There are many of the rough riders of the rebellion now in this city whose 
record would compare very favorably with that of “Wild Bill,” and if another 
account is wanted we might refer to Walt Sinclair and also to the Park Stables. 


One of the most spirited criticisms appeared in the Springfield 
Patriot on January 31, 1867. The editor of that paper, having known 
Hickok during the war years, apparently felt especially qualified to 
criticize the article. He wrote: 


“WILD BILL,” HARPER’S MONTHLY AND “COLONEL” G. W. NICHOLS. 


Springfield is excited. It has been so ever since the mail of the 25th brought 
Harper's Monthly to its numerous subscribers here—The excitement, curiously 
enough, manifests itself in very opposite effects upon our citizens. Some are 
excessively indignant, but the great majority are in convulsions of laughter, 
which seem interminable as yet. The cause of both abnormal moods, in our 
usually placid and quiet city, is the first article in Harper for February, which 
all agree, if published at all, should have had its place in the “Editor’s Drawer,” 
with the other fabricated more or less funnyisms; and not where it is, in the 
leading “illustrated” place. But, upon reflection, as Harper has given the same 
prominence to “Heroic Deeds of Heroic Men,” by Rev. J. T. Headley, which, 
generally, are of about the same character as its article “Wild Bill,” we will 
not question the good taste of its “make up.” 

We are importuned by the angry ones to review it. “For,” say they, “it 
slanders our city and citizens so outrageously by its caricatures, that it will 
deter some from immigrating here, who believe its representations of our 
people.” 

“Are there any so ignorant?” we asked. 

“Plenty of them in New England; and especially about the Hub, just as 
ready to swallow it all as Gospel truth, as a Johnny Chinaman or Japanese 
would be to believe that England, France and America are inhabited by canni- 
bals.” 

“Don’t touch it,” cries the hilarious party, “don’t spoil a richer morceaux than 
ever was printed in Gulliver’s Travels, or Baron Munchausen! If it prevents 
any consummate fools from coming to Southwest Missouri, that’s no loss.” 

So we compromise between the two demands, and give the article but brief 
and inadequate criticism. Indeed, we do not imagine that we could do it 
justice, if we made ever so serious and studied an attempt to do so. 

A good many of our people—those especially who frequent the bar rooms 
and lager-beer saloons, will remember the author of the article, when we men- 
tion one “Colonel” G. W. Nicuois, who was here for a few days in the summer 
of 1865, splurging around among our “strange, half-civilized people,” seriously 
endangering the supply of lager and corn whisky, and putting on more airs 
than a spotted stud-horse in the ring of a county fair. He’s the author! And 
if the illustrious holder of one of the “Brevet” commissions which Fremont 
issued to his wagon-masters, will come back to Springfield, two-thirds of all 
the people he meets will invite him “to pis’n hisself with suth’n” for the fun he 
unwittingly furnished them in his article—the remaining one-third will kick 
him wherever met, for lying like a dog upon the city and people of Springfield. 

James B. Hickox, (not “William Hitchcock,” as the “Colonel” mis-names 
his hero,) is a remarkable man, and is as well known here as Horace Greely in 
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New York, or Henry Wilson in “the Hub.” The portrait of him on the first 
page of Harper for February, is a most faithful and striking likeness—features, 
shape, posture and dress—in all it is a faithful reproduction of one of Charley 
ScHOLTEN’s photographs of “Wild Bill,” as he is generally called. No finer 
physique, no greater strength, no more personal courage, no steadier nerves, 
no superior skill with the pistol, no better horsemanship than his, could any 
man of the million Federal soldiers of the war, boast of; and few did better or 
more loyal service as a soldier throughout the war. But Nichols “cuts it very 
fat” when he describes Bill’s feats in arms. We think his hero only claims to 
have sent a few dozen rebs to the farther side of Jordan; and we never, before 
reading the “Colonel’s” article, suspected he had dispatched “several hundreds 
with his own hands.” But it must be so, for the “Colonel” asserts it with a 
parenthesis of genuine flavorous Bostonian piety, to assure us of his incapacity 
to utter an untruth. 

We dare say that Captain Kelso, our present member of Congress, did 
double the execution “with his own hands,” on the Johnnies, during the war, 
that Bill did. This is no dispargement to Bill. Except his “mate” Tom 
Martin, (who swore yesterday that Nichols’ pathetic description of his un- 
timely murder in 1868, in that article, was not true,) Bill was the best scout, 
by far, in the Southwest. 

The equestrian scenes given are purely imaginary. The extraordinary black 
mare, Nell, (which was in fact a black stallion, blind in the right eye, and “a 
goer,”) wouldn’t “fall as if struck by a cannon ball” when Hickok “slowly 
waved his hand over her head with a circular motion,” worth a cent. And 
none of our citizens ever saw her (or him) “wink affirmatively” to Bill’s men- 
tion of her (or his) great sagacity. Nor did she (or he) ever jump upon the 
billiard table of the Lyon House at “William’s low whistle;” and if Bill had, 
(as the “Colonel” describes it on his own veracity,) mounted her in Ike Hoff’s 
saloon and “with one bound, lit in the middle of the street,” he would have 
got a severe fall in the doorway of the bar room, sure, to make no mention 
of clearing at “one bound” a porch twelve feet wide, and five feet high, a 
pavement twelve feet, and half the width of the roadway, (twenty-five feet by 
actual measurement) making a total of forty-nine feet, without computing 
any margin inside the room from which she (or he) “bounded.” 

We are sorry to say also that the graphic account of the terrible fight at 
Mrs. Waltman’s, in which Bill killed, solitary and alone, “the guerrilla Mc- 
Kandlas and ten of his men”—the whole bilen of ’em—is not reliable. The 
fact upon which this account is founded, being, that before the war, and while 
yet out in the mountains, Wild Bill did fight and kill one McKandlas and two 
other men, who attacked him simultaneously. These little rivulets in the 
monthlies, weeklies and dailies, all run into and make up the great river of 
history afterwhile; and if many of them are as salty as this one, the main 
stream will be very brackish at least. We must, therefore tell the truth to 
“vindicate history.” 

Bill never was in the tight place narrated, and exhibited in the illustrating 
wood cut, where half down on the edge of Mrs. Waltman’s bed, with his 
bowie-knife up to the hilt in one bushwhacker’s heart, with half a dozen dead 
men upon the floor in picturesque attitudes; two of the three remaining des- 
peradoes have their knives puncturing his westcoat, and the final one of the 
ten is leveling terrific blows at his head with a clubbed musket. We con- 
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gratulate Bill on the fact that that picture and narrative was rather not true. 
It would have been too risky even for Bill, the “Scout of the Plains.” 2 

We have not time or space to follow the article further. We protest, how- 
ever, that our people do not dress in “greasy skins,” and bask in the sunshine 
prone upon our pavements. We will die in the belief that we have people 
here as smart, and even as well dressed as “Colonel” G. W. Nicnoxs. Mrs. 
E. M. Bowen advertises in our columns the latest styles of “postage stamp” 
bonnets, and Mde. Demorest’s fashions, for our ladies; and we know that 
Surp.ey has not been in fault, if our gentlemen are not presentable in costume, 
even in the “salons” of the Hub. 

We must add the remark that so far as we are capable of judging, “Cap- 
tain Honesty” (who can forget more than Nichols ever knew, and scarcely 
miss it,) speaks very intelligible, good English. He was at least considered 
so capable and reliable an A. Q. M. as to be retained by the War Department 
for more than a year after the war had closed, and his regiment mustered out, 
to administer and settle the government affairs in one of the most important 
posts in the country. 

In reading the romantic and pathetic parts of the article, “the undercurrent 
about a woman” in his quarrel and fatal fight with Dave Tutts; and his re- 
marks with “quivering lips and tearful eyes” about his old mother in Illinois, 
we tried to fancy Bill’s familiar face while listening to the passage being read. 
We could almost hear his certain remark, “O! hell! what a d--n fool that Nichols 
is.” We agree with “Wild Bill” on that point. 


The editor of the Leavenworth Conservative remembered that 
he had known Wild Bill in 1864, and on February 1, 1867, told of 
his acquaintance: 

“Wiitp Brt.”—Since the publication of the paper in Harper’s, setting forth 
the exploits of “Wild Bill,” there has been a determined research in memory 
by those who participated in the closing scenes of the war in Northern Arkansas. 
Since the subject of the sketch in Harper has been prominently given to the 
country we have furbished our recollection, and the result is that we knew 
Bill Hitchcock in 1864 and recognize his portrait in the magazine for February. 
It is a fair representation for a wood cut. “Wild Bill,” as he is called, rode in 
company with the writer, and with Adjutant Mackle and Lt. Col. Hoyt from 
Newtonia, subsequent to the battle in October, to the Arkansas river, we think, 
but perhaps he remained at Fayetteville. The general description of the 
man, as given by Harper, is tolerably correct, but in the language used the 
narrator is much at fault. In appearance throughout Bill Hitchcock is gentle- 
manly, and grammatically accurate in conversation, and in all belies the charac- 
ter given him as a desperado. He came into Gen. Blunt’s camp on the morning 
after the battle of Newtonia, having previously been with Price, and having 
spent severel months in the camps in Arkansas, as stated in the article in 
question, As to his pet mare we are skeptical, and the river adventure would 
hardly be credited among those on the staff in the fall of 1864. “Wild Bill” 
is a fit subject for romance, but not more so than a dozen now in this town, 
who throughout the war, were in the fore front of danger. A special to the 
Democrat says he is now a gambler at Junction City, which statement we have 
no reason to doubt. “Wild Bill” has made a mark in the war for the Union, 
and we accord him full credit for his risks and reward for results attained. 
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The Atchison Daily Champion, February 5, 1867, also felt that 
some criticism and correction was due. The Champion’s article was 
reprinted by the Leavenworth Conservative on February 7: 


“Wp Bui.”—Since the publication in Harper concerning “Wild Bill” the 
origin, existence and actions of that personage have been very thoroughly can- 
vassed. Elsewhere, we give the Springfield, Mo., version, which is not at all 
creditable to Geo. Ward Nichols. Speaking of Bill the Atchison Champion 
says: 

“The real name of ‘Wild Bill,’ the scout described in Harper’s Magazine for 
this month, is William Haycock, and not Hitchcock, as given in the last para- 
graph of the article referred to. He kept, up to the time of the McKandles 
difficulty, the Overland Stage Co.’s ranche at Rock Creek, beyond Marysville. 
The McKandles gang consisted of only the leader and three others, and not of 
fourteen as stated in the magazine. Of these “Wild Bill,’ in the fight referred 
to, shot McKandles through the heart with a rifle, and then stepping out of 
doors, revolver in hand, shot another of the gang dead; severely wounded a 
third, who ran off to a ravine near by, and was found there dead, and slightly 
wounded the fourth, who ran away and was not heard of afterwards. There 
was no grudge existing between the McKandles gang and ‘Wild Bill,’ but the 
former had a quarrel with the Stage Company, and had come to burn the sta- 
tion ‘Bill’ was in charge of. The other men, hearing of their coming, ran off, 
leaving ‘Bill’ to defend the property alone. He did it with the greatest coolness 
and courage, and the Company rewarded him very handsomely for his action 
afterwards. 

“Wild Bill’ is, as stated in the Magazine, a splendid specimen of physical 
manhood, and is a dead shot with a pistol. He is a very quiet man, rarely 
talking to any one, and not of a quarrelsome disposition, although reckless and 
desperate when once involved in a fight. There are a number of citizens of 
this city who know him well. 

“Nichols’ sketch of “Wild Bill’ is a very readable paper, but the fine descrip- 
tive powers of the writer have been drawn upon as largely as facts, in producing 
it. There are dozens of men on the Overland Line who are probably more 
desperate characters than Haycock, and are the heroes of quite as many and 
as desperate adventures. The wild West is fertile in “Wild Bills.” Charley 
Slade, formerly one of the division Superintendents on the O.S. Line, was 
probably a more desperate, as well as a cooler man than the hero of Harper's, 
and his fight at his own ranche was a much more terrible encounter than that 
of “Wild Bill’ with the McKandles gang. Slade, however, unlike Haycock, was 
naturally quarrelsome, and could hardly feel comfortable unless he had shot 
a man within two or three days.” 

The identity of the scout will probably be settled within the next three 
months. However, the remarks of the Champion as to other scouts may be 
taken as correct. There are many in Kansas whose adventures, illustrated, 
would read as well as those of Wild Bill. 


By February 19, 1867, when this item appeared in the Conserva- 
tive, Hickok was something of a celebrity in Leavenworth: 
“Wiup Brt.”—This somewhat noted individual was in the city yesterday, 


having recently arrived from Riley with a lot of furs and skins. He was the 
cbserved of a good many observers. 
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Wild Bill had been in government service, as a scout, since the 
first of the year. In April he was ordered to accompany the Indian 
expedition of Maj. Gen. Winfield Scott Hancock west of Fort Lar- 
ned. Lt. Col. George Armstrong Custer, as executive officer and 
acting commander of the Seventh U.S. cavalry, was along as was 
Henry M. Stanley, then a newspaper reporter but later famous as 
the discoverer of Dr. David Livingstone in Africa. The Topeka 
Weekly Leader, April 25, 1867, reported: 


GENERAL HANCOCK’S INDIAN EXPEDITION. 


Phillip D. Fisher, of Topeka, now engaged in surveying the route for the 
Union Pacific Railway, eastern division, west of Salina, writes, as follows to 
Harper’s Weekly. Mr. Fisher also sketched Fort Harker, which appears in 
“Harpers” for April 27th: 

“The Government, aroused at last to the necessity of doing something to 
prevent a repetition of the massacre at Fort Phillip Kearney, has sent an ex- 
pedition to the Plains under Major-General Winfield S. Hancock. The com- 
mand reached Fort Harker on the first of April, and went into camp on the 
“Smoky Bottom,” just west of the post; from which camp it moved on the third 
of April, going to Fort Larned on the Arkansas River, distant from Harker about 
eighty miles——The troops are under command of Gen. A. J. Smith [colonel of 
the Seventh U.S. cavalry]. They number about two thousand men. 

“Wild Bill,” who, since the publication of his exploits in the February num- 
ber of Harper’s Magazine, has had greatness thrust upon him, is attached as a 
scout, and quite a number of Delaware Indians accompany the command in 
the capacity of scouts, guides, hunters, and interpreters. 


Before the expedition left Fort Harker, Stanley, reporting for the 
St. Louis Missouri Democrat, had written this description and al- 
most unbelievable interview with Hickok under dateline of April 4: 


James Butler Hickok, commonly called “Wild Bill,” is one of the finest ex- 
amples of that peculiar class known as frontiersman, ranger, hunter, and Indian 
scout. He is now thirty-eight [29] years old, and since he was thirteen the 
prairie has been his home. He stands six feet one inch in his moccasins, and 
is as handsome a specimen of a man as could be found. We were prepared, 
on hearing of “Wild Bill’s” presence in the camp, to see a person who might 
prove to be a coarse and illiterate bully. We were agreeably disappointed 
however. He was dressed in fancy shirt and leathern leggings. He held him- 
self straight, and had broad, compact shoulders, was large chested, with smail 
waist, and well-formed muscular limbs. A fine, handsome face, free from 
blemish, a light moustache, a thin pointed nose, bluish-grey eyes, with a calm 
look, a magnificent forehead, hair parted from the centre of the forehead, and 
hanging down behind the ears in wavy, silken curls, made up the most pic- 
turesque figure. He is more inclined to be sociable than otherwise; is enthusi- 
astic in his love for his country and Illinois, his native State; and is endowed 
with extraordinary power and agility, whose match in these respects it would 
be difficult to find. Having left his home and native State when young, he is 
a thorough child of the prairie, and inured to fatigue. He has none of the 
swaggering gait, or the barbaric jargon ascribed to the pioneer by the Beadle 
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penny-liners. On the contrary, his language is as good as many a one that 
boasts “college larning.” He seems naturally fitted to perform daring actions. 
He regards with the greatest contempt a man that could stoop low enough to 
perform “a mean action.” He is generous, even to extravagance. He formerly 
belonged to the 8th Missouri Cavalry. 

The following dialogue took place between us: “I say, Mr. Hickok, how 
many white men have you killed to your certain knowledge?” After a little 
deliberation, he replied, “I suppose I have killed considerably over a hundred.” 
“What made you kill all those men? Did you kill them without cause or provo- 
cation?” “No, by heaven! I never killed one man without good cause.” “How 
old were you when you killed the first white man, and for what cause?” “I was 
twenty-eight years old when I killed the first white man, and if ever a man 
deserved killing he did. He was a gambler and counterfeiter, and I was then 
in an hotel in Leavenworth City, and seeing some loose characters around, I 
ordered a room, and as I had some money about me, I thought I would retire 
to it. I had lain some thirty minutes on the bed when I heard men at my 
door. I pulled out my revolver and bowie knife, and held them ready, but 
half concealed, and pretended to be asleep. The door was opened, and five 
men entered the room. They whispered together, and one said, ‘Let us kill 
the son of a ; I'll bet he has got money.’ Gentlemen,” said he, “that 
was a time—an awful time. I kept perfectly still until just as the knife touched 
my breast; I sprang aside and buried mine in his heart, and then used my 
revolver on the others right and left. One was killed, and another was wounded; 
and then, gentlemen, I dashed through the room and rushed to the fort, where 
I procured a lot of soldiers, and returning to the hotel, captured the whole gang 
of them, fifteen in all. We searched the cellar, and found eleven bodies buried 
in it—the remains of those who had been murdered by those villains.” Turning 
to us, he asked: “Would you not have done the same? That was the first man 
I killed, and I never was sorry for that yet.” 3 





Perhaps Wild Bill’s fanciful account was merely an attempt to live 
up to the reputation Harper’s had built for him. If so, he deserves 
an “E” for effort. 

The records of the Quartermaster General, “Reports of Persons 
and Articles Hired, 1861-1868,” show that Hickok had entered gov- 
ernment service on January 1, 1867. Engaged as a scout, he was 
paid $100 per month. By July 31, 1867, the last month of his re- 
corded employment, the government owed him $300 in back pay. 
In May and June he was listed as “scouting with 7th Cavly in the 
field.” 

Hickok and Jack Harvey, another of Hancock’s scouts, visited 
Junction City in May. The Junction City Weekly Union, May 11, 
1867, reported: “Wild Bill came in from the west the other day. He 
reports all qui[e]t at the front. Jack Harvey has also returned. Han- 
cock will be in in a day or so. Custar will be the only notable left be- 
hind.” 

Henry Stanley was in Junction City, too, and that same day, May 
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11, sent another of his dispatches. Hickok still had him captivated, 
for he wrote: 


“Wild Bill,” who is an inveterate hater of the Indians, was . . . chased 
by six Indians lately, and had quite a little adventure with them. It is 
his custom to be always armed with a brace of ivory-handled revolvers, with 
which weapons he is remarkably dexterous; but when bound on a long and 
lonely ride across the plains, he goes armed to the teeth. He was on one of 
these lonely missions, due to his profession as scout, when he was seen by a 
group of the red men, who immediately gave chase. They soon discovered 
that they were pursuing one of the most famous men of the prairie, and com- 
menced to retrace their steps, but two of them were shot, after which Wild 
Bill was left to ride on his way. The little adventure is verified by a scout 
named [Thomas] Kincaid, who, while bearing despatches for General Custer, 
was also obliged to use his weapons freely. The lives of these Indian scouts 
are made up of these little experiences.” 4 


Since Hancock’s expedition had failed in its primary mission, 
which was to persuade the Indians by show of force not to follow 
the war path that year, military operations against the red man 
were active throughout the summer. The Leavenworth Daily Con- 
servative, July 10, 1867, reported on a rumored skirmish with the 
Indians: 

FROM THE PLAINS. 
[From Our Special Correspondent] 
Fort Harken, July 8, 1867. 
I noticed in the Commercial of Saturday morming the following 
interesting paragraphs relative to Fort Harker and Indian matters: 
“A gentleman, just from Fort Harker, says the town is full of vague and 
indefinite rumors of Indian depredations, outrages, etc. 

On the 2d inst. it was reported that four men had been killed and scalped 
some eight miles west of Fort Harker. Troops were immediately put in readi- 
ness, and, under the direction or guidance of Wild Bill, started in pursuit of 
the bloody depredators. The next day Wild Bill and his party returned, bring- 
ing five red skins with them, and having killed some eight or ten Indians on 
the trip. 

As the train left Fort Harker on the morning of the Fourth, picket firing 
was heard in various directions around the Fort, indicating the presence of 
skulking Indians.” 

If there is such a town as Fort Harker “your own” has failed to discover 
it. If it has an existence, it is in the imagination of the author of the para- 
graphs above quoted. 

As to the second paragraph it is true in part. Four men were reported 
killed on the 2d inst., and a scouting party was sent out to investigate. The 
party returned on Friday, but with nary a dead Indian; neither had they seen 
a live one. 


On October 26, 1867, the editor of the Manhattan Independent 
described Hickok as follows: 
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On Monday we took the cars of the U.P. R. W.E. D. for Leavenworth. 
We make no mention of this because there is any peculiar significance in our 
visiting the metropolis of Kansas. Like almost everybody in Kansas we do 
so occasionally. But upon this occasion it was our fortune to fall in with 
quite a number of persons of whom it might interest our readers to learn 
something. 

Wop BiLi 

the celebrated scout, with Jack Harvey and some dozen of their companions 
were upon the train, having just come in from a scouting expedition under 
Gen. Sherman. All the party were more or less affected by frequent potations 
from their bottles, and Wild Bill himself was tipsy enough to be quite bel- 
ligerent. 

He is naturally a fine looking fellow, not much over 30 years of age, over 
6 feet in height, muscular & athletic, possessing a fine figure, as lithe and 
agile as the Borneo Boys. His complexion is very clear, cheek bones high, 
and his fine auburn hair, which he parts in the middle hangs in ringlets down 
upon his shoulders, giving him a girlish look in spite of his great stature. He 
wore a richly embroydered sash with a pair of ivory hilted and silver mounted 
pistol stuck in it. Doubtless this man and his companions have killed more 
men than any other persons who took part in the late war. What a pity that 
young men so brave and daring should lack the discretion to sheath their 
daggers forever when the war terminated! But such is the demoralizing 
effect of war upon those who engage in it and certainly upon all who love the 
vocation. 

We learn from a gentleman who has frequently met these wild and reck- 
less young men, that they live in a constant state of excitement, one continual 
round of gambling drinking and swearing, interspersed at brief intervals with 
pistol practice upon each other. 

At a word any of the gang draws his pistol and blazes away as freely as 
if all mankind were Arkansas Rebels, and had a bounty offered for their 
scalpes. 

How long these Athletes will be able to stand such a mode of life; eating, 
drinking, sleeping (if they can be said to sleep) and playing cards with their 
pistols at half cock, remains to be seen. For ourself, we are willing to risk 
them in an Indian campaign for which their cruelty and utter recklessness of 
life particularly fit them. 


In December Wild Bill was mentioned as being in Hays. The 
Conservative, December 14, 1867, gave this article taken from the 
Hays City Advance: “U. S. Marshal Whiting, Wild Bill, Jack Har- 
vey, Surcey and others called in at our quarters Tuesday. They 
were all welcome. William is still around, probably engaged in 
preparing his Lire for DeWitt.” 

Frank A. Root, editor of the Atchison Daily Free Press, wrote in 
that paper on January 6, 1868: 

In Hays I formed the acquaintance of Wm. Haycock, better known as 


“Wild Bill.” He is a man about thirty years of age, over six feet high, straight 
as an arrow, with long black hair hanging over his shoulders. He is in the 
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employ of Government as a detective and is probably better acquainted with 
the plains than any other man living, of his age. 


Hickok was a deputy United States marshal when he wrote this 
letter which the Hays Daily News reprinted on March 17, 1957: 


Hays Ciry, Kansas 
March 28, 1868 
Capt. SAM OVENSHINE 
Comdr Post of Fort Hays, Kans. 
Capt: 

I have the honor to request that a guard of a Corpl and five men be de- 
tailed to assist me in conveying the prisoners of the U. S. Marshal now in the 
Post Guard House to Topeka, Kans. I should respectfully call your attention 
to the number and character of these prisoners and the feeling in their behalf 
in this community which renders a guard of U. S. soldiers absolutely necessary. 

I am, Captain, very respectfully 

Your obd’t servant 
J. B. Hickox 
Dept. U. S. Marshal. 

The prisoners were, with the help of W. F. “Buffalo Bill” Cody, 
taken safely to Topeka. The Topeka Weekly Leader, April 2, 1868, 
reported: 

BAND OF ROAD MEN CAPTURED— 

W. F. Cody, government detective, and Wm. Haycock—Wild Bill—deputy 
U.S. Marshal, brought eleven prisoners and lodged them in our calaboose on 
Monday last. These prisoners belonged to a band of robbers having their head- 
quarters on the Solomon and near Trinidad, and were headed by one Major 
Smith, once connected with the Kansas 7th. They are charged with stealing 
and secreting government property, and desertion from the army. 

Seventeen men, belonging to this same band, were captured eleven miles 
from Trinidad, on the 18th of March, and sent to Denver, Colorado Territory, 
for trial. 

Hickok was still in Hays, or again in Hays, in August, 1868. Re- 
porting the adventures of a western excursion, a writer in the 
Leader, August 13, 1868, related: 


EXCURSION TO MONUMENT. 


— Hays city, three hundred miles west of State line, is the present live 
town of the plains. The first man we saw was “Wild Bill.” He was ready, 
waiting to give welcome to the excursionists. Gentle William said he had 
brought two hundred of the nastiest, meanest, Cheyennes to Hays that we might 
get a sight at the red men who did most of the murdering and scalping during 
the troubles of the past two years. 


Hickok was again hired by the army on September 1, 1868. This 
time he was carried on the rolls as a guide and was paid $100 per 
month. He was hired by the 10th U. S. cavalry “near Skimmerhorne 
Ranche [probably on Elkhorn creek in present Elkhorn township, 
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Lincoln county], Kansas.” Available records reported Hickok em- 
ployed thusly through the remainder of 1868.° 

In July, 1869, the St. Joseph Union reported that Hickok had been 
shot. The Leavenworth Times and Conservative reprinted the 
article on July 17. Unfortunately no details of the shooting were 
given: 

The St. Joseph Union is responsible for the following: 

Wop Bu, of Harper notoriety, was shot three times in Colorado the other 
day. Wounds not mortal. If the enthusiastic admirers of this old plainsman 
could see him on one of his periodical drunks, they would have considerable 
romance knocked out of them. 

Within a couple of weeks Hickok was seen in Hays. The Junction 
City Weekly Union, July 31, 1869, in an article reporting an excur- 
sion to “end of track,” mentioned him: 


EXCURSION TO SHERIDAN. 

On Monday last, a party, consisting of Richard Bowne, Esq., a prominent 
member of the New York bar; Mrs. Bowne; Misses Eliza and Annie Bowne; 
Mr. T. C. Bowne; Mr. E. W. Parsons, of New York city; Mr. Charles E. Alioth 
of Lausaune, Switzerland; and Mr. and Mrs. Boller of this place, started on a 
trip to Sheridan, the present terminus of the Kansas Pacific railway. . 

At Hays City, the excursionists had the pleasure of meeting “Wild Bill,” of 
Harper’s Magazine notoriety; and were besides greatly impressed with the air 
of respectability which characterized all the inhabitants of that wealthy and 
flourishing metropolis. 

Toward the end of August, 1869, Wild Bill was elected sheriff of 
Ellis county. Although the county was organized in 1867, it had 
difficulty from the first, in retaining its peace officers. It is known 
that Tom Gannon was elected sheriff on December 5, 1867,° but it 
is possible that at least two other persons held the office within the 
next 18 months. By the summer of 1869, Ellis county was in need 
of still another sheriff. On July 7, 1869, several citizens of Hays 
petitioned Gov. James M. Harvey to appoint R. A. Eccles to the 
post.? Though no record of the governor’s reply has been preserved, 
he apparently did not appoint Eccles since a special election was 
called and Hickok was chosen. The Leavenworth Times and Con- 
servative, September 2, 1869, reported: 

HAYS CITY ITEMS. 
Hays Crry, Aug. 31, 1869. 
Eprror TIMEs AND CONSERVATIVE: 

At the election held here a few days ago . . . J. B. Hickok, familiarly 

known as “Wild Bill,” [was] elected Sheriff of the county. 


On September 27, 1869, Sheriff Hickok shot and killed Sam 
Strawhim, a Hays city ruffian. Previously the Junction City 
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Union, July 31, 1869, had reported a shooting involving Strawhim, 
Joe Weiss, and A. B. Webster: 


A special from Hays City to the Leavenworth Commercial states that Joe 
Weiss, formerly of the Leavenworth penitentiary, and lately of the plains, was 
shot through the bowels Friday afternoon, by A. D. [B.] Webster. The affair 
occurred in the post office, in which Webster was a clerk, and was a most 
justifiable act.—Weiss, together with another ruffian named ‘Strawhan, threat- 
ened Webster’s life because he served upon them a notice to leave town, by 
order of the viligance committee. They entered the post office about 3 p. m., 
abused, slapped, and finally drew a revolver upon Webster, who was too quick 
for them, with the above result, Webster has been acquitted. 


Weiss, whom the Leavenworth Times and Conservative, May 4, 
1869, had called a deputy U. S. marshal, apparently died from 
this wound or else within a year received another wound which 
proved fatal. (See the U. S. census extract below.) Now, in 
September, it was Strawhim’s turn to die. The Times and Con- 
servative, September 28, 1869, carried this telegraphic report: 

From Hays Crry 


[Special to THE Trwes AND CONSERVATIVE] 
Hays Crry, Sept. 27. 

A man named Sam’! Stranghan was shot and instantly killed by “Wild Bill,” 
(J. B. Hickok) Sheriff, at one o’clock this morning. It appears that Stranghan 
and a number of his companions being “wolfing” all night, wished to conclude 
by cleaning out a beer saloon and breaking things generally. “Wild Bill” 
was called upon to quiet them. In the melee that followed Stranghan was 
killed. The Coroner’s verdict this morning was justifiable homicide. Stranghan 
was buried this afternoon, 


The Lawrence Kansas Daily Tribune, September 30, 1869, re- 
printed the news from the Leavenworth Commercial: 


WILD BILL PRESERVES ORDER.— 

The Leavenworth Commercial of Tuesday has a special dispatch from 
Hays City, dated September 27th, which says: 

“About twelve o'clock last night a difficulty occurred in this place at the 
house of John Bittles, between a party of roughs and the proprietor. Policemen 
Hickok and Ranahan [probably Peter Lanihan, deputy sheriff] interfered to 
keep order, when remarks were made against Hickok—Wild Bill. In his 
efforts to preserve order, Samuel Stringham was shot through the head by 
him, and instantly killed. Justice Joyce held an inquest on the body to-day, 
six well-known citizens being selected for the jurymen. The evidence in one 
or two instances was very contradictory. The jury returned a verdict to the 
effect that Samuel Stringham came to his death from a pistol wound at the 
hands of J. B. Hickok, and that the shooting of said Stringham was justifiable.§ 


Sometime shortly before Wild Bill killed Strawhim in Hays, a 
murder, which eventually involved Hickok, had been committed 
near Fort Wallace. The Times and Conservative, September 16, 
1869, reported: 
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James Butler ‘Wild Bill’ Hickok bringing in the reticent Abilene city councilman (see p. 429). This 
s the ,icture for which Mayor Joseph G. McCoy was censured by the Abilene Chronicle, May 18, 1871. 


LAKE’S 
HIPPO-OLYMPIAD 


AND 


Mammoth Circus! 


The most tbcroughly org d and complete ie 
the world, underthe management of 








MADAME AGNES LAKE. 


Wild Bill Hickok as depicted by Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, February, 1867. Several who knew 
tm scid the sketch was a good likeness, but they voted the accompanying story “not easily credited 
hereabouts.”’ 

Right, a portion of the Lake circus advertisement in the Junction City Union, July 29, 1871. The circus 
ao played Abilene, where Mrs. Lake met Wild Bill. They later were married. 
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The report of a Wichita police committee in 1876 (see p. 322) which voted two to one that 
the marshal should “enforce the vagrant act in the case of the 2 Erps.”” One of the Earps so 


designated presumably was Wyatt. The original report is in the city clerk's archives at Wichita. 
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FROM SHERIDAN. 
SHooTING AFFRAY. 


[Special to Tae Times AND CONSERVATIVE. ] SHERIDAN, Sept. 15. 

A telegram was received here this morning from Fort Wallace to arrest a 
man named Bob Conners for the murder of a drover named Hammy. Before 
there had been time to deliver the telegram Conners passed through town, and 
Marshal Ferguson, accompanied by California Bill, half an hour later gave 
chase and came in sight of him at Gopher Switch, talking with section men. 
As soon as Conners saw he was pursued he put spurs to his horse, and soon 
left Mr. Ferguson, who was too poorly mounted to pursue him further. 

Conners had been in the employ of Mr. Hammy, Last night Hammy was 
awakened and caught Conners with his hand under his pillow. This morning 
Hammy discharged Conners, and when paying him, Conners said “I will show 
you how to accuse me of stealing!” at the same time shooting him and killing 
him instantly. 

There were several in the employ of Mr. Hammy, and it is believed it was 
their intention to kill him and take his stock. He had 1,300 head of sheep 
and some horses. 

Conners is following the track east. His description has been sent to all 
the telegraph stations along the road, and he will probably be taken before he 
gets off the plains. 


On September 18, Jack Bridges captured Connors in Hays. The 
Times and Conservative, September 21, 1869, reported: 


FROM HAYS CITY. 
Capture OF Rost. CoNNors. 


[Special to THe Times AND CONSERVATIVE. ] 
Hays City, Sept. 20 

Robert Connors, the man who shot the sheep drover at Fort Wallace a few 
days ago, was captured here Saturday, on an extra train, on his way east. He 
got on the train at Buffalo Station, eighty miles west of here. He attempted 
to get on an A. Anderson extra train, which came down same day, but they 
would not let him on. He was delivered over to the commanding officer at 
the Fort for safe keeping, and it is thought that he will be sent to-morrow to 
Sheridan or Topeka for trial. He took a horse belonging to the murdered man, 
which he sold at Buffalo for eighty dollars. 


Within a few days the commandant telegraphed the governor 
of Kansas for instructions regarding the prisoner and on October 
3 reported his actions in accordance with those instructions: 

Fr Hays, Kas 
October 3rd—69 
To His ExcELLENCY 
The Governor of Kansas 
Jas. M. Harvey 

Dear Si: 

If you will be pleased to recollect I telegraphed you on the 24th day of 
Sept last asking you whether I should deliver a certain Bob Connors to any 
one but the parties who had placed him in my Guard House for safe keeping. 

Bob Connors is charged with being the murderer of a Drover near Pond 


28—4411 
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City several weeks since, and was arrested by Deputy U S Marshal Bridges 
& Asst of Hays City. They claiming the use of my Guard House in order to 
protect him as they alledged from threatened violence at the hands of some 
of the citizens of Hays. 

It having been represented to me that in all probability Connors would be 
Lynched, were he taken back to Sheridan I deemed it to be my duty to urge 
upon his Captors (by letter, a copy of which I have carefully preserved on 
file) that justice demanded that they should take him to Topeka and confer 
with your Excellency in regard to the proper disposition to be made of him 
under the circumstances. 

Up to the present moment they have made no formal demand for him. 

In reply to my telegram you directed that Connors should only be given up 
to the proper legal authorities. 

This morning about 10 o’clock Mr. J. B. Hickok (commonly known as Wild 
Bill) presented himself at my office accompanied by an Asst whom he called 
Pete [Deputy Sheriff Peter Lanihan?], and made a formal demand for Connors, 
handing me what he claimed to be a Warrant for the arrest of said Connors 
signed by John Whitteford claiming to be a Justice of the Peace for the County 
of Wallace, Kansas. The document in question did not bear upon its face any 
seal. 

Inasmuch as the Warrant directed Mr. Hickok as Sheriff of Ellis County to 
make the arrest I demanded to see his Commission which was not produced, 
he acknowledging that he had never been Commissioned by you. Under the 
circumstances I deemed it to be my duty to decline turning him over. Further 
I had no evidence that there was any regularly constituted Justice of the Peace 
for Wallace County. 

Acting then purely agreeable to your instructions I have the honor to request 
that should any State Official endeavor to interfere with me in regard to my 
non Compliance in this case that you will at once interpose your strong arms in 
my behalf. 

With Sincere respect 
Yr Excellency’s Obedt Servant 
Gro Grsson 
Major 5th Inf 
Bt Lt Col USA 
Comdg Post ® 


The contemporary records fail to show what disposition was 
finally made of Robert Connors. 

At the regular election for county officers, held November 2, 1869, 
Hickok was defeated for re-election by his deputy Lanihan. A cor- 
respondent of the Times and Conservative reported the result of the 
balloting in the issue of November 5, 1869: 


ELLIS COUNTY. 
Hays Crry, Nov. 3, 1869. 
Eprror Times AND CONSERVATIVE: 
The vote in Ellis county stands as follows: 
Sheriff, J. B. Hickok, independent 89; Peter Lannihan, Democratic, 114. 
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In the Leavenworth Times and Conservative of November 21, 
another correspondent described the young town and mentioned 
that “Wild Bill is sheriff and makes a good officer.” The correspond- 
ence was dated November 16. 

Wild Bill visited Topeka on November 17. The Kansas Daily 
Commonwealth mentioned him twice in its November 18, 1869, 
issue: 

“Wild Bill,” whom they have attempted to kill, but who has the inexorable 
will to perambulate the earth still, and who is always ready for a “mill,” save 


when he may chance to be ill, yesterday came up the Topeka hill to get a 
stomach fill. 


Sheriff Hickok, of Ellis county—yclept, in many a well-known story of 
border-life, “Wild Bill,” is in town, registered at the Topeka House. Long may 
he at Hays, 

“Shake his ambrosial locks and give the nod, 

The stamp of fate, the sanction of a god!” 

At the same election in which Hickok was defeated, the chosen 
candidate for Ellis county representative was accused by his de- 
feated opponent of irregularities of conduct. Acting in his capacity 
as sheriff of the county, Hickok served certain legal papers on J. V. 
Macintosh, the accused. Hickok certified, through his deputy, the 
deliverance of the papers with this statement which was included 
in the evidence gathered by the house of representatives and pub- 
lished in the House Journal for 1870: 

Served the within notice at Hays City, Kansas, on the 9th day of December, 
A. D. 1869, by delivering a certified copy of the same, at the usual place of 
residence of the within named J. V. Macintosh. 

J. B. Hickox, 
Sheriff. 
By Peter LANIHAN, 
Deputy Sheriff.1° 

The same day the papers were served, December 9, 1869, the 
Topeka Commonwealth mentioned that “Hays city under the guard- 
ian care of ‘Wild Bill’ is quiet and doing well.” 

On December 20 Hickok sent a buffalo to the proprietor of the 
Topeka House. The Commonwealth, December 21, 1869, reported: 
“Jas. B. Hickok, alias Wild Bill sent a whole buffalo to McMeekin 
yesterday, from Hays city. Mac serves up buffalo roasts and steak 
to-day with the usual etcetras.” 

This was the last record found which located Wild Bill in Hays. 
Sometime during his stay in that place he wrote this letter or bill for 
services rendered: 
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E.uis County— 
To J B Hickok Dr 
To Services as policeman 1 month & 19 days at $75.00 per Month $122.50 
I certify that the above account is correct and remains due and unpaid. 
J. B. Hicxox.11 


In concluding Hickok’s record at Hays, the following from the 
1870 United States census, is of interest because it fails to list Bill 
Mulvey and the “several” troopers of the Seventh cavalry whom 
Wild Bill has oft been reported to have killed there during the time 
covered by the report. 

ScHEDULE 2.—Persons who Died during the Year ending lst June, 1870, in 


Hays City, in the County of Ellis, State of Kansas, enumerated by me, M. E. 
Joyce, Ass’t Marshal. 








Name ofjevery The Month 





person who died Place in wileh Cause 
during the year Age Sex Color of the sanen Occupation of 
ending‘Junej!, Birth died Death 
MG. co « 
Ryan, Michael... .. . 48 M W siIreland January Laborer Whiskey 
Weis, Sr 32 M Ww iI. March [July?] Teamster Shot 
Straughao, - ee | M With. — Teamster Shot 
(Strawhim?} {September?] 
Murphy,Wohn....... 25 M ~~ a me August Soldier Shot 





I certify that the above return was taken according to law and instruction. 
M. E. Joyce 
Asst. Marshal 
Total number of deaths, 4. F 

Remarks: The above embrace all the names of persons who died in my dis- 
trict during the year ending June Ist 1870. The three persons reported shot 
were killed in fights on the street. The one reported “from Whiskey” died 
while drunk and supposed to died from the Effects of liquor. 

By February, 1870, Wild Bill was in Topeka. The Common- 
wealth, February 8, reported: “Wild Bill was up before Judge 
Holmes yesterday, and fined five dollars for striking straight out 
from the shoulder and consequently hitting a man.” On April 29, 
1870, the paper mentioned that “ “Wild Bill’ is in the city again.” 

No other contemporary records were found locating Hickok until 
the spring of 1871 when he was hired as city marshal of Abilene. 

Since the November 2, 1870, death of Chief of Police Tom Smith, 
Abilene had been without a chief law enforcement officer. In April, 
1871, the newly elected city government, spurred by the approach- 
ing cattle season and its attendant increase in lawlessness, appointed 
a city marshal within days of its election. The man chosen was Wild 
Bill Hickok, and on April 15 he was sworn into office.’2 Hickok’s 








in 
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pay in this capacity was to be $150 a month plus one-fourth of all 
fines assessed as a result of arrests made by him." 

The first recorded excitement of Hickok’s Abilene career occurred 
on May 8, 1871. The city clerk noted the episode in his minute book: 


At an adjourned meeting of the Mayor & Councilmen of the City of Abilene 
all members were present. On motion of G. L. Brinkman the order of busi- 
ness was suspended and the resignations of members considered. Moved by 
G. L. Brinkman that both resignations of councilmen be considered at once 
motion unanimously carried. Moved by G. L. Brinkman that the resignations 
of Messrs. L. Boudinot and [Samuel] Carpenter be accepted, carried. S. A. 
Burroughs voting against. S. A. Burroughs left the Council without permis- 
sion and on motion of Mr. Brinkman the Marshal was instructed to compell his 
attendance. Mr. Burroughs brought in by the marshal and immediately left 
the council. On motion of G. L. Brinkman the marshal was instructed to again 
bring Mr. Burroughs back which order was executed.14 


V. P. Wilson, editor of Abilene’s only newspaper, the Chronicle, 
was a leading critic of Mayor Joseph G. McCoy. The council epi- 
sode made McCoy an apt target for Wilson’s editorial cannon. On 
May 18, 1871, Wilson ran this article in the Chronicle: 


Tue Picrure Man.—A short time since our Mayor, J. G. McCoy, ordered 
the Marshal to arrest and bring into the meeting of the council, only two mem- 
bers being present, one of the members who did not wish to be present. The 
councilman was arrested and carried into the room by the Marshal. There was 
not the least shadow of law for such a proceeding, there being no ordinance 
to compel the attendance of councilmen. Of course the Marshal simply obeyed 
orders—whether legal or not—and is not to blame. But our silly mayor goes 
down to Topeka, publishes his exploit in the papers, gets up a picture which 
pretends to represent the transaction, carves upon it in big letters, “Who's 
Mayor now,” and sends them all over the country to be hawked about and 
laughed at as a standing disgrace to his own town. If boyish silliness can beat 
such a small trick we'll acknowledge that Abilene is blessed with a mayor of 
prudent sense. If you wish to see such nonsense continued vote McCoy’s ticket 
for councilmen on next Tuesday; but if you prefer a council that will oppose 
the eccentricities and extravagances of our picture mayor, be sure to vote for 
Boudinot and Carpenter. They are men of good sense, and will do what they 
think is right. 


In June Wild Bill posted notices that the carrying of weapons in 
the city would be forbidden. The Chronicle, June 8, 1871, said: 


Fie Arms.—The Chief of Police has posted up printed notices, informing 
all persons that the ordinance against carrying fire arms or other weapons in 
Abilene, will be enforced. That’s right. There’s no bravery in carrying re- 
volvers in a civilized community. Such a practice is well enough and perhaps 
necessary when among Indians or other barbarians, but among white people it 
ought to be discountenanced. 


But the ordinance was disregarded by some and on June 22, 1871, 
the Chronicle reported a shooting: 
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A shooting affray occurred this morning on First Street, between two men. 
It seems that hard words passed between them, when one drew his revolver, 
and No. 2 remarked “you know you have got the advantage of me.” No. 1 then 
put back his weapon, whereupon No. 2 drew a Derringer and fired at No. 1 
who also managed to draw his six-shooter. Each fired two shots; one was hit 
in the wrist and the other in the shoulder. The police were promptly on hand 
and arrested the parties in time to prevent one or both from being killed. The 
men are, at this writing, having a hearing before Judge Barber. Each party 
violated the law by carrying weapons while in town. As to which one is to 
blame for the shooting we are not advised—but the slight value that some men 
place upon human life is a sad commentary upon the custom of carrying fire- 
arms among people who claim to be civilized. And the cowardly custom of 
shooting at a man when he is not prepared to defend himself is far from being 
in accordance with the “code of honor” observed by all men who lay claim 
to bravery or chivalry. To stand up and shoot at a man, who has an equal 
chance with you, indicates that you are not a coward, but to fire at a man when 
you know that he is defenceless and can’t return the compliment, is next to 
the lowest species of cowardice known among men. 

If a man is doing any good in the world, his life is worth preserving—but 
if he is of no use to himself or anybody else, then it don’t make much difference 
how soon his body is put under the ground. And yet, life is sweet to all—and 
ought to be held sacred by people who are not completely buried in moral 
darkness. 


By now Hickok’s staff included Tom Carson, a nephew of Kit 
Carson; James Gainsford; and J. H. McDonald. 

On June 28, 1871, another source of income was added to Wild 
Bill’s salary when the city council authorized the city treasurer to 
pay him 50 cents for each unlicensed dog that he killed. 

“A committee was appointed,” on July 8, 1871, “to confer with 
the City Marshall defining him certain duties to be performed;” on 
July 15 he was “instructed to stop dance houses and the vending of 
Whiskeys Brandies & in McCoys addition to the town of Abilene;” 
and on July 22 he was “instructed to close up all dead & Brace 
Gambling Games and to arrest all Cappers for the aforesaid 
Games.” 15 

Mrs. Agnes Lake’s “Hippo-Olympiad and Mammoth Circus” 
showed in Abilene on July 31, 1871, and it was probably on this 
occasion that Wild Bill met the widow who was to become his wife 
five years later. “The attendance was large at each performance,” 
said the Chronicle, August 8. 

Further instructions were issued the marshal by the city council 
in late summer. On September 2 Hickok was “to suppress all Dance 
Houses and to arrest the Proprietors if they persist after the notifi- 
cation,” on September 6 he was “instructed to inform the proprietor 
of the Abilene House to expell the prostitutes from his premises 
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under the pain and penalties of prosecution,” and on September 23 
he was told to “notify all prostitutes and gamblers to come forward 
and pay fines.” 2° 

The only recorded Abilene shooting scrape in which Hickok was 
involved occurred on October 5, 1871. One of the victims was Phil 
Coe, who up until August had been part owner of an Abilene saloon. 
It has been said that his partner in that business was Ben Thompson. 
At the time of the shooting Coe was a gambler. On October 12. 
1871, the Abilene Chronicle reported the incident: 


SHOOTING AFFRAY. 
Two MEN KiL_ep. 


On last Thursday evening a number of men got on a “spree,” and compelled 
several citizens and others to “stand treat,” catching them on the street and 
carrying them upon their shoulders into the saloons. The crowd served the 
Marshal, commonly called “Wild Bill,” in this manner. He treated, but told 
them that they must keep within the bounds of order or he would stop them. 
They kept on, until finally one of the crowd, named Phil. Coe, fired a revolver. 
The Marshal heard the report and knew at once the leading spirits in the crowd, 
numbering probably fifty men, intended to get up a “fight.” He immediately 
started to quell the affair and when he reached the Alamo saloon, in front of 
which the crowd had gathered, he was confronted by Coe, who said that he 
had fired the shot at a dog. Coe had his revolver in his hand, as had also other 
parties in the crowd. As quick as thought the Marshal drew two revolvers 
and both men fired almost simultaneously. Several shots were fired, during 
which Mike Williams, a policeman, came around the corner for the purpose 
of assisting the Marshal, and rushing between him and Coe received two of 
the shots intended for Coe. The whole affair was the work of an instant. The 
Marshal, surrounded by the crowd, and standing in the light, did not recognize 
Williams whose death he deeply regrets. Coe was shot through the stomach, 
the ball coming out through his back; he lived in great agony until Sunday 
evening; he was a gambler, but a man of natural good impulses in his better 
moments. It is said that he had a spite at Wild Bill and had threatened to kill 
him—which Bill believed he would do if he gave him the opportunity. One of 
Coe’s shots went through Bill’s coat and another passed between his legs 
striking the floor behind him. The fact is Wild Bill’s escape was truly mar- 
velous. The two men were not over eight feet apart, and both of them large, 
stout men. One or two others in the crowd were hit, but none seriously. 

We had hoped that the season would pass without any row. The Marshal 
has, with his assistants, maintained quietness and good order—and this in face 
of the fact that at one time during the season there was a larger number of 
cut-throats and desperadoes in Abilene than in any other town of its size on the 
continent. Most of them were from Kansas City, St. Louis, New Orleans, Chi- 
cago, and from the Mountains. 

We hope no further disturbances will take place. There is no use in trying 
to override Wild Bill, the Marshal. His arrangements for policeing the city are 
complete, and attempts to kill police officers or in any way create disturbance, 
must result in loss of life on the part of violators of the law. We hope that all, 
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strangers as well as citizens, will aid by word and deed in maintaining peace 
and quietness. 


The Junction City Union reported on October 7, 1871: 


Two men were shot at Abilene, Thursday evening. The circumstances were 
about as follows, so our informant says: Early in the evening a party of men 
began a spree, going from one bar to another, forcing their acquaintances to 
treat, and making things howl generally. About 8 o'clock, shots were heard 
in the “Alamo,” a gambling hell; whereupon the City Marshal, Haycock, better 
known as “Wild Bill,” made his appearance. It is said that the leader of the 
party had threatened to kill Bill, “before frost.” As a reply to the Marshal's 
demand that order should be preserved, some of the party fired upon him, 
when, drawing his pistols “he fired with marvelous rapidity and characteristic 
accuracy,” as our informant expressed it, shooting a Texan, named Coe, the 
keeper of the saloon, we believe, through the abdomen, and grazing one or 
two more. In the midst of the firing, a policeman rushed in to assist Bill, but 
unfortunately got in the line of his fire. It being dark, Bill did not recognize 
him, and supposed him to be one of the party. He was instantly killed. Bill 
greatly regrets the shooting of his friend. Coe will die. The verdict of the 
citizens seemed to be unanimously in support of the Marshal, who bravely did 


his duty. 


The Saline County Journal, Salina, October 12, 1871, concluded 
its report of the shooting with the statement that Coe had “resided 
in Salina a short time during the past summer, and was regarded by 
those who knew him as a quiet and inoffensive man.” 

On October 28, 1871, the Union reported that “one of Wild 
Bill's recent victims gets a handsome eulogy in a Texas paper; 
Wild Bill never hurts any one who behaves himself.” 

Another attempt to kill Marshal Hickok was reported in the 
Chronicle, November 30: 


ATTEMPT TO KILL MARSHAL HICKOK 
He CrRCuUMVENTS THE PARTIES. 


Previous to the inauguration of the present municipal authorities of Abilene, 
every principle of right and justice was at a discount. No man’s life or property 
was safe from the murderous intent and lawless invasions of Texans. The 
state of affairs was very similar to that of Newton during the last season. The 
law-abiding citizens decided upon a change, and it was thought best to fight 
the devil with his own weapons. Accordingly Marshal Hickok, popularly 
known as “Wild Bill,” was elected marshal. He appointed his men, tried and 
true, as his assistants. Without tracing the history of the great cattle market, it 
will suffice to say that during the past season there has been order in Abilene. 
The Texans have kept remarkably quiet, and, as we learn from several citizens 
of the place, simply for fear of Marshal Hickok and his posse. The Texans, 
however, viewed him with a jealous eye. Several attempts have been made to 
kill him, but all in vain. He has from time to time during the last summer 
received letters from Austin, Texas, warning him of a combination of rangers 
who had sworn to kill him, Lately, a letter came saying that a purse of $11,000 
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had been made up and five men were on their way to Abilene to take his life. 
They arrived in Abilene, but for five days they kept hid, and the marshal, al- 
though knowing their presence, was unable to find them. At last wearied with 
watching and sleepless nights and having some business in Topeka, he con- 
cluded to come here and take a rest. As he stood on the platform of the depot 
at Abilene he noticed four desperate looking fellows headed by a desperado 
about six feet four inches high. They made no special demonstrations, but 
when the marshal was about to get on the train, a friend who was with him 
overheard the big Texan say, “Wild Bill is going on the train.” He was in- 
formed of this remark and kept a watch upon the party. They got on the 
same train and took seats immediately behind the marshal. In a short time, 
he got up and took his seat behind them. One of the party glanced around 
and saw the situation, whereupon they left the car and went into the forward 
car. The marshal and his friend, then, to be sure that they were after him, 
went to the rear end of the rear car. The marshal being very tired, sought 
rest in sleep, while his friend kept watch. Soon the Texans came into the 
car, and while four of them stood in the aisle, the leader took a position behind 
the marshal, and a lady who was sitting near, and knew the marshal, saw 
the Texan grasping a revolver between his overcoat and dress coat. The 
marshal’s friend, who had been a close observer of the party, went to him 
and told him not to go to sleep. This occurred about ten miles west of Topeka. 
When the train arrived at Topeka, the marshal saw his friend safely on the 
bus and re-entered the car. The party of Texans were just coming out of the 
door, when the marshal asked them where they were going. They replied, 
“We propose to stop in Topeka.” The marshal then said, “I am satisfied that 
you are hounding me, and as I intend to stop in Topeka, you can’t stop here.” 
They began to object to his restrictions, but a pair of "em convinced the mur- 
derous Texans that they had better go on, which they did. While we cannot 
justify lawlessness or recklessness of any kind, yet we think the marshal wholly 
justifiable in his conduct toward such a party. Furthermore, we think he is 
entitled to the thanks of law-abiding citizens throughout the State for the 
safety of life and property at Abilene, which has been secured, more through 
his daring, than any other agency. 

With the end of the cattle season, Abilene no longer needed the 
expensive services of Wild Bill Hickok. In December the city clerk 
noted the council’s action in the minute book: 

Be it resolved by Mayor & Council of City of Abilene That J. B. Hickok 
be discharged from his official position as City Marshall for the reason that the 
City is no longer in need of his services and that the date of his discharge take 
place from and after this 13th day of December A D 1871. Also that all of his 
Deputies be stopped from doing duty. On motion . . . that Jas. A. 
Gauthie be appointed City Marshall of the City of Abilene, for the period of 
one month commencing this 13th day of December A D 1871, at a salary of 
$50.00.17 

Thus ended the Abilene career of James Butler Hickok. 

In 1876, Hickok, married now to Mrs. Lake, was in Cheyenne. 
A correspondent of the Ellis County Star, Hays, reported seeing 
him there in June: 
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THE BLACK HILLS EXPEDITION. 


Fr. LaraMig, June 18th, 1876. 
Ep. Star: 

We loaded up and left Denver for Cheyenne about 6 p. m., of the 7th, 
and after considerable tugging and pulling arrived at the latter place, on the 
morning of the 8th about 7 o'clock. I took a good look at the town and was 
indeed astonished to see the substantial improvements made in it since I was 
there last. The town is at least four times as large as in 1870. The notorious 
Wild Bill is stopping here, and I have been told from a pretty reliable source 
that he was arrested on several occasions as a vagrant, having no visible means 
of support. . . .18 


A few weeks later Wild Bill was dead—shot from behind by 
Jack McCall. The report of his death in the Star, August 17, 1876, 
erroneously named his assassin Bill Sutherland: 


“WILD BILL” 


We learn from recent dispatches that Mr. J. B. Hickok, (Wild Bill), well 
known to the older citizens of Hays City, was shot in the head and instantly 
killed, by a man named Bill Sutherland, while playing cards in a saloon in 
Deadwood Gulch, Wyoming [Dakota territory]. From the report it seems 
that Bill had killed a brother of Sutherland’s in this city, several years ago, 
and in revenge the latter shot Bill, taking him unawares. 

This is the long-looked for ending of the career of one who deserved a 
better fate. For nearly his whole life time Bill was on the frontier, a portion 
of the time acting as scout, and then as an officer of the law in some frontier 
town. He was elected Sheriff of this county in 1868 [1869], and did good 
service in keeping order. While here he killed several men; but all their 
acquaintances agreed that he was justified in so doing. He never provoked 
a quarrel, and was a generous, gentlemanly fellow. In person he was over 
six feet tall, broad-shouldered, and a specimen of perfect manhood throughout. 
He was a dead shot, wonderfully quick in drawing and shooting, the latter 
faculty filling his enemies with a very wholesome respect, when in his presence. 
Living as he did in constant fear of his life, he always kept his revolvers with 
him, and had the fellow that shot him given him a fair fight, and not taken 
the cowardly advantage that he did, Wild Bill would not have been killed. 

1. The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1880-1901), Series I, v. 48, 
pt. 1, pp. 810, 819. 2. Some contemporary information concerning the Hickok-McCanles 
tight has been reprinted in Nebraska History Magazine, Lincoln, April-June, 1927 (v. 10, 
No. 2). The original “‘Wild Bill” article by G. W. Nichols has also been reprinted in this 
volume. 3. Henry M. Stanley, My Early Travels and Adventures in America and Asia 
(London, 1895), pp. 5-8. 4. Ibid., p. 97. 5. “Records of the War Department, Office 
ot the Quartermaster General; Reports of Persons and Articles Hired, 1861-1868,” National 
Archives. 6. Leavenworth Daily Conservative, December 11, 1867. 7. “Governors’ Cor- 
respondence,” archives division, Kansas State Historical Society. The petition was signed by 
many persons including Jack L. Bridges; A. J. Peacock, later a prominent Dodge City resi- 
dent; A. B. Webster, several times mayor of Dodge City in the cowtown days; and Samuel 
Strawhim, a victim of Wild Bill’s marksmanship. It was froin the petition signature that the 
compilers of this sketch determined the correct spelling of Strawhim’s name. 8. See, also, 
the Junction City Weekly Union, October 2, 1869, and the preceding footnote. The Union 
spelled the name “Strangham.” 9. “Governors’ Correspondence,” archives division, Kansas 
State Historical Society. 10. Pages 256, 257. 11. Manuscripts division, Kansas State His- 
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torical Society. 12. “City Council Minute Book,” Records of the City of Abilene, p. 55; 
Junction City Weekly Union, April 22, 1871. 13. Abilene Chronicle, May 18, 1871. 
14. Page 64, 15. “City Council Minute Book,” Records of the City of Abilene, pp 73, 77, 
79, 81. 16. Ibid., pp. 87, 88,94. 17. Pages 107, 108. 18. June 29, 1876. 


HINKLE, GEORGE T. 
(1845?-___) 


George T. Hinkle was the third man to serve as sheriff of Ford 
county, Kansas. In 1877 he had been a candidate for the office 
against Bat Masterson and L. E. Deger, but shortly before the elec- 
tion he withdrew and threw his support to Deger. Despite this, 
Masterson won and became Ford county’s second sheriff. 

In 1879 Hinkle again ran for sheriff. He received early mention 
in the Ford County Globe, September 16, 1879: 


CANDIDATES FOR SHERIFF. 
SPEAREVILLE, Kan., Sept. 14. 
Eprror Giose:—Will you be kind enough to let the farmers of the east end 
of Ford county know through the columns of your paper who the candidates 
are that are seeking the office of Sheriff this fall, besides Masterson? We have 
enough of the Masterson rule. SUBSCRIBER. 
For the information of our subscriber we will say that as yet we have heard 
the name of but one man mentioned, aside from the present sheriff, and that is 
George T. Hinkel, of this city, who would make an excellent officer. He is not 
seeking the office, but would certainly make a strong candidate. 


Apparently Hinkle did not campaign actively. The Globe, Octo- 
ber 28, 1879, said: 

Geo. T. Hinkel hasn’t made much of a boom during his canvass; but in his 
quiet way he has made many a strong vote. 

No person will regret casting a vote for Hinkel for Sheriff. Let all his friends 
come out on election day and give him their united support. He is worthy and 
competent. 


At the election on November 4, 1879, Hinkle defeated Bat Master- 
son in all of the Ford county precincts and racked up a majority of 
136 votes, beating the incumbent 404 to 268.1 

Sheriff Hinkle assumed the duties of his office on January 12, 1880. 
The Dodge City Times, January 17, 1880, reported the new sheriff's 
appointments: 

THE NEW OFFICERS. 

The county officers elected in November last, assumed their duties on Mon- 
day last. George T. Hinkle as Sheriff, G. W. Potter as County Clerk, and 
W. F. Petillon as Register of Deeds. F. C. Zimmerman does not take hold of 
the office of Treasurer until October next. Chas. Van Tromp was re-elected to 
the office of Surveyor, and John W. Straughn was re-elected to the office of 
Coronor. 
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Sheriff Hinkle has appointed Fred Singer under Sheriff, and John W. 
Straughn Deputy Sheriff, and Jailor. Mr. Hinkle is to be congratulated upon 
these appointments. Both gentlemen make excellent officers. 

One of Hinkle’s first official acts was to deliver Arista H. Webb to 
the state penitentiary. The Ford County Globe, January 27, 1880, 
reported: 

Sheriff Hinkle and Chas. E. Bassett on last Friday evening departed for the 
State Penitentiary with A. W. [H.] Webb, who received his death sentence at 
the last term of court in this county. Mr. Webb was charged with the murder 
of Barney Martin, and found guilty on said charge. 

The newspaper article which described Webb’s crime was re- 
printed in the section on Charles E. Bassett. 

On January 31, 1880, the Times reported that “Sheriff Geo. T. 
Hinkle, and Chas. E. Bassett returned from Leavenworth Tuesday 
morning, where they safely lodged A. H. Webb, convicted of mur- 
der.” 

In June, 1880, Hinkle was enumerated in the 10th United States 
census, his occupation being listed as “saloon liquor dealer” and his 
age as 35 years. He had been married to Miss A. C. Robinson, of 
Chillicothe, Mo., on May 7, 1879.? 

More prisoners were taken to the penitentiary in July. The Globe. 
July 6, 1880, reported: 

Sheriff George T. Hinkel and under-sheriff Fred Singer returned yesterday 
from their trip to Leavenworth, to which place they took Pat York and Frank 
Wilcox, who were sentenced to the penitentiary at the last term of court. 

The same type of activity was recorded by the Globe again on 
January 25, 1881: 


THE PUNISHMENT OF THE UNGODLY. 

Sheriff Hinkel and Under-Sheriff Fred Singer started for the State Peniten- 
tiary last Saturday evening with two prisoners in their charge, to-wit: John Gill, 
alias “Concho,” convicted of the murder of Henry Heck, and sentenced to 15 
years; William Chapman, convicted of Grand Larceny, sentenced to 15 months. 
We trust the boys will have ample time for serious reflection during their stay 
in the penitentiary. 


On March 3 the Dodge City Times reported: 


Sheriff Hinkle is slowly recovering. Under Sheriff Singer has been on the 
sick list also. We trust they will be all right soon. A. B. Webster has been 
acting sheriff for some weeks past, during the sickness of the above named 
officers. 


Whatever the nature of his illness, Hinkle was still not fully re- 
covered in May. The Times, May 12, 1881, said that “Sheriff Hinkle 
and wife have gone to the Arkansas Hot Springs for the benefit of 
Mr. Hinkle’s health.” 
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The Ford County Globe, September 27, 1881, reported a Hinkle 
arrest: 
A MIDNIGHT ROBBER. 


Last Sunday night a party gained admittance to the Grand Central Hotel 
and interviewed the various sleeping apartments, relieving the occupants of 
sundry articles of clothing, pocket change, watches, etc., and escaped as quietly 
as he had gained admittance, without detection or hindrance. J. Bambridge, 
an occupant of one of the rooms, was interviewed by the petty thief and re- 
lieved of a $97 check and $15 in cash. Frank Smith was the next victim, being 
relieved of his coat and vest. The proprietor, T. J. Draper, was hunted up 
and had his pants pockets turned inside out and the contents taken charge of, 
which consisted of articles of no particular value, and relieving him of his vest 
and suspenders. From the proprietor’s room, he took in nearly every room in the 
house, and it is reported that in the grand round-up the party had secured about 
$300 in money and checks, several good watches, pocket knives, and numerous 
articles of clothing. Sheriff Hinkel was at once informed of the robbery and 
was soon on the track of a party by the name of J. H. Gould, who was arrested 
on suspicion. 


Yr 


In November, 1881, Sheriff Hinkle, running on the “Peoples’ 
ticket against independent Michael Sughrue and three other minor 
party candidates, was re-elected by a majority of 35 votes.* 

On December 19 the sheriff received a telegram which stated that 
Edward F. Hardesty, formerly a prominent Dodge City attorney, 
had killed a man. The Globe, December 20, 1881, reported: 


FATAL AFFRAY AT COOLIDGE. 


The following dispatch, fully explanatory of itself, came over the wire: 
Coo.inc_, Dec. 19. 

GrorcE Hinxet, sheriff of Ford county, 

Dodge City, Kansas: 

Edward Hardesty killed a man named Barney Elliott at six o’clock this morn- 
ing. Bring the coroner and come on the first train. 

Sheriff Hinkel and Attorney Gryden started on the afternoon train for Cool- 
idge, in response to the above telegram. 


The Dodge City Times, December 22, described the crime in 
more detail: 


Tue Ki_iinc aT Cootmce.—A man by the name of Barney Elliott, who was 
in the employ of Ed. F. Hardesty, at Coolidge, on the State Line, 125 miles 
west, was killed by the latter early on Tuesday morning last. Hardesty was 
absent from home Monday night, and returned at daylight. About four o'clock 
in the morning Elliott, who in physical appearance resembles Hardesty, entered 
Mrs. Hardesty’s room and crept into her bed, leaving the room before daylight. 
Upon the arrival of the husband the outraged wife realized the terrible mistake 
that had been made and was thrown into hysterics. The husband smarting 
under this outrage, procured two revolvers and sought the man who inflicted 
this shame and disgrace upon him. When charged with the outrage, Elliott 
neither denied nor affirmed it, making no reply. Hardesty avenged the honor 
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of his wife by firing eleven shots at Elliott, killing him almost instantly. Mrs. 
Hardesty is within a few weeks of confinement, and is now in poor condition. 
Sheriff Hinkle and Attorney Gryden were summoned to Coolidge. An inquest 
was held. From them we gathered the above narrative of circumstances. Har- 
desty was brought to this city. Owing to the feeble condition of Mrs. Hardesty 
the trial has been postponed. E. F. Hardesty and wife formerly resided in this 
city. This sad affair is much regretted. 

Elliott was a temperate man and was highly regarded by his acquaintances. 
He had been in Hardesty’s employ about five or six days. There was some 
indignation in Coolidge over the killing, and mob violence was reported threat- 
ened, but Sheriff Hinkel experienced no trouble in bringing the prisoner here. 
H. E. Gryden is employed as attorney for Hardesty. 


Hardesty was acquitted at the June, 1882, term of the Ford county 
district court.* 

Giving no names, the Ford County Globe came out with this 
article on January 3, 1882: 


TENDERFOOT VS. OLD TIMER. 


Although of common occurrence with the verdant tenderfoot, it is seldom 
that an old timer—that glorious relic of the halcyon days of yore—is unwary 
enough to be caught betting on what he considers a sure thing, as was the case 
during the late political contest in this county. Unlike the t. f., who, when he 
drops his bullion on the above idea, seeks some sequestered nook on the bound- 
less prairie in which to weep unseen at his innocence and folly, the o. t. proceeds 
to replevin the ingots of gold thus placed in jeopardy and tries to compel the 
stakeholder to fork over the rhino under due process of law. Like a cat with its 
fur stroked contrarywise, it goes against the old timer’s grain to part with his 
ducats even when gambling on chance; but when a sure thing is played open and 
comes up coppered, the true character of the man floats to the surface, and he 
comes to the front with a remarkable display of adamantine cheek seeking to 
recover by a process advocated by none and despised by all. Pass him the 
cookie. 


To which Sheriff Hinkle replied through the columns of the Dodge 
City Times, January 5: 

To THE Eprror OF THE TIMES. 

Nearly every one supposed that any unpleasant feelings engendered by the 
late election were past, and that the “kicking” had been done. It seems, how- 
ever, that the editor of the Globe has a tender spot yet, and gives vent to his 
pent up feelings in an article entitled “Tenderfoot vs. Old Timer.” As I am one 
of the parties alluded to in said article, I will say in reply, that a bet was made 
between W. J. Howard and myself, and the stakes were placed in the hands of 
Dr. S. Galland, who was to hold the amount until the result of the contest was 
known; and an agreement was made by the parties betting, both of whom were 
to be present when the stakes were to be delivered. Dr. Galland gave up the 
stakes on Howard’s representing to him that I had declared myself satisfied 
and was willing to give up the bet. I never made any such agreement, and I 
shall collect the amount staked by me, by due process of law, unless Dr. Galland 
or Mr. Howard returns the amount to me. I can bring good witnesses who 
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will swear, that by the terms of the bet, I was the winner; and while the law 
does not recognize betting, I have good grounds for recovery from the stake- 
holder, as I shall demonstrate very soon. 

In regard to the allusion to my character, I have no hesitancy in asserting 
that my record will compare favorably with that of the editor of the Globe. 
While I may not be, strictly speaking, a white dove, what little property I 
possess has not been whitened with contraband paint, nor were the window 
sashes procured from the Government. In conclusion I will add, that if the 
gentleman wants any more of this, I shall be ready and willing to go into further 
details. Geo. T. Hinxe. 


The poke taken by Hinkle at the editor of the Globe, D. M. Frost, 
had reference to Frost's arrest in 1879 for having received stolen 
military paint, window sashes, etc. At the time of Hinkle’s letter, 
the case had not been settled. The section on Bat Masterson will 
contain more information on Frost’s arrest. 

In January Hinkle arrested a jewel thief. The Globe, January 17, 
1882, reported: 

A JEWELRY DEALER NABBED. 

Sheriff Hinkel took in a passenger on the east bound train from Pueblo yes- 
terday morning who answered the description of a party that was wanted by 
the Pueblo authorities, charged with robbing a jewelry establishment in that 
city. The party was taken in by our sheriff and a large amount of jewelry 
found in his possession. He will be held here until the proper papers arrive, 
when he will be taken back to the city which he so eagerly left. 


The Times, March 9, 1882, said: “Geo. T. Hinkle, Sheriff, having 
retired from business will devote his entire attention to the duties of 
the office of Sheriff. Sheriff Hinkel is an excellent officer.” 

Sheriff Hinkle took more prisoners to the penitentiary in June. 

The Times, June 15, 1882, reported: 


Three men sentenced at the term of the District Court last week, were taken 
to the penitentiary at Leavenworth, on Sunday evening, by Sheriff Hinkel, 
Under Sheriff Singer and H. P. Myton, County Clerk. These men were charged 
with robbery at Pierceville last fall. 


In July some of Sheriff Hinkle’s prisoners escaped from the county 
jail. The Ford County Globe, July 18, 1882, recorded their flight: 


PRISONERS BREAK JAIL. 


On last Friday afternoon seven out of the eight prisoners incarcerated in 
the county jail, made good their escape at a moment when the jail was left 
unguarded. The manner in which they made their exit was by digging a trench 
underneath the walls of the jail, which was done with a case knife and cold 
chisel, making a hole large enough for them to squeeze through and thus gain 
their freedom. To accomplish this they were obliged to dig down on the inside 
of the prison to get to the level of the foundation from which they took two good 
sized rock which gave them sufficient room to pop through and dig up on the 
other side of the wall which required the removal of from four and one-half 
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to five feet of earth over them before they could expect to get a glimpse of the 
rays of a July sun. The remaining prisoner who at the time of the break was 
down in the city in charge of a deputy to purchase some clothing, informs us 
that the work of excavation had been going on for nearly three weeks, that the 
earth taken out was carried to different parts of the jail and packed down so 
as not to leave any loose dirt exposed about the premises, taking the precaution 
to smoothly cover up the entrance of their cave whenever an officer made his 
appearance. In this manner they kept their work concealed until the final 
break-out was made and their freedom gained. 


Under Sheriff Keith, who had charge of the county jail, as a matter of fact 
will have to bear the blame and responsibility in the escape of the seven pris- 
oners from the county jail last Friday, and that too when he was performing the 
major portion of the duties of the office of sheriff. At the time the prisoners 
escaped, he was absent from the city on official business, leaving the jail and 
prisoners in charge of a deputy, of course. When he returned he found that his 
birds had flown, as they had prepared for this break for weeks before hand and 
were only waiting for an opportunity when they could find the principal officer 
absent, to make the break. Of course Keith will have to bear all the blame and 
mortification for trying to do too much, and possibly loose his commission for 
his over zealousness in performing all the duties of the office of the sheriff of 
the county. 


Sheriff Hinkle’s spiritual advisor, incarcerated in the county jail for stealing 


a cow, left with the balance of the boys. 


The county officers made a minor arrest in October which the 
Times recorded on October 26, 1882: 


Three men, supposed to be sneak thieves were arrested Tuesday by Sheriff 
Hinkel and Under Sheriff Singer. In their possession were found some skeleton 
keys, a lady’s gold watch, big brass watch, one American silver watch, open 
face, and a British bull-dog pistol. The men were put in jail to await identi- 
fication. 


On December 5, 1882, the Ford County Globe mentioned that 
“Sheriff Hinkle is contemplating resigning his office as sheriff of the 
county,” but he stayed on and apparently served out his term which 
had only a little more than a year to go. A few days later, Decem- 
ber 14, the Times reported that another jail break had been tried: 


An attempt was made Sunday by the prisoners to break out of the county 
jail. There are eleven prisoners confined there and they nearly succeeded in 
making an escape thro’ a hole in the wall near the northeast corner of the jail, 
having punched the stone out of the wall with a broom handle. The prisoners 
were placed in the cells and the desperate cases shackled. The jail officers and 
sheriff's officers promptly secured the prisoners as soon as the attempted break 
was discovered. A massive stone doorway has lately been put up at the main 
jail entrance, and the present defect will necessitate additional strength to the 
jail walls. 
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The most exciting event during Hinkle’s two terms as sheriff of 
Ford county was the “Dodge City War” of 1883. Hinkle was a chief 
correspondent and agent of Gov. G. W. Glick during this matter and 
was at times on the verge of despair over the see-saw motion of 
public and official opinion. The story will be told fully in the sec- 
tion on Luke Short. 

On July 24, 1883, the Globe reported Hinkle’s impending removal 
from Dodge: “Sheriff Hinkel on last Friday sold his city residence 
together with all the household furniture to Charley Heing, for 
1,800 cash. Mr. Hinkel will engage in the Saloon business at Gar- 
den City, Kansas.” Hinkle, however, remained sheriff of Ford 
county until January, 1884, when Patrick F. Sughrue was sworn into 
office. 


1. Dodge City Times, November 8, 1879. 2. Ibid., May 17, 1879. 3. Ibid., Septem- 
ber 15, November 10, 1881. 4. Ford County Globe, June 13, 1882. 


HOGUE, EDWARD O. 
(1847?-___) 


The Ellsworth Reporter, in its directory of city officers through 
issues of September 19 to October 24, 1872 (the front page of Sep- 
tember 12 and all of October 31 are missing from the files of the 
State Historical Society), listed Edward O. Hogue as city marshal. 
No news stories were found which threw any light on Hogue’s 
effectiveness in that position. 

On July 10, 1873, the Reporter noted: “We never shall forget the 
display of bravery in the discharge of his duty, that Ed. Hogue per- 
formed last Saturday in making an arrest.” This arrest was prob- 
ably made as an Ellsworth county deputy sheriff for later in the 
summer the Reporter stated that Hogue had “served two years as 
Deputy Sheriff of our county.” 4 

It was as a deputy sheriff that Hogue took Ben Thompson’s 
weapons after Bill Thompson had shot and killed Ellsworth county 
Sheriff Chauncey B. Whitney. The Reporter, August 21, 1873, 
said that after Mayor James Miller had summarily dismissed the 
Ellsworth police force “the city was left without a police, with no 
one but Deputy Sheriff Hogue to make arrests. He received the 
arms of Ben Thompson on the agreement of Happy Jack [Morco] 
to give up his arms!” The complete story of the murder of Sheriff 
Whitney will be included in the section on Whitney. 

Apparently Hogue was appointed city marshal after this episode, 
for the Reporter, in telling of the August 20, 1873, murder of Cad 
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Pierce, so referred to Hogue. The Reporter's story has been in- 
cluded in the section on Ed Crawford. 

Hogue could not have remained as city marshal very long, how- 
ever, for on August 28, 1873, the Reporter stated that “the entire 
police force was changed at a special meeting of the City Council 
yesterday. . . .” 

In September, 1873, Hogue announced as a candidate for sheriff 
but no record was found of the number of votes he received.? He 
was not elected. 

The Reporter, November 27, 1873, mentioned that “Ed. Hogue is 
employed by the business men of town as a night watchman. He is 
just the man to catch any incendiary or thief who wants to get into 
the penitentiary.” That was the last mention of Ed Hogue in the 
Ellsworth newspaper. 

One other contemporary item on Hogue was found in the 1875 
Kansas state census for Dodge City. In that record Edward Hogue 
was listed as a deputy sheriff, 28 years old and born in France. 
Nothing more has been found on the Kansas career of Edward O. 
Hogue. 

1. Ellsworth Reporter, September 25, 1873. 2. Ibid. 


HOLLIDAY, JOHN HENRY 
( 1852?-1887 ) 

John H. “Doc” Holliday had this advertisement placed in the 

Dodge City Times, June 8, 1878: 
DENTISTRY. 

J. H. Holliday, Dentist, very respectfully offers his professional services to 
the citizens of Dodge City and surrounding country during the summer. Office 
at room No. 24, Dodge House. Where satisfaction is not given money will be 
refunded. 

If Holliday remained in Dodge “during the summer” he was not 
involved in any sort of trouble that would have made the pages of 
either of the local newspapers for his name did not appear there 
again until October, 1881. 

When the Earp-Clanton difficulties broke out in late 1881 and 
early 1882 at Tombstone, Ariz., Holliday’s name was mentioned by 
the Dodge City papers as a participant in that now famous feud. 
These articles have been included in the section on Wyatt Earp. 

In the spring of 1888, when the “Dodge City War” erupted, Doc 
was among those mentioned by Eastern newspapers as coming to 
the aid of Luke Short. No proof has been established that he really 
did come to Dodge at that time but the articles will be included in 
the section on Short. 
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HOLLISTER, CHARLES M. 


(—__--__) 


C. M. Hollister was a deputy United States marshal at Caldwell 
in 1883 when he, with City Marshal Henry N. Brown and Assistant 
City Marshal Ben Wheeler, made this arrest described in the Cald- 
well Commercial, April 12: 


A FIGHT WITH HORSE THIEVES. 
One KiLLep AND ONE DANGEROUSLY WOUNDED. 


Last Sunday J. H. Herron, of Clay county, Texas, came into town and 
hunted up Deputy U. S. Marshal Hollister, to whom he stated that he wanted 
some assistance in capturing a band of horse thieves he had followed from 
Texas. The thieves had stolen two mules and two horses from Mr. Herron, 
besides a lot of other stock from other parties. 

Hollister started out with Herron, and run foul of the party a few miles 
southeast of Hunnewell. The party consisted of a man named Ross, his wife, 
daughter, two sons, daughter-in-law and her child. There was another party 
camped close by. The latter, while not apparently connected with the Ross 
outfit, had been their traveling companions. 

Hollister, finding he could do nothing alone, returned on Tuesday, and se- 
curing the services of Henry Brown and his assistant, Ben. Wheeler, the party 
left about 11 o'clock p.m. At Hunnewell the party picked up Jackson, the 
marshal of that place, and Wes. Thralls [deputy sheriff of Sumner county]. 

From Hunnewell the party struck out for the camp of the thieves, and just 
at the gray dawn surrounded the outfit. 

The Ross party, in reply to a demand to surrender, opened fire with their 
Winchesters. The shooting lasted for about half an hour, when it was found 
that the oldest Ross boy was killed and the younger one dangerously wounded 
in two or three places. The latter, after the capture, made a statement regard- 
ing the stealing of the stock they had with them, and also stated that two of 
the original party had left for Wichita on Sunday with some of the stock. From 
the wounded boy’s statement, it is supposed that the party left Texas with about 
forty head of horses and mules, among the number a fine stallion, for which a 
reward of $500 is offered. 

The dead Ross was taken to Hunnewell, and the other members of the party 
to Wellington. 

Messers. Brown and Wheeler returned to Caldwell about 11 o'clock yes- 
terday morning, and from them we gathered the above particulars. They also 
gave us some minute details of the fight, which time and space will not permit 
publishing at this time. 

In May the three peace officers again teamed up and arrested John 
Caypless, a thief. The Caldwell Journal article reporting this has 
been reprinted in the section on H. N. Brown. 

Hollister arrested a mule thief in August. The Journal, August 9, 
1888, reported: 


Deputy U. S. Marshal Hollister, on Sunday night arrested John A. Moore on 
the charge of stealing a span of mules from the Cheyenne and Arapaho agency 
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last spring. Moore has been hanging around among the Indians for the past 
three years, and if all reports are true, has been up to all kinds of tricks. The 
agency ordered him out of the Territory over a year ago, but he managed to 
keep out of the way, in the mean time appropriating the mules charged to his 
account. Word had been sent to Mr. Hollister to keep a lookout for him, and 
Moore, coming up with the Indian train last week, dropped into Hollister’s 
hands like a ripe apple. Moore was taken to Wichita, where he will have an 
examination before the U. S. Commissioner. 


At various times, from October 1, 1883, to August 6, 1884, Hollis- 
ter’s name showed up on the Caldwell police docket as the arresting 
officer. Sometimes he was noted as “ast. marshal,” “special police- 
man,” “city marshal,” or just “C. M. Hollister.” On occasion his name 
had appeared on the other side of the docket, having been arrested 
for minor infractions of city ordinances.’ 

In November, 1883, Hollister and Ben Wheeler killed Chet Van 
Meter. The Caldwell Journal, November 22, 1883, reported: 


A MAN FOR SUPPER. 
KitLep BecausE HE Wovutp Not SuRRENDER. 


On Wednesday [November 21], about supper time, C. M. Hollister and Ben. 
Wheeler drove up to the Leland Hotel in a spring wagon and lifting out the 
body of a man deposited it on one of the tables in the front basement of that 
house. When the body was laid out, we found it to be that of a young man 
apparently about 23 or 24 years of age, about five feet seven inches in height; 
dark complexion, smooth face, except a brown mustache, black hair, high 
forhead, narrow between the temples, a long straight nose, something after the 
Grecian style, with large nostrils; mouth fair size, with thin compressed lips. 
It was the body of Chet. Van Meter, son of S. H. Van Meter living near Fall 
Creek, in this township, about seven miles northwest of this city. 

T. H. B. Ross, Justice of the Peace, immediately telegraphed for Coroner 
Stevenson and County Attorney Herrick. The former was out of town, but the 
latter came down on the night train, and this morning a coroner’s jury was sum- 
moned, consisting of D. Leahy, Wm. Morris, S. Swayer, Wm. Corzine, John 
Phillips, E. H. Beals, and an inquest was held before Squire Ross. 

We cannot give the testimony in detail, but the substance of it was to the 
effect that Chet. Van Meter had married the daughter of Gerard Banks, a 
widower living on a farm in Chikaskia township, about nine miles from town; 
that he was living with his father-in-law, and that on the night of the 20th he 
beat his wife. That he also, on that same night, fired at J. W. Loverton and 
Miss Doty, threatening to kill them, and on the following morning had beaten 
his brother-in-law, Albert Banks, a boy about fifteen or sixteen years of age, 
and made threats that he would kill half a dozen of them in that neighborhood 
before he got through. Young Banks and Loverton came in on Wednesday and 
swore out a warrant for the arrest of Van Meter, before Squire Ross, stating the 
above facts, and the Justice deputized C. M. Hollister to serve it, at the same 
time telling him to get some one to go with him, and to go well armed, as, from 
the statement of the complainants, Van Meter was a dangerous man, and would 
likely resist a peaceable arrest. 
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With this understanding, Mr. Hollister requested Ben Wheeler to accompany 
him, and about four o'clock in the afternoon the party started for the home of 
Mr. Banks. Arriving there it was ascertained that Chet had gone to his father’s, 
about five miles south. Driving over to Van Meter’s, they found Chet standing 
near the southeast corner of the house, with a Winchester in his hands. Wheeler 
and Hollister jumped out of the wagon, and the former ordered Chet to throw 
up his hands, and he did so, but he brought up his gun at the same time, and 
fired, apparently at Hollister, as near as the evidence went to show. Wheeler 
and Hollister fired almost simultaneously, but as Chet did not fall and attempted 
to fire again, they both shot the second time, and he fell, dead. They then, 
with the assistance of Loverton and young Banks, loaded the body into the 
wagon, and brought it to town. 

An examination of the body this morning by Dr. Noble disclosed the fact 
that it had seven bullet holes in it, one evidently made by a large ball, entering 
the right side between the second and third ribs, passing through the lungs 
and liver and coming out between the ninth and tenth ribs. The other shots 
entered his chest, and one penetrated the abdomen just above the navel. There 
were also two gun shot wounds on each hand. The Winchester he held also 
showed marks where the buckshot from Hollister’s gun had struck it. 

The examination of witnesses closed at 3 o’clock, when the jury retired, and 
after a short absence returned a verdict to the effect that the deceased came to 
his death from gunshot wounds at the hands of C. M. Hollister and Ben. 
Wheeler, while in the discharge of their duties as officers of the law, and that 
the killing was not felonious. 

After the verdict was rendered the body was turned over to S. M. Van Meter, 
father of the deceased, who had it encased in a coffin and took it home for 
burial. 

And thus the latest, and we trust the last, sensation incident to border life 
in Southern Kansas has ended. 


1. Hollister was arrested November 22, 1879, for assaulting Frank Hunt. His fine, 
one dollar. On May 12, 1882, he was arrested and fined $1 for “fighting in the city.” 


HORSEMAN, WILLIAM N. 
(1857?-____) 


William Horseman was appointed city marshal of Caldwell on 
April 12, 1880, the second man to serve in that office. D. W. Jones 
was made assistant marshal and James Johnson, policeman. The 
Caldwell Post, April 15, 1880, commented facetiously: “Boys you 
had better behave yourselves now, or the ‘police’ will catch you. 
With Horseman as marshal, Dan Jones as assistant and James John- 
son as policeman, there will be no fooling. The weather is getting 
too hot, for a sojourn in the cooler.” 

Apparently it was a good police force. The Post, May 6, 1880, 
said of it: “Our city police are as vigilant as hawks, and we cannot 
enough praise them for their efficiency.” 

A few days later the marshal and his assistant had a row with 
some soldiers. The Post told the story on May 13, 1880: 
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A row took place in the Keno room last Tuesday evening [May 11], caused 
by a drunken soldier and a gambler getting into a dispute about the game. 
The lie was passed and the matinee commenced. All the soldiers took a hand, 
and then the police waltzed in to add the finishing touches to the performance. 

The Chief of Police got a whack along the side of the head. Dan Jones 
had his off foot stepped on, judging from the way he tripped around. For 
a while it was lively, as the number of cut heads and bloody noses bear witness. 
The cooler received its portion of the spoils of the row. There is a rumor to 
the effect, that several of the soldiers intended to go in and have a row, and 
during the jubilee some of them should cabbage all the money. Anyway, it 
was a disgraceful affair. The officers in command, ought to learn the tendencies 
of their men, when they have money in their pockets and whiskey is handy, 
and if necessary, put every mother’s son of them on guard. 


In June Horseman and two companions captured a pair of horse 
thieves. The Post, June 10, 1880, reported: 

On last Sunday morning Wm. Horseman, city marshal; Frank Hunt, deputy 
policeman, and John Meagher [Mayor Mike Meagher’s brother], receiving in- 
formation that a couple of suspicious characters were hiding in the brush on 
Fall creek, went down to the creek as if on a fishing excursion, and on finding 
their men, succeeded in arresting them. They were incarcerated in the cooler, 
and confessed to stealing the two horses they had with them, at Wichita. On 
Monday, Sheriff [Joseph] Thrall came down to the city on business and finding 
the prisoners here took them to Wellington where they are now in jail. 

The same issue of the Post mentioned that Marshal Horseman 
had developed a new method of collecting fines: 

Our city marshal has an original method to compel delinquents to work 
out their fines on the streets. He proposes, if they refuse to work, to put a 
ball and chain on them, get a good heavy anvil, chain them to it, and leave 
them in the middle of the street while he goes and takes a—seat in the shade. 

George W. Flatt, who had been Caldwell’s first city marshal, was 
killed on June 19, 1880, by unknown assassins. Marshal Horseman 
and Mayor Mike Meagher were among the first to arrive at the 
scene.! Within a few days, not only Mayor Meagher but also the 
entire police force and three other citizens were arrested for sus- 
pected complicity in the crime. The Caldwell newspapers seemed 
vague as to why the men were charged, neither of them sure that 
the coroner’s inquest had pointed the finger of guilt at the officers.” 
One, the Caldwell Commercial, felt that the whole business was 
a put up job on the part of Wellington (the county seat) authorities. 

On June 30, while the hassle was in progress, the city council 
of Caldwell relieved Horseman and his deputies.* By July 3 the 
preliminary examinations were concluded and Horseman, Frank 
Hunt, Dan Jones, and James Johnson were bound over for the 
approaching term of the district court. Bail was set at $500 each. 
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Again the Commercial claimed ineptness and downright graft as 
the reasons for accusing the Caldwellites.* 

On July 8, 1880, the whole police force was reinstated,> but Mar- 
shal Horseman was again relieved on August 10 though the re- 
mainder of the force was retained. The Caldwell Commercial, 
August 12, 1880, reported: 

The City Council had one of its interesting seances on Tuesday night. It 
labored and wrestled with the police question, throwing the light of its gigantic 
intellect upon the subject with all the force and nerve at its command, and 
finally wound up by removing Horseman from the position of City Marshal and 
appointing Jas. Johnson in his place. Frank Hunt was reappointed policeman, 
and Newt Miller added to the force. Newt is an old hand at the business, 
having had considerable experience at Wichita. 

The Caldwell Post, however, reported on the same date that “Wil- 
liam N. Horseman has resigned the office of city marshal.” 

A continuance was granted the ex-officers in November. The 
Caldwell Commercial, November 11, 1880, was still of the opinion 
that no case really existed against the men: 

The trial of “our boys” who are under bonds to appear at court for the killing 
of George Flatt, has been put off till the spring term. It would probably have 
been as well if the Judge had dismissed the case entirely as in our opinion 
nothing but additional expense to the county will come of it.® 

Horseman’s case was finally tried in April, 1881. The Commercial, 
April 28, reported his acquittal: 

The jury in the case of Wm. Horseman, charged with the killing of Geo. 
Flatt, last summer, returned a verdict of “not guilty” last Friday morning [April 
22], and Horseman was discharged. The verdict gives general satisfaction. 


1. Caldwell Post, June 24, 1880. 2. Ibid., July 1, 1880; Caldwell Commercial, July 
1, 1880. 3. Caldwell Post, July 1, 1880. 4. Caldwell Commercial, July 8, 1880. 5. Cald- 
well Post, July 8, 1880. 6. See, also, Caldwell Post, November 11, 1880. 


HUNT, J. FRANK 
(1853?-1880 ) 


Frank Hunt was appointed a Caldwell deputy policeman during 
the first week of May, 1880.1 On May 4 the police court docket first 
carried his name as an arresting officer. 

Hunt’s first press notice appeared in the Caldwell Post, May 27, 
1880: “A number of the cavalry boys couldn't forego the pleasure 
of indulging too much last Monday night. Result, three of the 
noisiest troopers were trotted off to the calaboose, under the kind 
guidance of Johnson and Hunt, our vigilant peelers.” 

In June Hunt assisted City Marshal William Horseman in arrest- 
ing two horse thieves. This Post article was reprinted in the section 
on Horseman. 
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When Former City Marshal George Flatt was killed, June 19, and 
the city authorities subsequently arrested for suspected complicity, 
Hunt was included among that number. This has been more fully 
covered in the sections on Horseman and Flatt. 

Toward the end of summer Policeman Frank Hunt inadvertently 
killed a cowboy’s horse when he fired at the herder in self defense. 
The Caldwell Post, September 9, 1880, reported: 


Last Thursday afternoon the city had a light shooting scrape. It seems that 
one W. F. Smith, a herder—had liquored up pretty freely, so that the ordi- 
nances of the quiet city of Caldwell became a myth—and the police even en- 
tirely forgotten. He rode around the town now and then flourishing his revolver, 
believing no doubt he was lord of all he surveyed. Of course he struck the 
“red-light”—they all do it. Then he commenced firing a salute; but that was 
sufficient signal for the police to appear on the stage and take a hand in the 
matinee. When they came, our valiant cow-boy went off, but his arrest being 
determined upon, the police scattered out to effect the same. They were told 
that Smith was a “bad” one and quite on the shoot. He was the same who 
made things lively over in Hunnewell some weeks ago. Policeman Hunt met 
him about George’s stable, and ordered him to halt. In reply he drew his 
revolver, when Frank elevated his shot gun and lodged a buck shot in Mr. 
Smith’s knee, and killing his horse. A great deal of sympathy was expressed for 
the horse. Smith was taken to the police court, where he pleaded guilty to 
disorderly conduct, and paid his fine, after which he was taken in hand by Dr. 
Noble. We are very sorry that some of the cow-boys who come in here allow 
whisky to get the better of them; because when sober, they are as are the 
majority of them, as nice fellows as ever lived. We expect them to have all the 
fun they can get, but they must acknowledge that the citizens of our town have 
a right to insist upon a strict compliance with the city’s laws. Visitors had 
better bear that in mind, and also the fact that we have a police force deter- 
mined to do their duty. This state of affairs is as profitable for people visiting 
our city as for ourselves. 


Hunt was himself killed a month later, just a few days after he 
had been relieved from the police force. The Caldwell Commercial, 
October 14, 1880, said: 


ASSASSINATION OF FRANK HUNT. 


Last Friday night [October 8], between the hours of ten and eleven o'clock, 
Frank Hunt was shot while sitting by a window in the Red Light dance hall, 
on the corner of Fifth and Chisholm streets. The particulars, so far as devel- 
oped, are about as follows: During the evening Hunt had some difficulty with 
one of the cyprians belonging to the house, and considerable bad blood was 
engendered between Hunt, the woman and her “man.” Shortly before the 
shooting Hunt had taken part in a dance, and after it was over sat down by 
a window on the north side of the room. A few moments after a shot was fired, 
and Hunt jumped from his seat exclaiming, “I’m killed! He did it out there!” 
at the same time pointing to the window. 

City Marshal J. W. Johnson and D. W. Jones, who was assisting Johnson that 
night as special policeman, being present, immediately ran to the east door of 
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the hall, but finding it fastened Jones made his way out in front. Meantime 
Johnson forced open the east door, got out and ran around to the north side 
of the house. As he did so he heard some one running near the stage barn, 
and followed after, but it being dark he could see no one, and whoever the 
fleeing party was he escaped. 

Hunt was taken care of as soon as possible, placed on a table in the center 
of the room and Dr. MacMillan sent for. On his arrival an examination was 
made, and it was found that Hunt was shot in the left side, near the back, the 
ball entering between the ninth and tenth rib. Hunt was removed to a building 
on Main street, and on Saturday morning a dispatch was sent for his brother, 
D. M. Hunt, who lives in Ray county, Missouri. Subsequently Hunt was re- 
moved to the Leland Hotel, where he died about noon on Monday. His brother 
reached Caldwell sometime during Sunday night, and was with him up to the 
time of his death. 

Immediately upon the death of Hunt a coroner’s jury was summoned, by 
Squire Kelly, and an inquest began. A post mortem examination of the body 
was made by Drs. Noble & MacMillan, when it was found that the ball had 
passed through the upper portion of the tenth rib, through the liver and the 
lower part of the stomach, and lodged to the right of the stomach. 

On Tuesday D. M. Hunt returned to Missouri, taking the body of his brother 
wtih him, and it will be buried at Lathrop, Clinton county, where his parents 
reside. 

J. Frank Hunt was a young man, aged 29 years [the 1880 U. S. census listed 
Hunt as 27 years old]; was born in Ray county, Missouri, where he was raised. 
His parents afterward removed to Lathrop, Clinton county, where they now 
reside. 

Frank came to Caldwell about a year ago. Last year he was appointed 
on the police force, which position he occupied until the last meeting of the 
Council, when the force was reduced and Hunt was discharged. During all 
the time he was on the force Hunt was strictly temperate, quiet and unobtrusive, 
prompt and strict in the discharge of his duties. While he made some enemies, 
as such a man always will, he made more friends, and was generally regarded 
as one of the best men on the police force. 

As to who fired the fatal shot there are many conjectures, but pending the 
investigation of the coroner’s jury it is not worth while to give them. Every 
effort is being made to ferret out the assassin, and if found it will go hard with 
him. 

The jury is composed of the following citizens: B. M. Odom, L. G. Bailey, 
S. Donaldson, R. Bates, E. C. Henning and W. B. Hutchison. When it shall 
have finished its work and made a report we will endeavor to give the main 
points of the evidence brought out in the examination. 


The Caldwell Post, October, 14, 1880, reported that 17-year-old 
Dave Spear was the suspected murderer: 


ANOTHER MURDER. 


Last Friday evening this city was again thrown into an excitement over 
another murder. About ten o'clock some cowardly assassin shot Frank Hunt 
and inflicted, what afterwards proved a fatal wound. Hunt was down at that 
den of iniquity, the Red Light dance house, and while sitting at the north 
window in the dance hall, some one shot him, the ball entering his body on the 
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left side, passing over and fracturing the tenth rib and lodging in the ninth 
costal cartilage on the right side. The shot was fired through the open win- 
dow, by some person standing outside. Who that person was is only a matter 
of rumor and suspicion. Doctors Noble & MacMillan attended to the wounded 
man until his death, which happened last Monday. A jury was at once sum- 
moned by Judge Kelly, who, in the absence of a Coroner, acted in his place. 
The jury consisted of W. B. Hutchison, B. M. Odom, S. Donaldson, R. Bates, 
L. G. Baily, and C. H. Henning. The State is represented by L. M. Lange, 
Esq. The session of the Coroner’s jury being held in secret the testimony 
is not accessible; but enough is known of their proceedings to assert that a 
thorough examination is being made to feret out the guilty party. 

Shortly after the death of Frank Hunt, David Spear, of this town, was 
arrested under a warrant from Justice Kelly, and is still held in custody. 

Hon. Thomas George, of Wellington, is engaged to represent Spear, and 
is admitted to the coroner’s jury. 

We understand that Hunt made statements before his death; but of course 
they are as yet denied us for publication. 

We cannot refrain from saying that it is our opinion that if the Council 
had listened to our protestations against the running of the “dance house,” 
this murder would not have happened in our place. The Post again and again 
lifted up its voice against it, and calling to mind what like dens have done for 
other cities. Our words have proved true, and we charge the Council with 
being blameable for these shameful, horrid happenings in our midst. Both 
the murder of Flatt and of Hunt goes straight back to the Red Light dance 
house. 

The post mortem examination of the remains was performed Monday after- 
noon, by Drs. Noble & MacMillan, and revealed a wound which must have been 
of itself necessarily fatal. After passing through the abdominal wall the 
bullet pierced both the pyloric end of the stomach and left lobe of the liver, 
and was found embedded in the 9th costal cartilage. The arteries were then 
injected with a preserving liquid and the body turned over to the brother of 
the disease [sic] who took it back to Missouri for interment. 

The city looses in the death of Frank Hunt an able and efficient officer and 
valuable citizen, and his friends have our sincerest sympathy, both on our 
own account and from the fact that one so promising should have come to his 
death under such painful circumstances. 

Later.—The Coroner’s inquest concluded its work this noon, and found 
the following verdict: “That said J. Frank Hunt came to his death from a 
pistol ball fired from a pistol held in the hand of David Spear, on the night 
of October 8th, between the hours of 10 and eleven o’clock, and that this was 
done feloniously and with malice aforethought, and they further find that one 
Lumis or Loomis, at that time engaged as night-watch at the Red Light saloon 
in said city of Caldwell, was an accessory before the fact. 

Spear is under arrest and closely guarded, and we understand that Loomis 
was caught at Wellington by Sheriff Thralls. 


Spear was tried on October 22, 1880, but was released.2 No 
further mention was found of Loomis. 
1. Caldwell Post, May 6, 1880. 2. Ibid., October 28, 1880. 
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JOHNSON, JAMES W. 


(___-____) 


James Johnson was appointed policeman on the Caldwell force, 
April 12, 1880. The marshal and assistant, appointed the same day, 
were William Horseman and D. W. Jones.* 

The first record of an arrest by Johnson appeared in the Caldwell 
Post, April 29, 1880: 

On Saturday evening [April 24], one of Uncle Sam’s boys, was indulging 
in the, to him, pleasing enterprise of breaking window panes. He carried a 
six-shooter, and hinted that no officer could take him, but as soon as Dan Jones 
and James Johnson heard of the matter “they gathered him in” and gave him 
quarters in the cooler. Afterwards a sergeant came and paid his fine and 
took him to camp where he was drilled in the old fashioned, but very dis- 
agreeable, manual of “right shoulder and left shoulder log.” 

In May Frank Hunt arrested Lum O'Connell for “fast riding on 
the streets.” The Post, May 6, 1880, reported that Johnson had 
made the arrest: 

A young man from the country, came to town last Monday, riding on a 
mule. He got loaded up with “tanglefoot” and on starting for home was 
very joyful. He manifested his happiness by running his mule up Main street 
and informing the public that “by G_ he was going home.” Policeman John- 
son interfered with his arrangements, and informed him that he couldn’t “go 
home till morning,” and that for that night he had to remain in the cooler. 
The morning found a more sober, sadder and we hope a wiser young man. 
The Caldwell police court docket recorded O’Connell’s fine as $3 
and cost. 

Johnson and Frank Hunt, who by then was also a Caldwell police- 
man, arrested three drunken soldiers on May 24, 1880. The Post, 
May 27, recorded the act: “A number of the cavalry boys couldn't 
forego the pleasure of indulging too much last Monday night. Re- 
sult, three of the noisiest troopers were trotted off to the calaboose, 
under the kind guidance of Johnson and Hunt, our vigilant peelers.” 

The three, James E. Whipple, Dan Sulivan, and John Kelly, 
were found guilty of drunkenness and disorderly conduct and were 
fined $1 and cost each, according to the police court docket. 

On May 15, 1880, Thomas J. Ingram had charged Policeman 
Johnson with assault. After a trial before the Caldwell police 
judge, James D. Kelly, Sr., the case was dismissed and Johnson re- 
leased.* On June 8 Ingram tried to kill Johnson. The Caldwell 
Post, June 10, 1880, reported: 

On last Thursday night about twelve o’clock, Mr. J. W. Johnson, our 
efficient policeman, was informed that one T. J. Ingraham had a pistol contrary 
to the ordinances of the city. Mr. Johnson stepped up to Ingraham and asked 
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him if he had a revolver, to which he replied, “Yes, you son-of-a-b_h,” and, 
pulling the revolver from his coat pocket snapped it three times in Johnson’s 
face, Fortunately the cartridges did not explode, and Johnson, grasping the 
revolver, after a severe tussle succeeded in arresting the cuss. He was fined 
the next morning by the police Judge for carrying concealed weapons, ten 
dollars and costs, and he is now working out his fine on the streets. We believe 
he should be arrested under a state warrant for assault with intent to kill. 

The police court docket, June 3, 1880, merely carried this terse 
statement of Ingram’s sentence: “Sent to Prison.” 

James Johnson was among those of the Caldwell city government 
arrested for suspected complicity in the murder of George Flatt, 
June 19, 1880. This has been more fully covered in the sections 
on Flatt and William Horseman. 

About a month after the Caldwell police force had been rein- 
stated, Johnson was promoted city marshal in place of Horseman. 
The Caldwell Commercial article, August 12, 1880, reporting this, 
was reprinted in the section on Horseman. 

The majority of arrests made by the Caldwell police force in the 
summer of 1880 were of minor importance. Drunkenness, fighting, 
carrying weapons, gambling, and prostitution constituted the gen- 
eral run of arrests recorded in the police court docket. 

A typical week was that of August 17 to 23, 1880. The Caldwell 
Post, August 26, stated that “police court fines for the week ending 
August 23d, 1880, amounted to $52.75, of which $29.00 was paid 
and $23.75 was worked out on the streets.” The docket, however, 
recorded fines totaling $44 plus costs. Three arrests for drunken- 
ness were made—a man named Cole was fined $1 and cost on 
August 18, L. C. Porter was fined $3 and cost on August 21, and 
the case of “John” was dismissed on August 22. 

Charles Reinhart and A. C. Jones were arrested on August 18 for 
“loud and boisterous and profane language.” Reinhart was fined $5 
and cost of $18.75. Jones’ case was granted a continuance. On 
August 20, 1880, H. Kinney was fined $5 and cost for “running a 
gaming table.” 

All the other arrests that week, five in number, were for being 
inmates of “houses of ill fame” or for operating such places. Lucy 
Breno, August 17; Ida Wickham, August 19; and Maggie Deming 
and Jennie Burk, both August 23, were all fined $5 and cost each for 
being “inmates.” L.E. Brown was fined $10 and cost on August 19 
for operating a house. 

Caldwell, like all cowtowns, relied on sinners to support its city 
government. Liquor (dramshop) licenses, and gambling and pros- 
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titution fines were the primary sources of city revenue. Since Cald- 
well police court records were available, a study of the various fines 
has been made. This concentration on Caldwell, however, does 
rot imply that the town was any more or less immoral than any of 
the other cowtowns. 

During the cattle season of 1880, which ran from about April 15 
to October 15, 207 arrests were recorded in the Caldwell police 
court docket. Fines assessed on the 188 convictions resulting from 
these arrests totaled $833. If court costs could be accurately com- 
puted and added to this figure it would then total at least three 
times that amount. 

The leading cause for arrest that summer was prostitution and the 
keeping of a house of prostitution. Sixty-two such arrests were 
made netting the city $390 exclusive of costs. In addition prosti- 
tutes were arrested 15 times for drunkenness and creating a dis- 
turbance, which added $44, again exclusive of costs, to the treasury. 
Besides this, five arrests, though not explicitly stated, were probably 
of prostitutes and an operator and added another $30 to the till. 
Thus prostitutes accounted for 82, or 40% of all the arrests made in 
Caldwell those six months, and for $464, or 56%, of the total amount 
of fines assessed. 

The second leading cause for arrest was drunkenness and creating 
a disturbance. Fifty-three such arrests were made (including the 
15 mentioned above) which accounted for $101 in fines. This con- 
stituted 26% of the total arrests made and 12% of the total assessed 
fines. 

Gambling was third in number of arrests with 31 or 15% of the 
total, but second in amount of fines assessed with $149 or about 18% 
of the total. 

Twenty-six arrests and $82 in fines were assessed for carrying or 
shooting weapons in the city. Swearing, fighting, reckless riding, 
assault, resisting arrest, keeping a dog, lack of a saloon license, steal- 
ing, and causes not stated made up the remainder of reasons for 
arrests. 

The tinkling of tainted coins as they dropped in the police court 
coffer undoubtedly inspired this purchase, mentioned in the Cald- 
well Commercial, August 26, 1880: “The police force of our city 
now sport neat silver badges—a donation from the city council.” 

Seven times during the season arrests were made for the unlawful 
discharge of firearms within the city limits. Fines ran from one to 
five dollars and costs, the costs generally being several times higher 
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than the smaller fines. The Caldwell Post, September 9, 1880, men- 
tioned the low number of such arrests: 

This city has been comparatively free from the infernally reckless firing off 
of revolvers inside the limits—and offenders have generally been “gobbled.” 
Only once or twice the guilty parties have escaped. Last Monday night there 
was quite a brisk firing around town, presumably by some chaps so full of fire 
within that it made their revolvers go off accidentally (?). The accident plea 
is too thin, and ought to be very strongly corroborated if it should be taken for 
“good fish” in the future. The Police Justice has determined to give every 
person who shoots within the city limits, without authority to do so, the full 
benefit of the law. He is determined, so far as in him lies, to put a stop to that 
nuisance, which endangers the life of our citizens. 


The whole town must have been law abiding, according to this 
statement made in the Post on September 16, 1880: “The police 
court is terribly quiet. No arrests, no drunks, no nothing. If the 
police keeps up this kind of racket, the calaboose will lose all its 
interest and only be fit for a chicken coop.” 

To the Caldwell Commercial the quiet did not justify the dis- 
charging of all but Marshal Johnson from the police force, an act 
which was accomplished on October 4. On October 7, the Com- 
mercial said: 

Some of these odd days—or nights—the City Council will awake to the 
realizing sense that one policeman is too small a force for the preservation of 
order in a town the size of Caldwell. Economy is a good thing for com- 
munities, as well as individuals, but it don’t lie in the direction of an inadequate 
police force. 

The Commercial was right. The next day, on October 8, Frank 
Hunt, the recently discharged assistant marshal, was shot and 
killed. Though Marshal Johnson and a special policeman were in 
the same building in which Hunt was killed, they failed to catch 
his murderer. The article reporting Hunt’s death was included 
in the section on Hunt. 

The admonitions of the Commercial and the murder of Hunt ap- 
parently did not immediately impress the city council with the 
need for a larger force. When these items appeared in the Post, 
October 21, 1880, Johnson was still the only policeman in Caldwell: 

Several violators of the city ordinances have been arrested within the last 
week. Experience, it seems, should convince the disorderly element that they 
cannot, with impunity, violate the laws. Our policeman is watchful, and 
stickles for the right. Those who feel that they can not exist without indulging 
in a spree or making hurrah plays are recommended to betake themselves to 


the quiet woods or boundless prairies, where the mule-eared rabits and viscious 
mosquitoes roam, and where Jim Johnson goeth not. 
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Manipulators of six-shooters in the dark hours of night should feel satisfied 
by this time that they are too much for a police force of one. In a city the 
size of Caldwell, with a police force of one man, they can easily fire their pistols 
and escape without detection, It is believed that the prime object is to tantalize 
the force, who, we know, has did his utmost to discover the perpetrators. As 
their sport is an annoyance to good citizens they will accept a discontinuance 
of the same as an individual favor. 

On November 1, 1880, a second man was placed on the force 
and the owner of the Red Light dance hall and saloon, George 
Wood, hired his own policeman and placed him under the direction 
of City Marshal Johnson. The Post, November 4, 1880, said: 

Joe Dolan was appointed Assistant Marshal, at the late meeting of the 
Council, and one Reed was appointed special Policeman at the Red-Light. 
Mr. Reed is under full control of the city and Marshal, but is paid by Mr. 
Wood, at whose request he was appointed. Reed also furnished a good and 
sufficient bond for the faithful execution of his duties. 

Maggie Wood, wife of the Red Light’s owner, was, by the way, 
one of the chief contributors to the Caldwell city treasury through 
the intermediate office of the police judge. The United States 
census of 1880 listed four girls (three of them under 21) living 
under Mag’s roof whose occupations were given as “dancing.” The 
names of all, including Mag’s, appeared regularly on the pages 
of the Caldwell police court docket as inmates and owner of a 
house of ill fame—the Red Light. 

In November the case of Johnson, Horseman, and Jones, regard- 
ing the Flatt murder was continued. In April, 1881, Horseman 
was acquitted. Dan Jones, his name having been omitted from 
the information, was released. The county attorney entered a 
nolle prosequi in Johnson’s case, thus freeing him.‘ 

City Marshal James W. Johnson’s last mention in the Caldwell 
press occurred on December 30, 1880, when the Commercial re- 
ported: “The boys say our police behaved themselves remarkably 
well on Christmas day, because they did not make a single arrest. 
Jim Johnson says ‘they didn’t have to.’” 

The last arrest credited to Johnson in the police court docket was 
made on February 6, 1881. No dockets for March exist. 


1. Caldwell Post, April 15, 1880. 2. “Police Court Docket,” Records of the City 
of Caldwell, May 4, 1880. 3. Ibid., May 15, 1880. 4. Caldwell Post, November 11, 
1880; Caldwell Commercial, November 11, 1880; Sumner County Press, Wellington, April 
28, 1881. 


(To Be Continued in the Spring, 1961, Issue.) 











Bypaths of Kansas History 


An AciLE WoMAN 
From the Fort Scott Democrat, August 11, 1860. 


A few days since a female domestic employed in the family of one of our 
citizens, lost a tin bucket in the well, whereupon she immediately “jumped 
the curb,” took hold of the rope and slid down fifty feet. On reaching the 
water she discovered that the bucket had sunk, and not being expert at diving 
she concluded to give it up and get back on terra-firma, which she did after a 
great deal of trouble, and at no small damage to her drapery. She deserves a 
pension from Government—it’s well earned.—[Junction City] Kansas Statesman. 


—__~.—_ — 


Kupos TO THE SANTA FE 


From The Sumner County Press, Wellington, July 2, 1874. 


We are ready to attach our signature and seal to the following, which we 
find in the Winfield Courier of last week: 

“Railroad travel has to us a peculiar charm. We love to hear the fierce 
snort of the iron horse, the clatter of the wheels over the rails, and imagine 
ourselves annihilating space at the rate of 30 miles an hour. But never have 
we had a pleasanter trip than we took last week over the A. T. & S. F. railroad, 
to Topeka and back. The road is in the most perfect order. connections are 
faithfully made. The employees, clever and accommodating, (we were on 
Conductor James’ train, who is every inch a gentleman.) In fact the manage- 
ment of the A. T. & S. F. road spare no pains or expense to make travel over 
their road perfectly safe and agreeable.” 


—_——.@— 


PROTECTING THE WEAKER SEX 


From the Newton Kansan, April 29, 1875. 


For some time past we had almost concluded that a first class dog fight was 
the only real, genuine entertainment of the kind that the peaceable city of 
Newton could get up. But on strolling around town last Friday we very un- 
expectedly came across a crowd rushing along as though there was some busi- 
ness on hand, and upon making inquiry, found that a sort of a second-class 
fisticuff had taken place between Fritz Minke and Mrs. H. Kursting, in which 
Fritz came off barely second best. His Honor, Judge Langan, before whom the 
case was investigated, said that if women were permitted to beat, bruise, 
wound, strike, knock down and drag out men in the manner that Fritz swore 
the old lady had treated him, without the interposition of the strong arm of 
the law in the defense of the dear creatures (namely, men), that the whole list 
of bachelors, and even he, would not be safe for a moment from violence, and 
in order that no such conduct should obtain, and also to strike terror into the 
female portion of the community, and give them fully to understand that they 
can’t pitch on to a man on slight provocations, he would fine the woman $3.00. 


(456) 








Kansas History as Published in the Press 


Mrs. E. W. Vaughn’s series, “Pioneer Days in Scott County, Kan- 
sas,” continues to appear regularly in the News-Chronicle, Scott 
City. The articles began July 9, 1959. 


Ruth Jackson’s articles on Wallace county history in The Western 
Times, Sharon Springs, included the Vincent Kahle family story, 
April 14, 21, 28, and May 5, 1960. The Kahles homesteaded in Wal- 
lace county in 1887. In the issue of May 19, 1960, the Times began 
publication of a series of articles written by high school students 
from stories told by their grandparents about the early history of 
Wallace county. 


Sunrise school, District 60, Jackson county, started in 1877, was 
the subject of a history in the Jackson County Clipper, Holton, April 
14, 1960. 


With the issue of April 14, 1960, the Argonia Argosy began print- 
ing a series on the history of the Argonia area, by the late Mrs. Ed 
Achelpohl. 


A biographical sketch of Edward Walsh by Mrs. Mark Clark, a 
granddaughter, appeared in the Marysville Advocate, April 21, 1960. 
Walsh came to Kansas in 1854 at the age of four, living first in 
Leavenworth and later in Marshall and Pottawatomie counties. 


Columbus, incorporated as a town in April, 1870, was the subject 
of a brief history published in the Columbus Advocate, April 21, 
1960. 


“It’s Worth Repeating,” a column of early southwest Kansas his- 
tory conducted by Heinie Schmidt in the High Plains Journal, 
Dodge City, included the following articles in recent issues: 
“Greeley Countian [Clement L. Wilson] Early Kansas Lawyer,” 
April 21, 1960; a history of South Side township, Kearny county, by 
Mrs. Luella Stutzman, April 28; “Livestock, Early Days in Kearny 
County,” by Mrs. A. B. Boylan, May 5; “Chalk Beeson Known for 
Cowboy Band,” May 12; “Pioneer Stories Emphasize Early Day 
Wheat,” May 19; “Pioneer Woman [Mrs. Cora Wood] Tells of 
Longhorn Cattle,” May 26; biographical sketches of cowboys hon- 
ored at the Cowboy Hall of Fame, June 2, 9, 16, 23, 30; and “Home- 
steader’s [Zachariah F. Hodson] Life Recalls Grasshopper Plague,” 
July 7. 

80—4411 (457) 
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Peace Evangelical and Reformed church, near Hudson, estab- 
lished in December, 1885, was the subject of a historical sketch in 
the Great Bend Daily Tribune, April 24, 1960. The Tribune printed 
a history of the Great Bend United Presbyterian church April 29, 
1960, on the occasion of the church’s 75th anniversary. 


Articles from early issues of the Dodge City Daily Globe, and pic- 
tures illustrating early Dodge City history, constitute a 14-page sec- 
tion of the third annual Special Traveler’s edition of the Globe, 
April 25, 1960. 


In observance of the centennial of the First Methodist church, 
Iola, the Iola Register published a brief history of the church, April 
26, 1960. 


In 1872 Zimri M. and Sarah Ann Hadley settled in north central 
Kansas. A biographical sketch of the family was published in the 
Burr Oak Herald, April 28, 1960. 


A history of the Glasco Methodist church, which recently cele- 
brated its 90th anniversary, appeared in the Glasco Sun, April 28, 
1960. 


School District 73, Labette county, was organized in 1872, ac- 
cording to a history of the school printed in the Edna Sun, April 28, 
1960. 


A history of the Olathe Mirror appeared in Elizabeth Barnes’ 
column, “Historic Johnson County,” in the Johnson County Herald, 
Overland Park, April 28, 1960. The Mirror was established in 1861 
by John Francis; later it absorbed the older Olathe Herald, giving 
it an earlier history. The Mirror and the Johnson County Democrat 
were recently combined into the Olathe News, a daily. 


“Fencing the Prairies,” by W. M. Richards, was featured in the 
May, 1960, number of Heritage of Kansas, a publication of the De- 
partment of English, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. 


Continuing the series of reminiscences by early settlers of the 
Colby area in the Colby Free Press-Tribune, the recollections of 
George Cork, whose family homesteaded in Thomas county in 1886, 
were published May 5, 1960. 


On May 12, 1960, the Courtland Journal printed a biographical 
sketch of the Andrew Johnson family. The Johnsons came to Re- 
public county in the early 1870's. 
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A history of Fort Harker, Ellsworth county, by William E. Bain, 
was published in the Wichita Beacon, May 22, 1960. 


Recent newspaper articles on George Washington Carver in- 
cluded: “‘Detour’ in Scientist's Life Led Him to a Ness County 
Sod House,” by Mrs. Martha Swearingen, Salina Journal, May 22, 
1960; “Carver Monument [at Diamond, Mo.] Draws 30,000 First 
Year,” by A. H. Rogers, Great Bend Tribune, May 22; and “Me- 
morials [Diamond, Mo., and Beeler, Kan.] Established in Honor of 
Dr. G. W. Carver,” Ness County News, Ness City, June 30. 


A history of the Gotland school district, Cloud county, by Mrs. 
August Larson, appeared in the Kansan, Concordia, May 26, 1960. 
The district was organized in 1872. 


Lt. J. E. B. Stuart’s military service in Kansas before the Civil 
War, as recorded in his diary, was reviewed in the Great Bend 
Tribune, May 29, 1960. Stuart participated in the establishment of 
Fort Larned 100 years ago. 


The centennial edition of The Lutheran Companion, Rock Island, 
Iil., June 1, 1960, published by the Augustana Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, included an article entitled “Pioneers of the Prairies,” by 
Emory Lindquist. It is a history of the settlement of Kansas and 
neighboring states by those of the Lutheran faith, and the estab- 
lishment of their churches. 


In observance of Ness county’s 80th anniversary, the Ness County 
News, Ness City, June 2, 1960, published a 20-page special edition, 
featuring the history of the county. 


Historical articles included in recent issues of the Independence 
Daily Reporter were: a history of Coal Creek school, Montgomery 
county, by Wilma Schweitzer, June 5, 1960; and “Sleepy Hamlet of 
Elgin Once a Rip-Roarin’ Cow Town,” by Barbara Combs, June 19. 


Under the leadership of the Rev. G. D. Sellers, the Randall 
Christian church was organized in the mid-1870’s. A history of 
the church, by Mrs. Charles Robinett, was printed in the Jewell 
County Republican, Jewell, June 9, 1960. 


A history of the Mt. Olive Presbyterian church, Petersburg, Bour- 
bon county, was printed in the Fort Scott Weekly Tribune, June 9, 
1960. The church was organized in 1858 as the Marmaton Cumber- 
land Presbyterian church. 
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On June 10 and 11, 1960, Bird City celebrated its 75th anniversary. 
Publication of a 24-page special edition by the Bird City Times, 
June 9, marked the occasion. 


A biographical sketch of Milo E. Lutton was printed in the 
Cimarron Jacksonian, June 9, 1960. Lutton arrived in the Cimarron 
area in 1885, where he homesteaded two years later, upon reaching 
the age of 21. 


Histories of the Americus Methodist church appeared in the 
Emporia Gazette, June 9, and the Emporia Times, June 23, 1960. 
The church recently observed its centennial anniversary. 


Earl Pitts is the author of a narrative on early day prairie fires, 
published in the Jetmore Republican, June 16, 1960. 


Sadie Jurney, president of the Kingman County Historical Society, 
has described early day cattlemen’s picnics and rodeos in articles 
printed in the Kingman Countian, Kingman, June 23, 30, 1960, and 
the Kingman Leader-Courier, June 24, and July 1. 

The reminiscences of the late Mrs. E. X. Glover, entitled “Just A 
Story of My Pioneering in the Cherokee Strip,” began appearing 
in serial form in the Caldwell Messenger, June 27, 1960. Mrs. Glover 
came to Kansas in 1879 at the age of 12. 


Dodge City’s Cowboy Band of the 1880's and 1890’s was sketched 
in an article by Sue Pickle in the Dodge City Daily Globe, June 30, 
1960. 


On June 30, 1960, the Belleville Telescope printed the first of a 
series of articles about a party of government surveyors in Re- 
public county in 1858. The account is taken from a journal kept 
by Augustus Ford Harvey, one of the surveyors. 


Agricultural History, Champaign, Ill., July, 1960, included an 
article entitled “The Last Days of ‘Texan’ Abilene: a Study in 
Community Conflict on the Farmer’s Frontier,” by Robert Dykstra. 


On July 7, 1960, the Oskaloosa Independent published a 40-page 
centennial edition. Founded by the Rev. John Wesley Roberts 
in 1860, the Independent has been published by members of the 
Roberts family for the entire 100 years. Featured in the centennial 
number are biographical sketches of members of the Roberts 
family and a history of Jefferson county. 


A letter from Manford Eaton, former Delphos resident, including 
items of early Delphos history, was published in the Delphos Re- 
publican, July 7 and 14, 1960. 
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Kansas Historical Notes 


Directors elected at the annual meeting of the Decatur County 
Historical Society, May 5, 1960, in Oberlin, were: Virgil McMains, 
Keith Nicodemus, Ralph Brown, and Don Zimmerman. The direc- 
tors met May 9 and named the following officers: Ward Claar, 
president; Ira Laidig, first vice-president; Ralph Brown, second vice- 
president; Ben Miller, chairman of the board; and LaVerne Plous- 
sard, secretary-treasurer. 


Harvey Bitner and Carl Lucas were elected directors of the Stan- 
ton County Historical Society during the business session at Stanton 
county’s pioneer day, May 14, 1960, in Johnson. 


Clarence Black, Mankato, was elected president of the Jewell 
County Historical Society at the society's annual meeting, May 17, 
1960, in Mankato. Other officers chosen included: Mrs. Darus 
Henningsen, Mankato, vice-president; Mrs. Elton Gillett, Burr Oak, 
secretary; and O. K. Fearing, Mankato, treasurer. Fred Meyer, 
Jewell, was the retiring president. 


The Osborne County Historical Society was organized at a meet- 
ing in Osborne, May 19, 1960. Five county chairmen were elected 
from various areas of the county: Dean Foster, Natoma; Mrs. C. W. 
Ogrens, Downs; Mrs. Earl Porter, Osborne; Mrs. H. O. Turner, Por- 
tis; and Elmire Guttery, Alton. Five co-chairmen were also chosen: 
Mrs. Vivian Fleming, Natoma; Mrs. Nina Gerard, Osborne; Mrs. 
Carl Thomas, Portis; Mrs. Louise Moore, Downs; and Mrs. Nettie 
Hale, Alton. Mrs. Quinton Woolley was elected secretary; Mrs. 
Darrel Chandler, recording secretary; Earl Woolley, treasurer; and 
Donald Gregory, co-ordinator. 


The Phillips County Historical Society was organized at a gather- 
ing in Phillipsburg, May 27, 1960. Don Lumpkin was elected presi- 
dent; Cecil Kingery, vice-president; and L. L. Holben, secretary- 
treasurer. I. N. “Jibo” Hewitt, special representative of the Kansas 
Centennial Commission, was guest speaker at the meeting. 


Alan B. Houghton, Beloit, was chosen president of the Mitchell 
County Historical Society at the organizational meeting in Beloit, 
May 381, 1960. Mrs. Merton Gentleman, Glen Elder, was elected 
executive vice-president, and Aileen Newquist, Beloit, secretary- 
treasurer. Vice-presidents, representing various communities of the 
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county, are: Mrs. Walter Heller, Hunter; Carl Cox, Scottsville; Dr. 
C. F. Bingesser, Cawker City and Waconda Springs; Mary Lee, 
Glen Elder; George Betz, Asherville; Kenneth Pfeiffer, Tipton; Cliff 
Francis, Simpson; and the Rev. Sheridan Robbins, Beloit. 


Washington’s centennial was celebrated with a five-day program 
of events, May 3l-June 4, 1960. The historical pageant, “Wash- 
ingtennial,” was presented each evening. 


Allan Hibbard is the new president of the Barber County 
Historical Society, elected at a meeting in Medicine Lodge, 
June 4, 1960. Other officers include: W. Luke Chapin, first vice- 
president; Alice Rankin, second vice-president; R. T. Ishmael, third 
vice-president; I. N. “Jibo” Hewitt, co-ordinator; Tonkajo McElyea, 
secretary; Harry Nixon, treasurer; Elizabeth Simpson, corresponding 
secretary; Jack Fisher, publicity director; and Marjorie Stranathan, 
historian. Alice MacGregor was the retiring president. 


Permanent officers were elected June 6, 1960, by the newly formed 
Barton County Historical Society at a meeting in Great Bend. 
They are: Ray S. Schulz, Great Bend, president; Mrs. Robert E. 
Sullivan, Hoisington, first vice-president; Frank Robl, Ellinwood, 
second vice-president; Paul Gibler, Claflin, third vice-president; 
Mrs. Thelma Ragan, Hoisington, corresponding secretary; Kent Col- 
lier, Great Bend, secretary; Glenn Rhea, Great Bend, treasurer; 
Mrs. James Boyle, Great Bend, co-ordinator; Louis Ernsting, Ellin- 
wood, historian; and Mrs. Dorothy Bowman, Pawnee Rock, publicity 
director. 


Thomas county's 75th anniversary was observed with a six-day 
celebration in Colby, June 11-16, 1960. The schedule of events 
included parades, dances, an old settlers’ gathering, picnics, and 
several presentations of the historical pageant, “Saga of the Sod- 
dies.” 


Mrs. Merle Warner was elected president of the Gray County 
Historical Society at a society-sponsored picnic in Cimarron Cross- 
ing park, June 12, 1960. Frank Hungate was elected vice-president; 
Grace Truax, secretary; Ora Wooden, treasurer; and Frances Ham- 
lin, Mrs. D. L. Shrauner, and Ralph Fry, directors. 


Oberlin observed its 75th anniversary with an eight-day celebra- 
tion June 16-23, 1960. Feature of the event was a historical pageant 
entitled “Proud Heritage,” presented each evening. 
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One of the landmarks of the Moundridge community, the Alta 
Mill, now being torn down, was the subject of a brief historical 
sketch in the Moundridge Journal, June 16, 1960. 


Earl Van Antwerp, Bill Boyer, and Bill Dobson were elected direc- 
tors of the Scott County Historical Society at a meeting June 21, 
1960, in Scott City. 


In response to the increased interest in Kansas history during the 
approach of the centennial, the Kansas Traveling Libraries Com- 
mission has published a list of suggested readings, entitled Land- 
marks and Pioneers in Early Kansas History, compiled by Mary A. 
Hall. 


Something a little different from the ordinary in Kansas history 
is the recently published 43-page booklet, The Hystery of Kansas, 
by Bennie Bullflower, as told to Ken Johnson. Bullflower’s obser- 
vations begin with the discovery of Kansas by Columbus and end 
with the centennial in 1961. 


Zion Evangelical Lutheran church, state line road near Diller, 
Nebr., on the occasion of its 40th anniversary May 1, 1960, issued 
a 12-page pamphlet containing the history of the church. 


A 58-page souvenir booklet was published as a part of Washing- 
ton’s centennial celebration, May 31-June 4, 1960. Featured in the 
booklet is “The History of Washington,” by Helen Hennon. 


The Trumpet Soundeth—William Jennings Bryan and His Democ- 
racy, 1896-1912 is the title of a 242-page work by Paul W. Glad, 
published by the University of Nebraska Press, Lincoln, in 1960. 


Works on Kansas subjects by many authors are included in a 
359-page volume entitled The Heritage of Kansas, edited by Everett 
Rich, and published by the University of Kansas Press, Lawrence, 
in 1960. The selections give a panoramic view of Kansas life from 
Coronado’s exploration in 1541 to about 1900. 











Errata and Addenda, Volume XXVI 


Page 79, line 19, Mr. and Mrs. Harrie K. Mueller should be Mr. and Mrs. 
Harrie S. Mueller. 


Page 81, line 31, James S. Carey should be James C. Carey. 

Page 83, line 5 from bottom, Mr. A. S. Coil should be Mrs. A. L. Coil. 
Page 102, Brinkerhoff, Fred A., should be Brinkerhoff, Fred W. 

Page 186, line 4 from bottom, S. H. Burroughs should be S. A. Burroughs. 


Page 198, lines 14 and 138 from bottom, Lieut. Kennedy should be of the 
10th U. S. cavalry. 


Page 230, line 11, Hersog should be Herzog. 
Page 231, paragraph 3, line 8, Francis Hamlin should be Frances Hamlin. 


Page 234, Footnote 7, the Rev. Eben Batchley should be the Rev. Eben 
Blatchley. 


Page 828, line 12, Footnote “12” should be Footnote “16.” 
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Meeks, Ralph, El Dorado: articles by, 


noted . 106 
Memphis, Carthage and Northwestern 

Railroad Co. 280 
Mendenhall, Mrs. Roscoe, Empor: lll 
Menke, D. R., Garden City: oe bted, 

1879 316 
Menninger, Mrs. Grace Gaines, Topeka, 231 
—article by, noted ; 104 
Menninger, Karl, Topeka 100, 102 


Mennonites: in Kansas, article on, noted, 342 
a, ' ee co.: Kansas village 


at, 157 
Mera , #5 T., Rus 231 
Metcalf, Willis, Caldwell constable, 27, 28 
Meyer, Fred, Jewell 461 
Meyer, Herbert Alton: U. S. representa- 

tive ; ‘ $51 
Mexican War: Santa = trail the supply 


line for U.S. army 365, 366 
Miami county: ‘comment on, 1863, 127- 131 
Miles, Moses: one of killers of T. J. 


Smith ; 338 
Mill creek, Wabaunsee co. 156 
Millbrook, Mrs. Raymond H., Detroit, 

Mich.: donor 81 
Miller, Ben, Decatur co. 461 
Miller, Ben S., Caldwell 167, 171 
Miller, Bradford, Topeka: on Freed- 

men’s aid committee 240n 
Miller, George, Sawyer 110 
Miller, George H., Wyandotte: supt., 

school for the blind 236n, 244 


Miller, Glenn H., Jr.: “Business and 
Agricultural Conditions in Kansas, 
1871-1888,” article by 67- 73 

—note on 67n 

Miller, Mrs. Henry B., Topeka: donor, 84 

Miller, Mrs. Beary Wi ‘Delavan: donor, 84 


Miller, Howard Morrill: U.S. rep- 
resentative ; 350 
Miller, J. N., Caldwell 166 


Miller, : WwW. Ford co.: cattleman 
Miller, ames, Ellsworth: payer, 1873, 441 
Miller, James Monroe: U. S. represente- 

tive : vente $52 
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Miller, Joe foe: cowboy, 1 26 
arl, Dodge pay biographical - 
=. ~%  " Saar 74 
Miller, Newt, Caldwell: police officer.. 447 
Miller, Nyle H., Topeka ........... 10n 
—address by. aerate ted 109 
—and wife, = caiote 84 
—author, with J. Snell, of “Some 
Notes on Kansas Cowtows Police Of- 
ficers and Gun F l- 383 
158.305, “302-339, 410- 455 
—secretary, Historical Society . 88, 100 
—_ Orrin Larabee: U. S. representa- 850 
Milles, Percy L., Johnson co.: article 
ee. iad Cale Ce wad os 6 229 
a. Roger. 110 
Miller, boos, Bea iin College U- 
SEES Bee aahd wwinhseneua'e wik-e 2m n 
Miller, Russell & Co. .......... 877 
aS eee 835 
Minke, Fritz, Newton 456 


—C. M. Chase at, 1863 ........ , 144 
Minor, Amelia, Hamilton co. . 109 
Mission creek, Shawnee co.: Kansas 
ages on, ‘noted ...... 156 
Mission Township (Shawnee co.) Mu- 
tual Protective Assn.: article on, 
as in ee a ee os 104 
Missouri (state) Militia: Fifth cavalry 
1862-1863 records, filmed ...... 81 
Missouri: mee on, 1863 . 114, 115 
Missouri St. Louis: H. M. 
Stanley's nterview™ with “Wild Bill” 
quoted ........ .418, 419 
Missouri river: railroad bridge, Leaven- 
worth, noted 298 
Missouri River, Fort Scott and Gulf Rail- 
ip anees 280 
Missouri: Weekly Patriot, Sprin = 
— Mo.: quoted on eWild 
Bill” Hickok .41l- 416 
Mitchell. | Alexander Clark: U. S. rep- 851 
Mitchell County Historical Society: or. 
ganization, notes on...... a 462 
gg? Mrs. Paul, Kansas City. . lll 
ty 0, Ss 
oc ans: at er gs, 
eee Gee ea aire 288- 290 
—described, 1873 a eae 289, 290 
—on Quapaw reservation. ...... 289n, 290 
—war of 1872-1873, “note SRS 289n 
SE Oe nc cc tceeeenees 132 
Mongrain, Noel ( Osage half-breed ) 153 
Monroe, Floyd, Topeka: donor 84 
NED, John, Ellsworth: gp _ 
ae John D.., Junction ‘City. 102 
Montgomery county: Coal Creek school 
i ED cao eri Ae So HOw Sale 459 
—courthouses history, noted........ $41 
—historical article, noted Sack hial ee 230 
Monument, Logan co.: note on..... 253 
Monument Station, Gove co.: C. R. 
Wetzel’s article on........ .250- 254 
Moon, Jessee, Abilene......... 187 
Mooney, Mrs. Annie: —— by, noted, 230 
Moore, Bertha, Sterlin 3886 
Moore, George: alias( P?) of George 
I rial a cases SUE a a: in nal istic g 203 
~~ s Mrs. Hattie, Council Grove: as 
sree, ' Horace Ladd: U. S. representa- 
Ne aan abe i 850 
Seonen, John A.: arrested for mule 
I i alata als Sine alee 448, 444 
Moore, Mrs. Louise, Downs......... 461 
Moore, Russell, Wichita........ 100, 102 
Moore & Waddell, Lexington, Mo. ... 370 





Morco, John “Happy Jack,” Ells- 
orth 201, 202, 


NE ae crigene-g mee 
—killed, 1878 . 
Morehead, Charles R., Sr., ‘aes: * 


a Charles R., Jr.: 


Morehead, “Benson & Co., Lexington, 
Morehiead, Waddell & Co., Lexington, 
mR ‘George P. 

Moreland, James: at Caldwell, 1879, 
Mormon Conflict, 1850-1859, The: by 
N. F. a - “eee 
Morphy, W. N., Dodge City 230, 
Morrill, Edmund Needham: U. S. rep- 

(ae 349, 
Morrill, Brown co.: bitery, noted.... 
—Woman’s Literary Club 
Morris, R. F., and uae Topeka: donors, 
Morris Warren, pehaws 
Morris, William, eaawell, 28, 
Morrow, Marco: C. E. Sweet’s article 

nee ah Historical S iety. . 
—papers given tori oci 
Morrow, Mrs. Marco, Topeka: Gur ‘ 
Morse, C. L., Topeka: donor. 
Mortgage brokerage ee in Kan- 

sas, 1871-1888, C. M. Hawkes’ ex- 


periences 
Morton, William Dodge City ees 
Moser, M. R., Wichita. 


Mould’ family, Hodgeman co.: article 
SS i ae alas he nine ae 
City: descriptive note, 1863. 
Moundridge: Alta Mill, article, noted. 
Moundridge Journal: article in, noted. 


Mudroch, V. 
Mueller, Harrie 4a ee 
—and wife: donors. 
as Bill: not killed by “Wild 


Munsell Marie, Council Grove: a 
Munsing, Bob: with Talbott gang cull 
Murdock, Victor, Wichita........ : 
—vU, S. qeorepentanaee. | ‘~ . .853, 
Murphy, Franklin D., wrence : 
Murphy, John ( A, "ae in Ellis 
co. s ; 
Muse, R, w. | Newton: 1871 resi- 
RU ia tirete-whctars Sunleertak eee 
Museums and historical societies, local: 
note on 
— account of the Cooper College 
BY oecrda cena hs 398- 
reaching ‘College .. 
yers, A. J.: articles by, noted 
Myers, Ray, Smith co. . 
Myrick, Elijah, Ayer, Mass. 
Myton, H. P., Ford co 


N 


Nance, Edna, Gray co. 
National Park Service 
National Pony Express Centennial Assn., 
Native Sons and seagten of Kansas: 
OS Pe ae 
—1960 pectin. note on 
Navrat, Ed, Marion .. 
Neal, Elinor, Topeka: donor 


Neal, J. A., Caldwell: pane officer 
Neeley, George Arthur: U.S. repre- 
DEE: Cuseewes ts peen~e eas 


. 180 
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Negro wo qin, SOR 1879: Glen Schwend- 


Neiswender, Robert Topeka: Genes. ae 
Nelson, C. D.: cattleman . oowe 
Nelson, Mrs. Margaret Smith co. ..... 
Nelson, Truman: The Surveyor by, 


noted . telat 
Nemaha County Journal- Leader, Cen- 
tralia: article in, noted 
Neodesha tt article in, noted, 
Neosho F; co.: comment 
on, 1863 Sree ae inte iy sree Wi 
—dam, 1863, noted . 4 
Neosho valley: comment on, 1863. 
Ness county: history, noted 
Ness ee News, Ness City: article 
aaa historical edition, 1960, noted, 
Nettleton, Anna A., Guilford, Conn... . 
Neuenschwander, Elsie, Lawrence: 


don 
Nevill. 1 Harry, Newton: marshal 4 
= L. and E ant Aid Com- 
ounding and purposes of, dis- 


eta 46- 
New — (Lecompton, Medina, Valley 
alls): 1866-1916, filmed 
- ~ } o W.: Cooper College stu- 


Newman, ——, Wichita . . 
Newman, George W., Emporia: | 
eo a oy ae elie hen 
Newman, Mrs. Tillie Karns, Cation, 
—article by, peed ‘ 
Newquist, Aileen, Be 
-~ peewee ee City: ‘articles in, 
Newton, Join, Dodge City: ’ ‘councilman, 
1878 .between 424, 


Newton: cowtown, *) ae ial 
—‘Hide Park,” references to . 189, 
—killings in, 1871 ....... 187- 


soe officers and gun fighters, oon 
Newton Kansan: progress edition, 1960, 

not 
Niccum, Norman H., Tecumseh: donor, 
Nichols, George Ward: his article on 


“Wild Bill” Hickok discussed . .413- ‘ 


Nichols, I. A., Smith co. 
Nichols, T. L., Baltimore, Md. ey 
Nicholson, Johnny: cowboy, 1879 ||: 
Nickerson quoted 
Nicodemus, eit! » . Decatur oa .. 
“Night perdin 
Nixon, H — 
Noble, Dr. tie”, A. Caldwell, 8s4- 
ion, (Nowlan), Lt. Henry ma Seventh 
S. — at Monument Station, 
Nomis Lewis M., Leneville, Ala.: donor, 
North Topeka: ““Exodusters” at, wats 
—in 1873, comment on ... ro 
Northeast Kansas Historical Society .. . 
Northwest Brown Anyang! The, Mor- 
rill: Morrill hist oted sa 
Norton, John “Brocky | Jack,” Abilene 
Nye, Mrs. Bill, Harper co. .... 


oO 


Oak Valley, Senatgemeny co.; 
on, not 

Oberlin: 75th anniversary celebration, 
note on ; 

O’Connell, Lt. Edward J.. Fort Riley. 

O’Connell, Lum: arrested at Caldwell, 

O’Connell, Wayne A.: article by, 
not ; 

O'Conner, Barney, Medicine Lodge. ‘ 





230 


. 462 


231 
451 


229 
171 





O’Connor, Thomas H.: “Cotton Whigs 
in Kansas,” 


article by......... 34- 58 
=note on Se atl ete id ero : 34n 
Odom, M., Caldwell. .. .449, 450 
Ogden, oat 'E. A.: at Fort Leaven- 
hte rele a Wats w-eprai 367 
Ogrens, Mrs. C. W., Downs 461 
Oil industry: historical article, noted, 104 
eee ; 280 
Olathe Herald: merger, noted 458 
Olathe Mirror: 1876-1905, ener 82 
—history, note on........ : 458 
Olathe News: note on 458 
Olive, I. P., Ellsworth: wounded. 
eererrery 200, 201 
Oliver, A. W., Wichita: on police com- 
RRR ORR san ae facing 425 
Oliver, Mae, Ti Seraite . 110 
O'Loughlin, Ka See McCarthy, 
Kathryn (O”’ ghlin ) 
Olwine, Margaret: articles by, noted 106 
Osage county: archaelogical work in, 
RRR epee 77 
Osage Indians: ‘descriptive notes, 1863, 143 
Cm a hedges: in 1870's, com- 28s 
olen. _ ae A., Leavenworth. 299 
Ce iti(‘éi UE 5 
—letter, 1876 6 
Osborne County Historical Society: or- 
ganization, notes on. ~~ 461 
Osceola, Mo.: burned, 1861... ..147, 149 
Oskaloosa I: : centennial edi- 
tion, 1960, note on 460 
Oswego: ittle Town well bistery, 
Sin paiement kes 229 
—plat of, given Historical Society. 86 
Oswego Democrat: article in, noted . 229 
Oswego I : article in, noted, 229 
Otis, Harrison Gray, Boston, Mass.. 35, 37 
Otis, John Grant: Ss. sepeeesntative, 352 
Ottawa: “Exodusters” at, 1879... 237 
Ottawa County Historical Socie' ; 86 
Ovenshine, Capt. Sam: at Fort Hays . 422 
ten Mail Company....... .381, 382 
—note facing 377 
Overland | Stage ‘Company: “Wild Bill” 
Hickok an employee : . 417 
Owen, Mrs. Alvin, ed donor.. 84 
Owen, Mrs. E. M., Lawr 102 
Cum, Jennie Smail: article | by, noted, 106 
—donor ....... 82 
Owens, Samuel C., ‘Independence, Mo.: 
manager Aull brothers store $60 
P 
Palmer, O. C., Wyandotte 235 
Pantle, Alberta: ‘ibrarian, Lenwer - 1 
i da dwt 8 . 206 
Paola, Miami co. 280 
—comment on, 1863_ 128- 130 
—Quantrill once a resident of. . . 180 
Paris, Linn co. 132 
Parker, —-—: a Quantrill lieutenant 126 
Parker, Maj. Gen. Theodore W., Fort 
py yee 231 
Parkerville, Morris co.: article on, 
not er ’ 105 
Parks, Mrs. Charles, Winfield: bio- 
graphical sketch, noted 229 
Fume, Daniel F., Wichita: police offi- 

; 208, 311, 317, 321 
Parks, Thomas, Wichita: police officer, 203 
Parr, Don C., Attica. . on ae 111 
Parsons, E. W., New York.......... 423 
Patrick, William K. .. 410, 411 
Patrons of Husbandry. See Granges 
Patterson, Edward White: U. S. rep- 

resentative .... S51 
Patterson, Mrs. ’ Harold, Ford. 231 
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-—~ Wabaunsee co.: article on, 
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eet aS bn crt O on 104 
Peres, E. W., Medicine Lodge: killed, 
sre Syst SPAY As 167, 168 
—treasurer, “Comanche cattle pool . 65 
Payne, Mrs Manhattan ....... 102 
Payne, Wylie: “cattleman ...... 61, 62 
Peery, Rev. John Thompson: mission- a 
—-relatives of, noted .... 88 
Peery, John Wilbur ...... 88 
Peery family: letters, 1060-208, 
EP pa aise ae 
Perkins, Bishop Walden: U.S. repre- 
sentative ... , 351 
Peters, Mason Summers: U. S. ‘repre- 
RSS ey 350 
Peters, Ronald L., Topeka: donor . 84 
Peters, Samuel Ritter: U.S. representa- 
ee Reentton: , 353 
Petersburg, Bourbon co.: Mt. Olive 
Presbyterian church history, noted... 459 
Peterson, Ruby, Edwards co. .... 843 
Petillon, W. F., Ford co.: register of as 
rT errrerernT eee CcCTreTr “ 
I ED, cece cscesve . 461 
i 254 
Philips, William Anderson: Cooper Col- 
le; a ESSERE se 98, 401 
ips, John, SS" SRR 
Phillips, ohn, Neosho Falls ......... 141 
Phillips, Mrs. Marie, Parsons: donor.. 84 
Phillips, Richard W. “Dick”: cattle- 
lea ee , 62, 66 
Phillips, Wendell, Boston........... 38 
Phillips, William, Nose Falls ....... 141 
— ,, William Addison: U. S. repre- ene 
Phillips , = ‘Historical Society: or- 
ganization, note on 461 
Phillips family. See Waddell family 
liis, Lester F., McPherson: donor 81 
Phye, D. W., Harper ....... 65 
Piatt, Mrs. J. A., Hamilton: donor . 82 
Pickard, C. W., Portland, Maine 72n 
Pickle, Sue: article by, not 460 
Pictorial history of Kansas: in Prepara- 
Faerie 76 
Piedalue, } Mrs. Bertha, Suey, Neb.: 83 
Pierce, C. B., Leavenworth: note on, one 
Pierce, Cad, pave sis aes are oe 441, 442 
— , 1873 .201, 202 
Pierce, Francis L.: article by, noted... 105 
Pierceville: robbery, 1881, noted . 39 
Ping, Mrs. E. S., Topeka: ‘donor ... 84 
Pitts, Earl: article by, noted ..... 460 
Pitts, Sam H., Hodgeman co.: article 
by, noted 230 
Pittsburg: livery barn ‘history, noted.. 106 
or ~ 5 Headlight: articles in, 
epee 106, 342 
Pittsburg ‘Public | Library: article on, 
ch i aN be a avg 842 
Planter’ s Hotel, Leavenworth: comment 
RY I CE . 299 
Platt, Maj. &. ‘R.: at Fort Leavenworth, 
aaa aaaegapemennees 243 
Plattner, Mrs. ‘Addie, Ford .... 231 
Play party games: comment on 403 
Ploussard, LaVerne, Decatur co. ..... 461 
Plummer, Mark, Lawrence sg 232 
Police officers and gun fi —_ Kansas: 
article by N. H. Miller . W. 
DU. wn shes xencly 1-33, 158- 205 
302-339, 410- 455 
Political ethics, 1872-1892: as reflected 
in Ware-Sanger friendship, J. C. Ma- 
lin’s article on ......... .. .255- 266 


in Kansas, comment on, 


Politics: 
1873 











Pomeroy, Samuel C.: Kansas Valley 

I dc oi dtclale wie adh,» ia'and 377 
— York bribery charge, noted 295 
Pond Creek Station (Smoky Hill trail), 251 
Pony Express . . 377 
—advertisement in 1861 San Francisco 

/"  eerereee facing 377 
—centennial celebration, note on . . 881 
—comment on 880- 382 
—historical articles, 1960, on, noted 341 

W. Howard’s history (1960) of, 

~~ note erga 344 
—run by the Central Cpetend Calif. 

& Pike’s Peak a S ere 374 
—Russell, Majors & Waddell operators 

Gh, GUMMNOEE GB... «6c cciccccces 381 
Pope, Maj. Gen. John: at Fort Leaven- 

i hitinh! dt sais Wee é-o-k sso e's e'es 243 
Popenoe, ‘Paul: donor............ 79 
Porter, Mrs. Catharine Wiggins: bio- 

EN oon 5 05'a a0 4:84 383, 384 
—her reminiscences filmed....... 81 
—note on published reminiscences of. . 383 
—treminiscences “‘College Days at 

= Memorial, 1895-1898, * a 
= a ‘Clyde and Mae Reed........ 344 
Porter, Mrs. Earl, Osborne.......... 461 
Porter, Ellis K., Rice co.: note on 883 
Porter, Mrs. Ellis K. See Porter, Mrs. 

Catharine Wiggins 
Porter, Kenneth Wiggins: editor of 

Mrs. Catharine Wiggins Porter’s rem- 

EE 3:5 34 mye tok oad ses Sn id 383- 409 
—note = el la a abel lr 83n 
Porter, L. C.: fined at Caldwell, 1880, 452 
Porter, Lena, IS oe i oe es 86n 
Postal history: eastern Kansas, 1828- 

1870, thesis on, noted........ 

Potosi, ‘Linn co.: vulnerable Position 
, 1860’s, note on .. 134 
Pottawatomie Indians: group. of, on 

tour in “Kansas” in 1828, noted 153 
Potter, G. W., Ford co. .. 435 
Potts, William: arrested at Wichita, 

Sena .16, a 320 
Powell, Leslie A., Marion. . 232 
Powers & Newman, Leavenworth: # 

Ro. one oe aaa 252 
Prairie chickens: in southern Senses, 

a ™ era : 278 
Prairie XL, article on, noted 460 
Prairie Printers, Inc., Colby: mazagine 

published by, noted... 341 
Pratt County Historical Society: or- 

ganization, note on.... ; 110 
Pratt Teegee _ article in, noted. 229 
Prentice, C. , St. Louis, Mo., 245, 246n 
Preston, Piatt ‘co.:| Methodist ‘church 

history, noted 229 
Price, Mrs. Robert, Topeka: donor 84 
Prince, Capt. illiam E.: at Kansas 

CE alec cas ham ences ss 126 
—papers of, noted 80 
Pritchard, DeWitt, Lexington, Mo. 364 
a Episcopal Church, Diocese of 

Kansas: history, note on. . 112 
“Pukes”: note on ae 114 
Purdy, Frank, Sterling. . 386 

Q 
Quantrill, William C. ........... 130 
—attack on Independence, ‘Mo., 1862, 

ei ire RG ane oN 126 
—comment on, 1863 mca oe ae 118 
—resident of Paola, noted... .. a 130 
Quantrill raid: Lawrence, 1863... 292 
——C. M. Chase’s Aug. 1863 de- 

“gre nanan lant pips 144- 148 


——Sherman Enderton’s 18638 sketch, 
facing 
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Cus Friends Mission, I. T.: notes 
REY RTE 288n, 290, 291 
Gamer Indians: Sgedes Indians given 
on reserve of... . . 289, 290 
—note on, 1873 ......... 290 
Quapaw Methodist mission. See Craw- 
ford Seminary, I. 
Quindaro: C. M. Chase’s comments on, 
ES ore mak orttathe aap oa Whos 9, 270 
—“Exodusters” at, 1879. . 234 
Quinlin, Will, Sumner co. . 160 
R 
Ragan, Mrs. Thelma, Hoisington 462 
Ramsay, Alexander, Lexington, Mo.: co- 
partner of W. H. Russell .. 864 
Ramsey, Alexander, Ellis co.: sheriff, 
Nee ai aie Bias m ike wane D 174, 175 
Ramsey, Dick, Rush co. , : 231 
Ramsey, Mrs. Jessie, Council Grove: 
DT tcciesebacedonnes wade aces 88 
Ramsey, Lane, Topeka: donor 84 
Randall, Capt. ——, ro U.S. cav- 
alry 21 
Randall, Wayne, Osage ‘City 110 
Randall, Jewell co.: Christian church 
history, noted ........... 459 
Rankin, Alice, Barber co. att . 462 
Rankin, Charles C., Lawrence . 100, 102 
NT aT rr 1 
Rawlins, J. M.: cattleman ...... . 62 
Raynesford, H. C., Ellis . 100, 102 


“Reapportionment, Kansas Congressmen 
and”: article by Lorene Anderson 


Hawley .845- 
“Renont ‘Additions to the Library” : com- 
piled by Alberta Pantle ..... 2 

Reddin: a Ed., Lawrence: note on 
Redfield, Dr. J. S., Fort Scott... . . 256, 
Redleg(s): ‘definition of, 30068 ...... 
Redpath, F. M., Olathe: donor 

eed, ——, Cald ~—- police officer. 
Reed’ Clyde M., Jr., Parsons...... q 
Reed, Mrs. W. W.,  Wenaives donor 


Reeder, Andrew H.: territorial governor, 


Reeder, William Augustus: .S. rep- 
—  err 

Rees, Edward H.: U.S. representative, 

Rees, eng Raymond: U. S. represent- 


Rehkort, Mrs. Fred A., Topeka 


—don 
Reid, Frank L., Howard: donor 
Reinhart, Charles: fined at Caldwell, 


Relief: for “Fxodusters,” notes on, 239- ; 


Rennie, Helen, Gray co. 

-—~ et Yaggy school history, 

Republic county: A. O. Savage’s 1883 
history, note on 

—Agnes "Tolbert’s s A of, noted 

—surveying in, 1858 ca 2 anarway's 


—" a res 
Reser, Charles, Hamilton 
Reser, Mrs. J 


ean S., ae death, 

noted ..... rr 6 

Rhea, Glenn, Great Bend 

Rice, Mrs. Floyd, Florence 

Rice, Oscar, Smith co. 

Rice county: H. Jones’ history of, re- 
issu 

Rich, Everett: , samen, on ‘The + Botiage of 


Richards, Walter M., Empo: oria . : 
——> “Fencing the PPrairies” by, 


oted 
Richardson, Albert Deane: work by, 
ed by D. von R. Drenner, usten, 
Rideedeoe D. D., Finney co. a 








5h ay R.: coauthor of work 
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on J. P 344 
Richardson, an, Dodge City: ‘lle 
by Frank Loving 10-12, 315 
Bichesdoan, a H., "Edwards co. 343 
ar pe . (or Rickey, L.?), Wich- 
Roe Siang $21, 322 
Ritenonde "hee. E. K., Wellington: 
donor 84 
nideeend. Robert w., Topeka 232 
—and wife, donors 84 
—state archivist 88 
Richmond, Mo.: Aull brothers store at, 361 
Ridgely, Edwin Reed: U. S. representa- 
tive [errr ey ; , 851 
Riegle, Wilford ; 101, 102, 110 
Riepl, Helen, Gray co. . .. a 
Riffel, Al, Lincolnville .. 282 
igg, C. F., Barber co.: sheriff . . 171 
Riley, James Francis: Recollections, 
note on ... 844 
—review of his recolle ctions, noted 342 
Ripley, John, Topeka ...... 86, 102, 104 
A PEER err rere 84 
Rise ley, Jerry, “Stockton: donor : 86 
isley, D. R., Leavenworth. . facing 376 
Robbins, Richard W., Pratt . a 102 
| —-donor cae Pas 82 
Robbins, Rev. Sheridan, Beloit . . 461 
Roberson, J. S., Leavenworth... .facing 376 
— sanguaae Foundation: projects - 
BR sctiqueiynee naeeaae 
Roberts, James, "Caldwell 835 
Roberts, Rev. John Wesley, Oskaloosa 460 
Roberts, Larry W., Wichita . 102 
Roberts, S. F., Tecumseh: donor 82 
Roberts family: Oskaloosa Independent 
published by 460 
Robertson, Ben: real name of Ben a 
Wheeler et ee 172 
Robertson, Frank C. 344 
Robinett, Mrs. Charle s, Randall . 459 
Robinson, Miss A. C., Chillicothe, Mo.: 
marriage, not 36 
Robinson, Charles: plea (2588) | for 
arms by te wa 50 
Robinson, W. Stitt, Lawrence 232 
Robinson, Brown co.: _ brief bisteny, 
not See hin aie a S688 de 109 
—centennial, 1959, note on ... 109 
Robl, Frank, Ellinwood 462 
Rochester: W. H. Russell a promoter of, 374 
Rock creek, Jackson co., Mo.: battle of, 
1861, noted 125, 126 
Rodkey, Clyde K., ‘Manhattan .. 100, 102 
Rodman, — —, Dickinson?) co.: sher- 
ARN Snap 338 
Rogers, A. H., Great Bend: article by, 
noted ; 459 
Rogers, Dan, Caldwell: mayor 336 
Rogers, Samuel H., Caldwell: police 
officer 335- 337 
Rogg, Mrs. Herbert, Russell . oe 
Rogler, Wayne, Matfield Green 102 
Roniger, George and Frank, Bazaar: 
gift by, noted ........ 109 
Root, George: Shawnee county chro- 
nology by. noted 104 
Root, Mrs. George, Topeka: donor 84 
Rosa, Joseph G., Ruislip, England: 
donor 82 
Rosencrans, Albertina, Manhattan: 
donor ¥ 84 
Ross, Floyd, Sterling , 885 
Ross, H. A., Caldwell: jeweler ...... 337 
Ross, Harry Reath: Cooper College 
student . $98, 402 
Ross, Ruth (dau. of Dr. H. R.) 402n 
Ross, T. H. B., Caldwell 444 
Ross family, of Texas: captured in 
1883 gun fight . ae 443 
Rowles, Leslie W., Topeka: donor . 84 
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Royster, Maurice: cattleman 
Rude, Frank, Topeka: donor ... 
Rudebaugh, David: in ambush of Earp 
EE sk 0.8 aa 
Ruff, Jessie: 
cences, not 
Ruggles, William, Topeka .......... 
n noted. Jane C., Tee wile: death, 


Hodgeman co. reminis- 


a J. C., Russell |... 
a 
nue ge Historical Society: ’ officers, 


el has 1 Sig we Vs Sa gral gs 
age, jAdala Elizabeth (dau. of 


Russell, Benjamin, of Vermont: emi- 
grant to America, 1780’s 


Russell, Charles Benjamin (son of 
Wm H. Sees iia od 

Russell, 
1780’s 


Russell, Edward: Kansas experiences to 
1863, IE ID icc a a w'wen'ea 
—Leavenworth resident, C. M. Chase’s 

comments on ........ 
Russell, Fanny (dau. of Wm. H.) . 
Russell, Harriet Eliot Warder (M 
Wm. H.): note on 


GENERAL INDEX 


$29 


David: emigrant to America, 
359 


, 300 
. 


' ” 362 
Russell, John Warder (son of Wm. H. y "$62n 





—notes on, in Leavenworth ......... $71 
Russell, Lorene, Manhattan: donor... $4 
Russell, Myrtilla (dau. of Wm. H.) 862n 
Russell, Myrtilla (Mrs. Wm. E.) ..... $59 
Russell, Stephen: emigrant to Amer- 

ica, ‘17 ELIA SE eR AE earea 859 
Russell, Lord William, of England.... 359 
Russell, William Ea’ (son en- 

"St 5 eae 859 
Russell, Mrs. H.: genealogy 

by, aaa 859n, 361 
Russell, William Hepburn: and Y. _ 

Waddell, early careers of, articl 

R. W. and Mary L. Settle..... acd 882 
CE EE vnc ieee ccaviure 364 
—biographical data ........... 359- 364 
—business errors discussed... ...378- 380 
—children, ages pike oa ss 62n 
—cofounder, L _& PP, Express Co., 

facing 376, 379 

—college trustee ................. 869 
—co-owner Kansas Valley Bank. 377 
—early employment, noted....... 361 
—early freighting ventures...... 865- 368 
—express co. interests of. . ‘ . 871 
—home in Lexington, Mo., note on 364 


ee business interests 


—Leavenworth banking interest of. . 
<a, o., business _ interests 
enctuauiinan soit itn. 
—Missouri land holdings, noted. . 363, 


—portrait ; facing 
—postmaster at Lexington, Mo.. .363, 
—railroad interests .871, 


—steamboat named for 

Russell, Majors & Waddell 
ancial losses 

=e & P. P. 


ee taken over by, 
‘acing 376, 
—name variations of firm, notes 


RRR A ee ei rereer: 373 
—notes FF f= | 370 
—Proslave' eT ee 375, 

Wild Bal” Hickok an employee of, 
Russell Record: article in, note ed 
Rust, Pete, Smith Center: donor.... 
Ryan, Michael, Hays: death, noted. . 
Ryan, Thomas, Topeka: U. S. rep- 

EE ce Caen wae eae’ $51, 


373-379 passim 
376 


ve pone 





s 
Sac & Fox Agency, Osage (?) co.: de- 
scriptive notes, 1863......... 142, 
Sac & Fox en in Franklin- 

Osage cos., comment on, 1863. . 

Sac & Fox Methodist iim, Osage 

co.: note on, 1863 

St. John, John Pierce: 


governor. ‘ 
EE 605.266 tee owns ; 
—on Freedmen’s aid committee 
—reward proclamation, 1882, 


—speech on “Exodusters,” =o, 
REE IRE eat ee er 3, 238, 

St. John, William: cowboy 

St. Joseph, Mo.: C. M. Chase’s com- 
ments on, 1863, 1873...... ais. 


—Patee House, note on 
St. Joseph ( ate.) News-Press: 
in noted ... 


article 


eT issue, noted 
article in, noted 


qusted, 
Salt Ford creek, I. T. 
Sampson, ——, St. Louis, Mo.: book- 
keeper for Comanche County Cattle 
noses aeyareae 62, 
Samuel, Webster M.. St. ‘Louis, Mo. 
— & Allen, 


Sune, Brig. Gen. John 

—letter to “Wild Bill” ea ‘quoted, 
Sander, Mary Davis: article by, noted, 
~~ | Joe: article on J. G McCoy, 


oted 

Sandieeen, Col. John P. 
Sanger, . Increase Sumner: 
ame Ware, J. C. 
Se SE crannies aio 55- 
Suu Fe trade: comment on, 116, 117, 
—Lexington, Mo., a center for.. .358, 
Santa Fe trail: edition of M. C. Field’s 
articles on, noted 343, 
Sevens. >. O.: note on his aos 


cunpe, Ous, “of Maine... 
: poem “The Game 


Saxe, N. E.., Topeka: donor 
Scarfaced Charlie (Modoc chief) 
Schenck, ioe Baxter. ne 
Schimmel, Mrs. J. H., Topeka: donor, 
Schmidt, ‘Adam, Dodge City: article 
on, not 
Schmidt, Heinie, Dodge City: column 
by, notes on.... ; , 230, 
Schoenmakers, Rev. John ‘ ‘ 
Schoewe, Walter ns Lawrence. 
Scholten, Charley, ’ Springfield, Mo.: 
photographer . SE 
Schultz, Ray S., Great Bend... 231, 
ar —~ aes Ellsworth, Ford co.: mur- 


and 
Malin’s article 


not . 230, 
Schwendemann, Glen: note on 
— “Wyandotte and the First ‘Exodust- 
ers’ of 1879,” article by yey 233- 
Scott, am. MS ence as 
—don 
Scott. Charles Frederick: U. S. 


resentative 


rep- 


Scott, M. C.: thesis by, noted... 
Scott county: pioneer days series by 
Mrs. E. W. Vaughn, noted....... 








143 


142 
142 
30 
238n 


. .240n 


30 


239 
183 
116 
301 
115 


65 
. $71 


376 


411 
104 


-. 411 


415 
462 


18 


459 
233 


249 
102 


. $50 


79 
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Scrivner, Errett Power, Kansas City: 
di .80 


eer é , 64, 85 
—U. S. yepresentatives. RRS Sirgen a $51 
Sedalia, Mo. ....... aie ee 
Seger, on cattle camp, noted.... 159 
Segerman, Louis, Caldwell 336 
Semen. Rev. G. D.: in Jewell | cO., pam 
Sellers. Hazel: article by, noted.... 106 
Seminole Indians: refugees in Woodson 
co., notes on ..... .141, 142 
Seneca Friends Mission, I. T. 290 
Sequoyah (Finney) county: note on $15 
— Pipeline Co., Tulsa, Okla.: ee 
Settle, Raymond W., and Mary Lund 
Settle: “The Early Careers of Wil- 
liam Bradford Waddell and William 
Hepburn Russell: Frontier oe 
ists,” article by...... .. .855- 382 
—list of waa by. OP 77n 
—note on .......... ; er 355n 
Seventh U. S. cavalry: troops, at 
Monument Station ........... 252 
Seward, William: quot 46 
Shack-Nasty Jim ( Modoc. Sadien). 289 
Shakers, society of.......... ..67, 69 
Sharps ‘rifles: to Kansas, 1855..... 50 
Shaw, Joseph C., Topeka. . ..100, 102 
Shaw, Mrs. L. E., Topeka: donor.... 84 
Shawnee county: historical articles, 
a oe cae tase bath ate aga Gaia ace 104 
—industries (sugar, sorghum, cider, 
cheese), article on, noted 104 
Shawnee County Historical Society: 
1960 meeting, note on........... 231 
Shawnee County Historical Society, 
Surette of the: articles in 1959 is- 106 
PR Say Indians: note on, 18738.... 290 
Shawnee Methodist Mission 81 
Shawnee Mission Indian Historical So- 
PE cod Cee eneunn bah 6.6 6% q a 
RARE ars ae eae epee 
Sheep: to Texas, 1859, noted 346 
——. Dr. Charles M.: article on, 198 
Shelley. George W., Kansas City: 
sara lesa acd ars a ern ek ie . 236 
Shelton, D., Wyandotte ..-287n 
Shelton, Frank M., Topeka: donor... 84 
Sherar, Gladys: article by, noted 229 
Sheridan’s Roost: comment on 61 
heriffs, of Kansas cowtowns: article 
by N. H. Miller and J. W. Snell 
on 1-33, 158-205, 302-339, 410- 455 
Sherman, William T.: anecdote (1867) 108 
Shields, Michael, Fort Scott: resident, 
1870's : 257, 260, 262 
Shields, Mrs. O. J. Lost Springs 32 
Shields, William, Lexington, Mo., 369, 371 
Shinn, W. C., Dodge City 178 
Shinn & Klaine, Dodge City: Times 
publishers . between 424, 425 
Shobe, Mrs. Cora: article by, noted 105 
Short, Luke, Dodge City. .8, 14, 178, 442 
MEE co. so <u wacsacees ec 309 
—co-owner Long Branch saloon. 196 
—Wyatt Earp to aid of, 1883 ... 330 
Shouse, Jouett: U. S. aguienmative 354 
Shrader, — —, Ford co. .. . 
Shrauner, Mrs. D. L., Gray co. 462 
Sy " ~ ae 232 
ee Se eS eee 110 
Shubert, Mrs. Henry, Ramona. . 232 
Shue, Mrs. Charles: oe by, noted 107 
Sibbets, Jim, Caldwell 160 
Sibley, Maj. E. S.: at Fort Leaven- 
DE eat 4p dc nin edchin e's wamhin 875 
Sibley, George C.: U. S. comm’r, 
i Ra RES I 2 ek 8 364 





a Le ed 6 clad 6h 000% 104 
Simons, Dolph, Lawrence... ... . 102 
Simons, Jacob A., Sycamore, Ill. — | 
Simpson, Eliza! . Barber co. . . 462 
Simpson, J. B., New York..... facing 876 
Simpson, Jeremiah ( Lm el M. ; 

Scott’s thesis on, n ae 79 
—WU. S. esentative 853 
Simpson, . Mazie Morrison, Topeka: 

donor .. 84 

Singer, Fred, Dodge Ci ty: undersheriff, 25 

179, 205, 435, 436, 439, 440 

Skaggs, Larkin M.: killed, 1863 145n 

Skelley, Norbert, ee donor, 82, 85, 86 

Skinner, Col. E. rt Riley 231 
=, Charles: ge te Stage line 

RL 52'S ane a a Ba seaie ay 417 
Slagg, Mrs. Cc. M Manhattan 102 
Slavery issue: the “ “Cotton Whigs” and 

1 RRP eee 84-58 passim 
Slayback, Mrs. Alonzo: Waddell | o- 

ealogy by, aeted 7 ee 356n 
Sloan, R., Tope! Ss OS 
—Historical ‘Society eoashiioas ; 91, 100 
Slosson, Preston W. SAE 
Smelser, Mary M., Lawrence 102 
Smith, Gen. A. 418 
Smith, Belle: Cooper College student 408 
Smith, Charles a Sas of 

western Kansas by, noted 105 
oni, Mrs. anny 3. Jr., Wyandotte 100 
Smith ‘J. A., Abilene: on city council 

ac a 186 
Smith, James, Ford co.: horse thief, 815 
Smith, Sophie e 409n 

mith, Thomas J., Abilene 
—ca e of killers : he one, 339 
—ki a in tenis 0:0 om 428 
Smith, W. F.: cow 448 
Smith, on, Se Veroce, Tex.: hanged 

at Medicine Lod 70 
—in bank peebery A “167-169: 173 
Smith, William = city marshal, 317 

Sat with Wyatt E eres ” $21 

Wint: donor ....... 82 
ye 853 
Smith County a Society: 1960 
rock & Wad. oe 
Smock & Vaddell, Lexington, Mo. . 87 
“Smoky a 250 
Smoky ar ( 1865): history of Mon- 

ument Station by C. R. ys , 250- 254 
Smoot, Luther R. . » facing 876 
—co-owner Kansas Valley b: 877 
—to Kansas, 185 376 
Smoot, Russell & Co., Leavenw orth 

(bankers ) ccaece nar ahale 876 
—advertisement . facing 376 
—note on iowewn facing 376 
—success of : . 877 
Sneed, William, Topeka: donor . 85 
Sneeringer, Henry article on, noted 105 
Snell, > ooeee W.: coauthor “Some Notes 

on’ Kansas Cowtown Police Officers 

and Gun Fighters” 1-33, 158- 205 

802-339, 410. 455 
Snow, Bud: cowboy, 1884, photo- 

graph ... facing 64 
Social life. See College life 
Socolofsky, Homer E., Manhattan 102 
—editor, —~ anny in Graduate 

Study, noted 112 
Sohl, Jeanine, Topeka: donor 84 
Sohl, Stanley, Topeka: donor 84 
—museum director, Historical 

Society .. 74, 88 
— Cooper College songs (wee 

Saag gran are 00, 401 
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Songs, list of those sung by Coo 
College quartet, 1890's 

—words of some re? 1890's s 

Souders, Clifford 

Souders, Floyd R., Cheney : 

Soule, A. L., To; eka: donor . 

South Haven: istian church: 





«Ere a are 


398n- 


Po 


article by, noted, 
-, 


his- 


South Haven New Era: article i 2 pened, 


Southwest Kansas: article by E. 
on, noted 


Collier 


Southwest Kansas Historical Society: 


1960 meeting, note on 
Sowers, — —, Wichita 


Sparks, Charles Isaac: U.S. repres¢: 


tive 
Spear, C. L., ‘Caldwell 
Spear, Dave, Caldwell 
—suspected of J. F. Hunt murder, 


nta- 


335, 


449, 


— Caldwell: killing « 


not 
Spearville: views ‘of, ‘noted 


Speer, John, Jr.: killed in Quant 


raid ‘ Ns 
Speer, William, Lawrence 
Spencer, Francis Marion: Cooper 

lege president 


—described_ . 
Spivey, R. M., Newton: 1871 resi 


Col- 


ident, 


Spotted Horse (Pawnee ead death 


at Caldwell, noted 

Spring, Agnes Wright 

Spring Hill, Johnson co.: descri 
note, 1863 . 

—note on, 1858 


Sproul, William Henry: U.S. ‘fe 


162, 
ptive 


epre- 
—/ ae 

Squire, W. J., ’ Sterling 

~ onthe employee of Indian 


pt 
Stafford county: Peace Evang. and Re- 


formed church history, noted . 


Stage lines: Kansas City, Mo., 1863, 


comment on 


Stahl, Frank M.: “review of his auto- 


biography, n 
Stallard, Mrs. _ Stoneman: 
ticle by, Sree 


ar- 


Stanley, Capt. pote S.: at Kansas 


City, Mo., 1861 Se esata 
Staniae Henry M.: his “intervi 


Ue ere 4 8. 


Stanton: descriptive note, 1863 . 
Stanton ag istorical Society: 
meeting, noted ............. 


"1960 


Steamboat: St. Durfee, “Exodusters” 


on, 1879 me 234-236, 
—yeaeu Lewis, “Exodusters” 


240, 
on, 


9 233, 
- Kinney, “Exodusters” on, ‘1879, 


—tThe William H. Russell . 
Steamboat Frank (Modoc Indian) 


Steck, Rev. Francis Borgia, O. F.M 


Marquette Legends by, noted 


Steele, L. E., Newton: 1871 resident. . 
Stephens, —- —, Ellsworth co.: under- 


sheriff, 1874 : 
Sterling: in 1895, comment on 


—Second United Presbyterian Church, 


in 1895, note on . 


Sterling College, Sterling (formerly 
Cooper College): a United Presby- ene 


terian Church of N. A. school 


—account of the Caper College quar- 
398- 402 


UE rg ois tle ae ateracmiens (e-ao aDs 


—Catharin 


$s reminiscences 
of — pd Pore does at, 


—in 1895, described 
—literary societies, notes on 


$83- 
386, 


. .405- 


401 


85 
‘887-390, 897, 404, 405 
390n 


194 
163 
344 
127 
128n 


351 
407 


288 
458 
116 
106 
105 
, 126 


420 
130 


461 
246 


234 
234 


235, 241n 
. 876 
. 289 


344 
194 


174 
386 


392 


409 
387 
407 
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Sterling College, songs (words of two 





Yooper College songs) .... , 401 
Sternberg, George, Hays: donor ..... 84 
Stevens, Henry: cattleman, 1870's, 

between 424, 425 
Stevens, Thomas, Leavenworth: home, 

* * [rere 298 
Stevenson, R. N., Topeka: donor 84 
Stevenson, R. w.. Sumner co.: coroner, 444 
Steves, F. M. & Sons, Printers, Topeka: 

| i aarteaasi ts ier sei paging 84 
Stewart, Donald, Independence a 100, 102 
Stewart, Mrs. James G.., Topeka 102 
Stewart, .- . wae at Fort Harker, 21, 22 
Stillwell, Frank: in ambush of Earp 

| —7 rer SS 
Stimpson, F. E., Lawrence: K. U. pro- 

|” Beer pee Sr 
Stockton, J. S., Wyandotte: mayor, 

I saa is. cracan 235, 236, 240, 241, 244 

Stone, LaGrand, Smith co.:’ article on, 
not Cag 

aan, Estella Myrtle: Cooper Col- 
lege student .. Radice eS , 409n 

Stormont, William Paul: Cooper Col- 

lege student .. 402, 407n- 409 
Straeter, Walter, Dodge ‘City: city 

councilman, 1878....between 424, 425 
Strafuss, K. B., Manhattan: donor... 84 
Stranathan, Mariorie, Barber co. 62 
Strathman, Joseph, Seneca.......... 86 

i Ee a 7 ea 84 
Straughn, John W.: deputy Ford: co. 

RET tat is i kigacd 6-5 3 Gace ees 436 
—Ford co. coroner... : 435 
Strawhim [Straughn?], Samuel, Hays: 

killed by “Wild Bill” Hickok..... 423 

24, 428 
Street, Henry: cattle camp, noted.... 159 
Stringfield, Dr. F. M., Topeka. . 239n 
Strong, ——, Miami co. .. 130, 131 
Strong, Charles H.: described... .. 892n 
—on Cooper College faculty. . 392 
Strong, ae Vera: eee College 

Peery 408, 409n 
Strong, , Mae George: U. S. ‘repre- 

RES ge RS Rt 352 
Stroud, Capt. —-—: at Monument Sta- 

I 5a a al SON ca ora'e eco care 251 
Stuart, Lt. James Ewell Brown: in 

Kansas, article on, noted..... 459 
turm, emai Bete City:  saloon- 

I ae ce TE a a ek Sandesh O46 i 12 
Stutzman, Mrs. Claude R., Kansas 

Pare cee a a haa 111 
Stutzman, Mrs. Luella, Kearny co.: 

article by, noted............ 457 
Sudborough home, Sterling..... om, 886 
Sughrue, Michael, _Dedse City. . 437 
Sughrue, Patrick F., Ford co.: 

ES Be eo wknd a6 Sims ‘ . 441 
—. ° ee soldier, arrested at 

Caldw 451 
Sullivan, , 5 ‘Robert E., Hoisington 462 
Sumey, Ruth, Topeka: ‘donor....... 84 
Summerfield, Arthur E. 881 
Sumner, CGhaies. of Massachusetts: 

U. S. senator. 52 
Sumner, Atchison co.: W. H. Woods’ 

1858-1859 diary of, filmed 80 
a + emp avon, Wellington: 81 

uoted ‘ i 3 ; 
Suite John E.: editor of M. C. 

Field’s writings 344 
Surveying: in 1858, ‘A. F. Harvey’s 

journal, not 460 
Suter, Lea & Co., Washington, D.C., 376 
Sutherland & McEvoy: Leavenworth 

directory published by, noted, 

facing 376 
Sutton, Michael W., Dodge City: coun- 
cilman ..... 178, 306, 309, 315, 316 
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Swan, Alexander H.: biographical 

EE ov acta cal eh ne ee an 230 
Swanson, Marvin: articles by, 

abs panne eke et 105, 342 
i an kanes wee ee ece® lll 
Swayer, S., Caldwell......... 444 
a — pe Mrs. Martha: articles by, 

Og SRT ES RRR E: 459 

Swedish settlements: J. I. Dowie’s book 

le nies ane a eh Oe 112 
Sweet, Annie B., Topeka: donor... ... 84 
Sweet. Charles E.: article on sense 

EE EE 5 0460 00 48.6% 104 
Sweet S NPs 872 
Switzer, . Robert. E., Topeka. . 83 

T 

Taggart, pooh: U. S. representative... 351 
Taintor, re SEE SOO 62 
Talbot (or Nae th —-—: Mike 

Meagher shot by............. $1, 82 
ba (or Talbot) gang, vores ol 10 
Talbott, Se Sanford J.(?): Humboldt 

on ss wa 44:0 ee 139 
Taleott, — ——, Ottawa co.: 1870 pio- 800 
Talcott, Mrs. ——, Ottawa co.: 1870 


BRE Re areas ap 340 
Taliaferro, Charley, Medicine Lodge.. 168 
Tate, Mrs. Lenora Boylan: article by, 


oe oe ew a 6 weasel 105 
Tatum, Mel, Edwards c 343 
Taxes: in southeast | ee 1870's, 

PESOS EEL EEO | 


Taylor, Anita 24 thesis by, noted. . 
Taylor, pues : article by, noted, 342 
Taylor, Re "hoy , Sharon Springs, 92, 7 
Toyier, aes erertest tree lll 

eaching: in latter s at 
Ceegse 


College, comment on ...... 893 
Teasing, ——, Ford co. 18 
Tecumseh: W. H. Russell a ' promoter 

ere Hee ye 374 
Templar, George, Arkansas City..... 102 
Terry, Mrs. Carl, Sawyer..... << 
Thao, J J. M., Dodge City: express 18 

CO. AMemt .. were werner ar nnvves 
Ther, Eli: Emigrant Aid Co. 

EE bins ah ne acne ae 46, 47, 55 
Theses: “nate on those given Historical 

ese hg Rg ae eee eee 79 
mS issertations oe ) Kansas history, 118 

IDLO: QD 

~eighth U. §. infantry: Co. I, at 

oe Station $52, 253 
Thomas, James M., Caldwell: resident, 

ee ee el ea a aed $32 


mf Mrs. Carl, Portis , 
Thomas, E. A., Wichita... .. 

Thomas, Sister Evangeline, Salina 232 
Thomas oe George Cork’s remi- ‘ 





niscences, noted 
—historical articles and pictures, noted, 341 
—75th ennjvenenry ¢ celebration, note on, 462 
—Wesley Chapel Methodist church his- 
= RR 
Thomas | Soa, Yesterday and Today: 
St eS eC pans ae 


ney i 
Thompson, Homer, Harper co. ....... lll 
— son, J. described ..... . $90 
‘cooper College ay .390, 391 
Themeeea. Robert L., Jr. Moran: 


etters, 188: 
—Sumner co. sheriff 
Thurstin, Olin, Humboldt: note on... . > 139 


82—4411 





Thurstin, Mrs. Olin: experiences with 
rebel raider .. : 189, 140 
Tilghman, William M. “Bill” |. . 8, 178 
179, 808 
— ewes an8, sketch, noted .. 280 
ge ay marshal 204, 205 

Tillotson, Mrs. J. C., Norton: President, 
Native Dau; 110 


Tillotson, Mrs. L. R., “Topeka: donor 84 
i . Raymond J., Shields: 


eT pe 82 

Tincher, paper Napoleon: U. S. Fepre- 
sentative ........ 354 
id, Dr. — —, Ster 894 


Tod . ling 
Todd, George, Kansas City, Mo.: a 
..118, 124, 125 
booklet on Republic 

co. by, noted 112 
Tombstone, Ariz.: Earp-Clanton feud, 


EK" *borral gun ‘fight, 1881, accounts 


i 8 
Tompkins, Ww. F., E clerk, 175 
a “Exodusters” at, 4 79 237 
Topeka: architects, article on, noted 104 

‘Exodusters” at, 1879 246- 248 
—— Presbyterian church history, 
—horse cars in, 1881, ‘noted bie 296n 
—hotels, George Root's items on, noted, 104 
— 1873, C. M. Chase’ 

—Iepusinniliin: 1878, note on .. ep 
—tLincoln school, note on 295 
—millinery and Romeniing history, ar- 

ticle on, noted . 104 
~— in ’Freedmen’s aid, 1879, 

239- 048. asin 





—view of Sth’ and Kansas, 1873 pho- 

tograph ..... facing 232 
—see, A North h Topeka 
Topeka Opera H 233 
Topeka Rolling Mills, North Topeka 296 
Topeka Rotary Club: donor 85 
Topeka Stam me Club: donor 82 
atte Weekly Leader: quoted 199 
H Pao! — 180 
aola 

Tough: William Sloan: biographical one 
x i on ; edhe 187 
—jayhawkin as owe er of : 122- 124 
Townsley, Will, Great Bend 102 


Trace, Mrs. Carl F., Topeka: saad 82 


Trail Guide, The, Ind dence, Mo.: 

Dan D. Casement article in, noted 341 
Train robberies: ec on Santa Fe 

at Kinsley, 1878, noted 9 
—on Santa Fe, at Las Vegas, Nev., 


13 
—on U. P., at Big Springs, Neb., 1877, 8 
—_— Charles, Dodge be police of- 
grdigts: etween 424, 425 
mg Grace, Gray co. 462 
Tredwell & Clark: ranchers 167, 173 
Trego County Historical Selety: or- 
ganization, noted ; 343 
Trent, J. E., Fort Scott , 257 
Trock, E. i Coats. . 110 
Trowbridge, George, Leavenworth, 
facing 376 
Toguietian, Mrs. Harry M., Wyen- 
dotte ay 109 
Trowbridge, Mrs. Thressa, Clyde ac: ae 
Troy, Doniphan co.: comment on, 
eee ainsi 121 
Trueheart, Dr. Marion: note on. . 404n 
—student at Cooper College. . 404 
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Tucker, Ed. M., Temple City, Calif.: 


GENERAL INDEX 


Pes eee sotet 82, 
Tunnell, Rev. R. M., 

Ie RE 4, 235, 240 
Turnb' John, estate: donor....... 83 
Turner, Jo! : U. S. rep- 

een a a 353 
Turner, Mrs. - I ios ie ail 461 
Tutt, David, Yellville, Ark.: ill 

by “Wild Bill” Hickok...... 4ll- 413 
Tuttle, Asa C., and wife Emeline H.: 

at Quapaw mission..... 288n, 290, 291 
Se, GE, . 5 oo deo a eeens 190 
Twin Springs, Li co.: descriptive 
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